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PREFACE. 


The Grammar now offered to the public was begun 
in India many years ago; but its progress was so re¬ 
tarded by illness, press of official work, and other 
causes, that on my return to England about eighteen 
months ago, scarcely a third of it was in a form ready 
for the press. 

It owes its origin to certain Indian friends, whose 
arguments, backed by the results of my own reading 
and observation, led me to conclude—(1) that, much as 
had been achieved in the field of Urdu Grammar by 
Europeans (and especially by Englishmen), that field had 
not been so thoroughly worked but that a great deal 
more might be won from it; (2) that no small portion 
of the work which had been done was of a kind that 
afforded room for improvement. 

In justification of the first of these opinions, I would 
refer my readers to the large quantity of what is be¬ 
lieved to be absolutely new matter that is to be found 
in almost every part of this work, and especially in the 
sections which treat of—(1) gender; (2) numerals; (3) 
Persian and Arabic constructions; (4) causal verbs; (5) 
compound verbs; (6) particles; (7) derivation of words; 
and in almost every chapter of the Syntax. In support 
of the second, I would point to the sections which treat 
of the construction—(1) of verbs and adjectives in con¬ 
nection with the broken plurals of the Arabic; (2) of 
nominal and frequentative verbs; (3) of the accusative 
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case; (4) of predicative adjectives in construction with 
factitive verbs; (5) of the participles; and also to the 
sections which notice the different uses of the frng- 
meptary verbs hai and thd, and the tenses of the sub¬ 
junctive mood. In respect of some of these, the views 
propounded are so directly opposed to those maintained 
by preceding grammarians, that I have felt constrained 
to support them by foot-notes, remarks, citations from 
native grammars, and the opinions of native scholars; 
and thus the work has to some extent assumed a 
polemical character, for which I consider that some 
apology is due. This I offer the more readily, as I am 
conscious of being actuated by no motive beyond the 
simple desire to establish what, supported by the best 
native authorities, I hold to be correct views of the 
constructions in question. 

Besides the additions and changes referred to above, 
I may also, I believe, claim to have succeeded in re¬ 
ducing to rule some constructions which have hitherto 
been regarded as arbitrary. And here I may be per¬ 
mitted to observe that there is little in the structure 
of Urdu of the loose and arbitrary character which some 
recent writers on the grammar of the language impute 
to it. It may be difficult to discover the rules for 
certain constructions; and, in many instances, native 
scholars, no doubt, are unable to assign a satisfactory 
reason for the forms they use; but it is surely incon¬ 
sequent to conclude from these facts that rules in such 
cases cannot be discovered, and that native scholars 
cannot be trusted to compose correctly in their own 
tongue. That “ writers are guided by usage rather 
than by rule, and test the accumcy of a passage by 
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the ear rather than by any recognized law,” is, in the 
main, true. But this practice is by no means confined 
to Urdu writers; nor are they a whit more liable to 
err in following the guidance of usage and the ear than 
the many excellent speakers and writers in other living 
tongues who follow the same guides. Indeed, as far as 
constructions which constitute the marked peculiarities 
of the language are concerned, it may be safely affirmed 
that Urdu writers of even ordinary ability are scarcely 
likely to make a slip. When therefore a form or ex¬ 
pression occurs in one or more standard authors whicli 
appears to violate some well-known rule, a foreigner 
would do well to pause ere he condemns it as a “ trans¬ 
gression ”; for it is infinitely more probable that he has 
not understood the construction, than that the authors 
have committed a palpable solecism. 

One of the features peculiar to this Grammar which 
I would notice here are the remarks and notes that 
touch upon the derivation and origin of words, and the 
formation of the cases and tenses—a subject upon which 
so much light has been thrown of late years by the 
study of comparative grammar. Students of Urdu and 
Hindi in the schools of India especially will, I trust, 
find this portion of the work both interesting and in¬ 
structive;—and not only students, but those also who 
speak and write Urdu with perfect facility and accuracy. 
For it is notorious that Urdu scholars (and especially 
Mohammadans) are grossly ignorant of the origin of 
such words and inflexions in their language as are not 
derived from the Persian and Arabic. And the general 
restriction of their studies to these languages alone puts 
it out of their power to acquire a knowledge of the 
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linguistic discoveries of modem philologists in fields 
lying apart from them. 

The arrangement and nomenclature of the work differ 
somewhat from those of preceding grammars. The de¬ 
clensions have been reduced to two ; the numerals are 
noticed immediately after the attributive adjective ; and 
the sections on Persian and Arabic constructions, treat¬ 
ing as they do of substantives, adjectives, and numerals, 
it has been judged advisable to introduce immediately 
after the Urdu (Hindi) numerals, with the view of keep¬ 
ing the same parts of speech as much as possible to¬ 
gether. These sections are, as has been already hinted, 
fuller and more complete than any notice of Persian and 
Arabic inflexions that has hitherto appeared in a gram¬ 
mar of Hindustani. Full as they are however, it would 
be presumptuous to say that they comprise all the con¬ 
structions that occur in the language. But I trust I 
may say that they contain few that do not occur. The 
student will find it to his advantage to read these 
sections through—without dwelling on them at first; 
but more carefully on a second perusal, after ho has 
made some acquaintance with Urdu literature; for Per¬ 
sian and Arabic, although not the back-bone, so to 
speak, form very important members of Urdu, and hence 
a knowledge of some of the principal facts of their in¬ 
flexion is indispensable to a correct understanding and 
use of the language. 

The examples under the more important rules of the 
Syntax are numerous and varied. In their selection I 
have not confined myself to the Bag o Bahar and a few 
other works compiled about the same comparatively 
remote period—works which, however excellent they 
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may be, can hardly be supposed to furnish examples of 
all the constructions and idioms current even in their 
day, much less of those now in use; and which may 
certainly be supposed to contain not a little that is now 
obsolete or rare—but have also drawn from more modern 
works, such as the Fasiinu’e ‘Aja’ib, the Urdu Reader (a 
work published under the authority of the Government 
of the N.W. Provinces of India), etc., and also from some 
of the best native newspapers; e.g. the Shoda’e Tur of 
Kilnhpur, and the ‘Aligarh Institute Gazette. Should 
the examples under some of the rules be regarded as too 
copious, I would urge the importance of the rules them¬ 
selves in such cases, or the misconception that has 
hitherto prevailed respecting the constructions exempli¬ 
fied ; and also that, while the copiousness of the examples 
is calculated to impress the rules on the student’s mind, 
their generally varied character and full propositional 
form will have the advantage of introducing him to 
diversities both of idiom and style. 

In the preparation of the work I have made free, but 
not, I trust, unfair, use of the Grammars of my pre¬ 
decessors, and especially of those published in recent 
years by native scholars : e.g. the Urdu Grammar of M. 
Imam Bakhsh of the Dehll College; the Kawa'idu’l- 
mubtadi of M. Karlmu’d-dln; the Kawaide Urdu (a 
work published under the authority of the Government 
of the North-West Provinces of India). I have also ob¬ 
tained much assistance from the following works: (l) 
the Prakyita-Prakasa of Professor Cowell; (2) the SindhI 
Grammar of Ur. Trumpp (a work to which I am greatly 
indebted for direct help as well as numerous hints 
touching the derivation of Hindi words); (3) the Gram- 
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matica Linguae Persicae of Dr. Yullers; (4) the Arabic 
Grammar of Professor Wright. And, lastly, I have at 
various times obtained much valuable information from 
several native scholars in India, and especially from 
Maulavis Shaikh ‘Abdullah of Kanhpur, Mohammad 
Itiza of Ilahabad, ‘All Asgar of Ajmer, and Safdar ‘All 
of Jabalpur, to whom I take this opportunity of offering 
my grateful thanks for the aid they were always so ready 
to afford me in my Oriental studies. 

In spite of the greatest possible care in preparing the 
MS. and correcting the press, some omissions and errors 
have been discovered in the work, and it is probable 
that others of a not very serious character (as, for 
example, the omission of dots and vowel marks) have 
escaped detection. It must not bo imagined, however, 
(hat every instance of omission of a long vowel mark 
is an oversight. The Persian numeral du, for example, 
is generally written du , because the vowel is pronounced 
short; and the long vowel of the Arabic words fi ) sii, 
etc., being always shortened in pronunciation before the 
conjunctive alif, is of course not marked long. A list 
of such errors as have been discovered is given further 
on, and the reader is requested to correct them in the 
text before perusing it. 


JOHN T. PLATTS. 
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HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR, 


PART I-ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER T. 

I. THE ALPHABET. 

!*- 

1. Urdu, or Hindustani, though a composite language, 
is derived mainly from the Hindi. The Persian and 
Arabic languages have contributed largely, but Hindi is 
the chief source. Like Persian and Arabic it is written 
and read from right to left, and books written in it begin 
at the page which, in an English book, would be the last. 
The letters hurfifu ’ ttahajji ) are thirty-five 

in number, and are all consonants, though throe of them 
are also used as vowels. When grouped into words, they 
are (with nine exceptions) connected with one another, 
and several of the letters assume somewhat different 
shapes according as they stand at the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the end of a connected group. The fol¬ 
lowing Table exhibits the several forms of the letters, 
along with their names and numerical values. 
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THE ALPHABET. 


Name. 

jpower. 

jUncon- 
1 nected 
Form. 

J Connected Form: 

| Exemplification of 

Numeri- 

Final. 

Medial. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Medial. 

Initial. 

Value. 

uJll alif 

1 

] . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

u 

J. 


1 

cr j be 

b 

i—J 



< J 


✓ ✓ 

* 

Jj 

2 

cP v P* 

V 

LJ 


V 

< j 

* 

V 


u~t 

[2] 2 

C-J it 

t 

O 


- 

A; 


ir 1 

* 

400 

e=5 t>, or) 

a" ;a i 

t 

L W S 1 

cU 

« 

/* j 


-> 

« 

V " 

[400] 

«=4 IP 

s 


lL* 

A 

A A 

✓ J 



! 

tw 

500 

j»e>- fim 

J 

" 

t 

•S. 

' 

J 

<- 

J 
> • 


3 

cite 

ch 

<SL 

e_ 

V 

V 

c_ 

v • 

* 

[3] 

c Sr 

h 

c 

t 

51 

*• 

0 ^j £> 



1 & 


Mi 

c 


■S. 



lA^: 


600 


d 

J 

Jk 

A 

J 

Jo 

Iji 


4 

da 

4 

i: 

J 

» 

& 

a 

Jk 

a 

J 

a f 
AjOtf 

n 

JiS 

[4] 

Jlj zul 

z 

3 

A 

jk 

3 



tul j 

700 

re 

r 


! J 

J 



>• 


200 

ij ra 

r 

a 

J 

| J 

t: 

Jf 

« 

j 


->• 

&■ 

[200] 

hfj " 

% 

J 

J 

J 

J 




7 


zh 

A 

J 

A 

J 

A 

J 

* 

j 

i 


: a 

•-tv 

[7] 

«?n 

8 

U" 

u» 

AU 

as) 


kM^AM.' 


CO 


8h 

A 

u* 

A 

u* 

A 

dUA 

* 

•*> 

tA& 

JJs*- 
\ J 

i—-w 

■ i 

300 


- 1 Instead of Jf, otc., the forms \, etc., are commonly used in books 
printed and lithographed in India. The form i is peculiar to books printed in 
England. 

* The brackets are intended to shc^ chat these letters had originally no value, but 
afterwords received the same value as the cognate Arabic letters 
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Uncoil- 

Connecved Form: 

i 

Exemplification of 

Nuraerl- 



form. 

Final'. 

Medial 

Initial 

Final. 

Medial. 

Initial. 

Value. 

jLp sad 

t 

u* 







90 

t>L? zud 

f 



*d 

«0 


> 


800 

1 t»e 

t 

k 

k 

k 

k 

lari- 


jlk 

9 

soe 

& 

k 

k 

k 

k 


jii 


900 

^ 'ain 

‘a 

t 

t 

* 

£ 


Joe 


70 


V 

C 

t 

X 

JO 

y 


CM 

1000 

<d.f» 

f 

uJ 

i_ i 

A 

i 

L. 



80 

4 — ili kuf 

h 

J 

(J 

* 

j* 

<Jh 


>» 

100 

kuf 

k 


lJ. 

£ 



Jil) 

• 

f K 

20 

gof 

9 



• t 

r 

vifll 

[ \j**£~* 

Jf 

[20] 

^3 lam 

l 

J 

J 

1 

j 



J*J 

30 

mim 

m 

r 

r 


•+ 


!jd! 

JU 

40 : 

9 

^y niln 

n 


O 

- 

S i 

(iT* 

tr* 


50 \ 

wu'o 

w 


■> 


J 

* 


L^J 

6 j 


h 

> 

<1 /• 

ir < 

& 

ij 

f$ 


5 

c=v. v* 

y 

U? 

!i! 

e 

4 

!i! 

J-J 

ok 

10 


Rem. a. The form / is used for the letters b, p, t, t, g, n, y, before 

o «• 

j f ch, ^ h } and £ as in the words takht, ^ lack. 

Rem . 5. \ in connection with a preceding J forms the figures Jf, I, 
This combination is generally reckoned a letter of the alphabet, and 
inserted before t^, to the perplexity of many grammarians, who, 
ignorant of the reason why it is placed there, erroneously call it Urn* 
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f Kf whereas it is nothing else than tne name of the alif of prolonga¬ 
tion (see § 11 , Item, o.) written at full length. It must not be con¬ 
founded with the comonant 1 (or the hamzated alif, or hamza, as it is 
commonly called), the first letter of the alphabet. 

2. To the above letters should be added the aspirated 
letters of the Devanagarl, or Alphabet of the Sanskrit, 
viz. Vf bha , Tfi pha, tha, tlia ) If jha , chha^ V dha , 
IS dlia , *§ Jcha , xt gha . The aspirate in these letters is said 
to be Iss* makhlut, or i blended’ (with the preceding 
letter). They arc represented in Urdu by the combina¬ 
tions -e, ~5, the ‘butterfly- 

or spectacle-shaped 5 h ( du-chaslmu he) being convention¬ 
ally used with all except j and which letters are not 
(except, optionally, in the case of a final h y sec Rem. a , § 3) 
connected with a following letter, and therefore take the 
initial form of the h after them. 

Rem. a. The letters \ 9 £, J, J, J , L w, 

» u 5 » ~ ^^ L — 5 » 

arc borrowed from the Arabic; c—j , and from the Persian 

o, ^^ 

(they ore called cr^V but Farsi , the Persian J,* etc.); and the 

remaining letters arc conventionally used as the equivalents of certain 
Hindi letters. 

Rem. b. The letters ^p , Ir, 1?, c, j> are peculiar to 

Arabic words, ^p is to be met with in a few Persian words ( e.g . 

‘a hundred’), but in every such instance an original ^ 8 has 
been changed to ps s. The letters £, O , J and ^ are common to 
.both Arabic and Persian words; but £ and cooccur in a few Hindi 
words in place of and Jl . The letter j occurs in Persian words 
alone. c-.-, ~ and C S may occur in Persian or Hindi words, but 
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never in those derived from the Arabic. <JL>, 5, Jf, and the ten aspi¬ 
rated letters etc., can occur in Hind! words alone. The re¬ 

maining letters are common to Hindi, Persian, and Arabic words. 

3. The letters 1, j, 5, S, j, f, j, J and , are joined to 
a preceding letter, provided it be not one of their own 
number, but not generally to a following one. The letters 
t and b are connected with both a preceding and a fol¬ 
lowing letter, but their form remains unchanged. 

Item . The above rule is strictly true only of the printed character. 
In writing and in lithographed books these letters, with the exception 
of \, arc frequently joined to a following k y if it be final: e.g. dida, 

4. The correct pronunciation of some of the letters, 
as, for example, _ and it is scarcely possible for a 
European to acquire. Most of them, however, are suf¬ 
ficiently represented by the corresponding English cha¬ 
racters, as may be seen from the following remarks: 

\ al(f t or hamza (as it is commonly called, to distinguish it from the 
alif of prolongation), is the spiriius lenis of the Greeks. It may be 
compared with h in the English hour, 

L-J and c-J are c ur h and p. 

CL? is much softer and more dental than the English t . In pro¬ 
nouncing it, the tip of the tongue should be placed against the edge or 
the back of the upper teeth. 

<JL> has a heavier 1 sound than our t 9 but it represents it more closely 
than C^ does. In pronouncing it the tip of the tongue is applied to 
the back part of the mouth, 

1 This t is termed J ta'e miqakkala * the heavy t 9 * and the same epithet 

is applied to the letters J* and 
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O, U*, are all sounded alike, like our bard a in ait} 

^ has the sound of j in the English jail. 
is the English eh, as in church. 

£ is a very sharp, but smooth guttural aspirate, stronger than a, 
but not tough like £. Its sound approximates to that of our h in 
huge. 

J is softer and more dental than our d. It is pronounced in the 
same way as our , by placing the tongue against the back of the. 
upper teeth. 

J has a sound resembling the English d in dame; but it is generally 
heavier. It is pronounced by applying the tip of the tongue to the 
hack part of the roof of the mouth. 

J,j, and h have all one sound in Urdu, viz. that of our 2 in 
zeal} 

, s is, in all positions, a distinctly uttered lingual r, as pronounced by 
the Erench and Germans. 

J is a heavy sounding r, uttered by turning the tip of the tongue 
towards the roof of the mouth, as in the case of 5, with which letter it 
is interchangeable. 

J has the sound of our 2 in azure. 

is represented by our sh, as in shit. 
t is a strongly palatal t ; but by all except, perhaps, the educated 
Musalman, it is pronounced like Cl?. 

^has a strong guttural sound, pronounced by a smart compression 
of the upper part of the wind-pipe, and forcible emission of the breath. 
Its correct pronunciation is rarely heard in India, and is scarcely to be 
acquired by a European. / 

^ is a guttural g, accompanied by a grating or rattling sound as in 

1 In reading the Kor’ftn, however, the true sound is given to these letters; t\e. i* » 
Is pronounced like our th in thing ; {j* like s in sit ; somewhat like ss in hiss ; 
4 $ like th in this ; j as tho common English a; like a strongly articulated palatal 
and Iff, either liko or as a strongly articulated palatal t. 
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gargling* of which English affords no example. The Northumbrian r% 
and the French r in grawye , are approximations to it. 
is our /. 

jj is a strongiy articulated guttural l, of which we have no ex¬ 
ample in English. It closely resembles the sound uttered by a crow in 
its caw. 

cS is our k. 

(*S has the sound of our g in get , glee ; never that of g in grm $ 
gcol, gibe. 

J, I# are exactly equivalent to the English I, m. 

^ ha9 thr ee distinct sounds: it ha3 the sound of the English n in 

not —1) When it occurs at the beginning of a word or syllable, as 

Hum; 2) at the end of a word or syllable, when preceded by a short 

% 

vowel, as ^ ban; 3) in all Arabic words in which it is not imme- 

m 9 . 

diately followed by c—j b. It is nasal (4ii gunna), or indistinct (Ubi- 
khafu), like the French n in bon —1) When it is quiescent (*. e. not 
movent), and immediately preceded by a long vowel; e.g. 
dirakhtdn , bar son, c—bLj sunp y ^&jJ| dndhl , int y 

un(: (2) when it i3 quiescent, and is immediately followed by a 

t-o. I . O 9 , 

quiescent letter; e.g. antrl y phans7id y munh . It has 

the sound of m in all Persian and Arabic words in which it is imme¬ 
diately followed by b or p ; and generally 1 in Hindi words also, 
if a short vowel precede it; e.g . amboa y tambih, ambar , 

1 There are numerous exceptions to the rule in the case of HindT words; a good 
test, perhaps, is the method of writing : if a word can bo written with either n or m 
(before b or p) y the n invariably has the sound of m : e.g. Li! or U! lambd ; Ui^» 
■or Lbi>- ehampa : if n cannot be replaced by m in writing, then it has a nasal 
■or obscUre sound; as chanbeU. To say, as all the grammarians do, that 

■“ n immediately preceding b or p always has the sound of m” is quite wrong; for if 
A long vowel precede the w, it almost invariably has a nasal sound: e.g. saAp f 

w \j tanbdy U-J IS kanpnd , sauApna ; and the instances of its having a nasal 

sound, even when preceded by a short vowel, are by no means few. The rule really 
applies to Persian and Arabic words alone. 
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ehampd, UJ lambti .—In these pages nasal n , when final, will 1 ms 
printed without the dot, thus ^; and in the Koman character it will, 
in all positions, be indicated by n with a dot («). 

* is an aspirate like our h in hand . At the end of most words, how¬ 
ever, when preceded by the short vowel a (fatha , § 5), it is not sounded: 
e.g. AiUv. khdna , ‘ house,’ banda, ‘servant/ ‘slave/ It is then 
termed 7«Z’2 mukhtafi, the imperceptible h,* in contra¬ 
distinction to the perceptible h ha'8 zdhir ), in such words 

as i\j rah , ‘rood/ budshuh, ‘king.’ Final h f when not sounded, 

is omitted in the Homan character. In a few Arabic words h final 
occurs with two points over it, thus i*: it is then sounded like Cl? t, 
into which lett( r it is sometimes changed. 

Hem. a. Final h can only be silent when it is not an original letter. 
It is found chiefly in Persian and Arabic words, in the latter of which 
it is a servile letter forming (originally) feminine nouns: e.g. 
maltha, queen/ from malik , king/ * muhdwara , idiom/ 

„ . 9 

from the Arabic fem. muhuwarat : in the former it is used simply 

to convey the sound of the preceding short vowel ( fatha ). 

Hem. b. Of the medial forms of h, $ is conventionally used to aspirate 
the letters L-J b , c-? p, etc., as has been shown in § 2, the form ^ being 
employed when it is to be pronounced as a separate letter; but this 
distinction is not generally regarded in India. 

^ and generally have the sound of our w and y ; but in most Per¬ 
sian words ^ is pronounced like v . In a few Persian words, moreover, 
j preceded by £ M is scarcely, if at all, audible: e.g . khwdh, 

‘whether/ ‘or/ khttmd, ‘self / kknauruk , ‘food / 

khwesh, ‘own/ which are pronounced as though written khdh, khud, 
khuruk, kheeh . This j is termed ‘distorted’ macula ): in the 

Koman character it will be represented by w with a dot (re). 

The aspirated letters bh t ^ ph , etc., are uttered with a greater 
effort of breath than usual, and by one action of the vocal organ; there 
is no pause between the b, p , etc., and the A The only one of theee 
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letters which has an English equivalent is .$J, which is sounded liki* 
th in our thick. The sounds of ph, tfh etc., are said by grammarians to 
resemble those of the same combinations in our words, up-hill , hot-hous*, 
etc.; but this is scarcely correct. 

II. THE VOWELS AND OTHER ORTHOGRAPHIC SIGNS. 

5. The following signs arc used to indicate the short 
vowels: 

X c «*• 

1) —(called falha, or Jj zabar).' It is written 
above the consonant after which it is sounded, and is in¬ 
variably pronounced like our a in cedar , or our u in bun : 
c.g. Ji ban , ‘a forest.’ 

2) — (called i'jlS Icasra, or yj zer ). It is written beneath 
the consonant after which it is pronounced, and has the 
sound of our i in pin: c.g. ^ bin. ‘ without.’ 

3) — (called <uJ zamma , or pesh). It is written 
over the consonant to which it belongs, and has the sound 
of u in pull : c.g. jJ pul, ‘ a bridge.’ 

Hem. a. The short vowels kasra and zamma , when immediately fol¬ 
lowed by or by the harsh gutturals ^ and are generally pro¬ 
nounced like obscure e and o respectively; as yth, 1 this/ ^ w6h > 

4 that/ tnPhnat, ‘ toil/ 1 trouble/ Mdhammad, fp% 

4 action/ So also %amma preceded by the guttural k (^j) has the sound 
of d; as k&r'un. 

Rem. h. The three short vowels are collectively termed llj\ 
harakut, 1 motions/ and the letter which is accompanied by one of 
them is said to be mutaharrik , or 1 movent/ 

1 Fafha, kasra, ? amma, are the Arabic names for the short vowels; zabar, 
pesh, the Persian: both are commonly used by the native grammarians. 
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TAN WIN. 

6. The marks of the short vowels when doubled are 
pronounced with the addition of the sound n, as — an, 
— in, — un. This is called qJj tanwin, or ‘nunatiou’ 
(from the name of the letter nun), and takes place only 
at the end of an Arabic word: e.g. 1 \Jjji fanran, ‘ instantly,’ 

masalan , ‘ for example,’ ho j daf l atan, ‘ all at once,’ 
musluirun ilaih , ‘the aforesaid.’ The tanwin of 
fatha (—) takes an \ after all the consonants except S'; 
but the tanwin should always be written over the letter 
preceding the alif, and not over the alif itself. This alij 
in no way affects the quantity of the vowel, which is 
always short. 

Item. a. If a v:orl end in 1, the timcln with hnmza (g 13) is written 
after it; e.g. ibt’dn’an, ‘ firstly,’ "originally.’ 

Rem. b. The tanwin of fcimma rarely occurs in Urdu; that of kasra 
perhaps never. 

JAZst on strsihr. 

7. When a consonant is not accompanied by one of the 

three short vowels fatlia, kasra, and gamma, that is to 
say, when it occurs at the end of a shut syllable (and is 
therefore not mutaharrik, or ‘movent’), it is termed 

majzum , ‘amputated,’ or sdkin, ‘resting’ or 

* quiescent,’ 1 and is then marked with the orthographic 
sign—, called ^ jazm, ‘amputation,’ or sukiin, 

* rest,’ which serves, when another syllable follows, to 
separate the two, e.g. UJU mama, ‘to beat,’ masjid, 

* a mosque.’ 

1 The word quiescent is to be understood in its original signification of net timing, 
«nd not in the secondary sense of ‘ not sounded/ that it has in English grammar* 
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Rem. a. When two or more quiescent letters occur together in tf 
word, the first alone is termed . sukin, and the others are termed 
maukufy supported,* or dependent on;* e.g . in the word 
dost, friend,’ the j is termed sukin, but the (j* and are 
ecid to be maukuf. 

Item . b . The jazm is not written over the last letter of a word, 
although that letter is, in all but a very few cases, quiescent. 

I'em. c. A few words begin with two consonants, the first having no 
vowel; e.g . 1;yd, ‘what,* Lyon , ‘why,* brahman, ‘a 

Brahman.* It is not customary to write jazm over the first letter in 
these words, since a quiescent consonant is not supposed to occur at the 
beginning of a word. When the second of the two letters is r, the 
first is not unfrequently pronounced with kasra, e.g biruhman . Some¬ 
times the r is elided, as in 

TASUD1D. 

8. A consonant that is to be doubled, or ‘strengthened/ 
(jjkiL* mushaddad) is written only once, but marked with 
the —, called jjjJL; tashdtd , ‘strengthening/ e.g. 
tat ft, ‘a screen/ lasarruf, ‘use/ kuivwat (not 

Jcuwat ), ‘power.’ The first of the double letters ends the 
preceding syllabic, and the second begins the following, 
as tasar-ruf; and each of them must be distinctly pro¬ 
nounced, and not slurred over as the double letters are 
in the English words manner, mummy. 

Item . The tashdld is not geiierally used in the case of infinitives, 

' U s' t .'Is 9 

the roots of which end in ^; e.g. bJ’cy- jdnnd, to know,* u ^ sunnd , 
‘to hear,* not UU- and 

LONG VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 

9. The long vowels (a, ~i, u) are indicated by placing 
the marks of the short vowels before the corresponding 
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letters 1, ., and ^ respectively, as in the words Jo bar, 
jJ nur, bis. Long a (a) is pronounced like our a in 

far, never like a in ball ; long u (ft) is sounded like our u 
in rule, or our oo in fool ; long i (/) has the sound of our 
i in the words police, caprice. But the sounds of the 
long vowels endure much longer in Urdu than in English, 
especially when they occur in the first part, or in the 
middle of words. 

10. The combinations } — and also often form sounds 
like our o in mole, and the French c in fate (or the English 
a in fate), c.g. J... mol, ‘price,’ lUj pet, ‘belly.’ As 
these sounds are unknown to the Arabic, they are 
termed jJL?'* maj-luil, ‘unknown,’ in contradistinction to 
the sounds of u and i, which are termed uJ/jU ma'ruf 
‘ known.’ 

11. The short vowel fat ha before o and ^ forms the 
diphthongs ai and au, as exemplified in the English aisle, 
and the German haus, (or in the English house): c.g. 

haif ‘pity,’ haus, ‘reservoir.’ 

Item. a. 1, . and when they form vowels, are termed letters of 

-'V? - 

prolongation (j^i j>- hurufa 1 1 madd) t because they have the effect 
of lengthening the preceding short vowels; and J ,hurufu 

7 tshbd , * the letters added to give fullness of sound’ (to the preceding 
homogeneous short vowels). They are merely sounds of prolongation 
after the short vowels, and cannot have a vowel (that is to say, are 
quiescent), wherefore they cannot commence a word or sjdluble. Thus 
they are distinguished from the consonants \, . If ^ and be 

preceded by hasra and zamrna respectively, they must have a vowel, 
and are therefore consonants, e.g . sited, ‘more/ * except/ mu - 

yassar , 4 attained/ 

Mm. h . The letters of prolongation, though they are qui scent, are 
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not generally marked with jazm ; but in certain works printed in England, 
^ and when they have the tnajhul 3ound, are marked with that sign — 
or rather with a complete circle, thus ko, JJSj tel ; and when they form 
diphthongs (in which case they might be marked with jazm), with tho 
sign .1 ; e.g. j aur, fauran. 

Rem. c. The alif of prolongation is, by some grammariano, regarded 
as a letter of tho alphabet, and named ^ Id, the J with fatha being 
prefixed to it because it cannot be pronounced at the beginning of its 
own name, as every other letter can (see § 1, Rem. b). 

12. The alif of prolongation is omitted in some Arabic 

words, but the omission is indicated by the preceding 
fatlia being written perpendicularly: e.g. (for 
rahman , ‘most merciful,’ \j!z (for hazii , ‘that.’ The 

perpendicular fatha represents a small alif 

Rem. a. In a few Arabic words the perpendicular fatha is followed 
by ^ or in such cases these letters are sounded like the alif of pro¬ 
longation; e.g. sfS* saldt , ‘prayer,’ (ory~J^) auldtar , ‘better.’ 

Rem. b. ^ at the end of a word after fatha is pronounced like 1, 
which is generally written over it, e.g. or da'wd, claim,’ 

jb-Ju: ukbd, ‘the next world.’ This ^ is termed ]\ cJLl \ alifu 7 

maksura, ‘the abbreviated alif in contradistinction to ‘the lengthened 
alif (§ 17). It is so named because, when it comes in contact with 
* the conjunctive alif alifu 7 wajl, § 15), it is shortened 

in pronunciation before the following consonant. Tho Persians generally 
change this into 1. 

THE HAMZATED ALIF, OR HAMZA, 

13. Alif when it is not a mere letter of prolongation, 

but a consonant, pronounced like the spiritus lenis , is dis¬ 
tinguished by the murk — hamza either expressed 

or implied, and is commonly called liamza . When it 
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occurs at the beginning of a word, the form assumed oy 
the ‘soft breathing’ is I alone ( hamza being understood), 
■e.g. (—A ah, is, J\ un, Vch, eri, u} \ un, <JL>^ ot, 
\J\ ai, j)\ aur. At the beginning of a syllable not the 
first in a word, the soft breathing may be represented by 
— alone, or by alif alone, or by 3 or ^ accompanied by 
hamza (see § 14). 

Hem. a. According to Arabic grammarians, a syllable cannot begin 
with a vowel; but every vowel must be preceded by a symbol indi¬ 
cating the movement of the vocal organ whereby the emission of the 
breath is produced. Now, in uttering what tee regard as an initial 
vowel, there takes place (in the fauces), according to this theory, a 
sudden emission of the voice after a total suppression; and this is repre¬ 
sented by the symbol \ or JL hamza , which signifies ‘prick,’ ‘impulse.’ 
This effort of utterance (which, not being a vowel, comes to be ranked 
as a consonant) the Greeks represented by the mark (’). In the pro¬ 
nunciation of an Arab the hamza is a very perceptible articulation, 
especially at the commencement of a syllable in the middle of a word, 
preceding a shut syllable; e.g. ^,1 kdr’dn, jur’at (not k6-run, 

and ju-rat). 

14. When hamza occurs at the beginning of a syllable 
not the first in a word, the following cases arise: 

1) . If it be pronounced with fatha, it generally appears 

in the form of alif with hamza ; e.g su'ar , ‘ pig,’ cAi- 

jur’at, ‘daring,’ tali’am, ‘twin.’ 

2) . If it be accompanied by zamma, and preceded by 

one of the letters of prolongation, it generally takes the 
form of hamza alone (—): e.g. U ^L>- ju'uh, ‘shall, or 
should, I go?’ pH oh, ‘foot,’ aiisu’oh, ‘tears/ 

ijypr jTtih, ‘ (if) I live.’ If it be moved by kasra, and 
followed by the maghul hamza alone may be written, 
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•or J may be used, but the former is the more common : 
e.g. £\> or ^pu’c, ‘foot,’ gj* or ,_Jy6 hffe, ‘been.’ 

3). If it is pronounced with kasrct , and preceded oy s» 
letter of prolongation, or by fatha, it generally passes 
into (in which case it is correct to omit the two points 
of the letter e.g. judu'j, ‘separation,’ *S3\> 

fa’ida , ‘advantage,’ gunja'ish, ‘capacity,’ ‘room/ 

‘been, ^£ko\ ‘some,’ ka’i, ‘several.’ 

t * tss; t 

Rem. a . \ sometimes passes into j : e.g. jy mu'annas, feminine/ 
yujjh td'il8, ‘peacock/ The first of these words calls for no comment, 
as the law by which its change is effected does not operate in Urdu: it 
is taken from the Arabic, as given above. As regards the second, it may 
be observed that it is a more correct, though less common, form than 
. Similarly > though they never occur, are, strictly 

speaking, more correct than > etc. But so far are the natives of 
India from being particular in such matters, that they commonly write 
the hamza over the letter of prolongation itself: e.g. , i*jy. 

Rem . b. Hamza is often found at the end of a syllable in Arabic 
words: e.g.y J, ^yy- In such cases the hamza is changed (in Urdu) 
into the letter of prolongation corresponding to the preceding short 
vowel: eg.j*j u tusir, effect/ yy mumin , believer/ 

Rem. c. The letters \ , ^ and are termed *illat , 

‘weak letters/ on account of the changes to which they are subject 
among themselves. 

Rem. d . Hamza , as its character indicates, is the abbreviation of 
which is in fact but an aggravation of the spiritus lenis. This may 
guide the student to some extent in pronouncing the but as we 
have observed before, it is almost impossible for an Englishman to ac¬ 
quire the true prpnunciation of this letter; and it is quite impossible to 
explain the true sound in writing: it must be learned by the ear alone* 
A Hindu makes scarcely any distinction between the sounds ab 9 
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f * * t • 

*iI, *ub, and those of ab , c-d ib, <-->] ub; but in the 

mouth of an educated Mohammadan they are very different sounds. 
When we have occasion to write Hindustani in the Homan character, 
hamta in the middle of a word will be represented by the Greek symbol 
{’ ), and ^ by that symbol inverted: e.g. pd'oii ‘aimn 

Hamza at the beginning of a word will be omitted. 


WASL. 

15. The mark (—), called wad, ‘ union,’ occurs in 
Urdu only over the consonant 1 of the Arabic article J', 
in phrases from the Arabic, c.g. amlru ’l 

tmmiviin , ‘ Commander of the Faithful,’ 
as/irafu 7 as/iraf ‘ the noblest of the noble,’ J&X bi'lkull 
(pronounced bil-Jcull), ‘in the totality,’ ‘completely.’ 
In such phrases the 1 at the commencement of the article 
is absorbed by the final vowel of the preceding word and 
the mark — written over the alif indicates the elision of 
the spiritus lenis. The . and of prolongation, as also 
‘the abbreviated alif {alif8 maksura , or J,-, § 12, 

"Rem. b.), are shortened in pronunciation before an alif 
with ivasl: c.g. JfiX f fi 'l faur , ‘ on the instant.’ 

‘ instantly,’ J bn 7 haivas, ‘ possessed of desire,’ 

‘desirous,’ da'tva 7 mutd’akhkhirin, ‘the 

claim, or assertion, of the moderns." These words are 
invariably pronounced as though they were written jfi 
flfaur , (j* ,yh bulliaivas , da i walmuta 1 akhkhirin. 

•o 

Item. Alif with tcasl (l) is altogether omitted in the first word of 
the introductory formula dljl (for bhmilluh , *in the name 

of God/ and also after the Arabio preposition J li, * to’: e.g . 
IVVdhmln t to the worlds/ 
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16. If the first letter of the word to which the Arabio 

article is prefixed be one of the following fourteen—cu, 

*■— ? ^ ji j > j • b, b, ^ the 

article, though written, is for the sake of euphony passed 
over in" pronunciation, and assimilated to the following 
consonant, which is then marked with tashdid , and the 
jazm of the J is omitted: c.g. c^llalllTJb daru ’’ssaltanat, 
‘the abode of sovereignty,’ ‘the royal city,’ 
ikhwunu ’ ssafu , ‘ the Brethren of Purity,’ 

'awammu ? mas , 6 the mass of men,’ * the common people. 5 

9 9 9 

Rem. The letters CLJ , etc., mentioned above, are called 

* u - rf i 

huru/u 9 shshamslya, or the solar letters/ because the word 

shams , sun/ happens to begin with one of them; and the other 

tS ✓ £ Tf 9 9* 

letters of the Arabic alphabet are termed hurUfu 9 1 

knmarlya, or ‘the lunar letters/ because kamar, ‘moon/ commences 
with one of them. 

MADD. 

17. At the beginning of a word or syllable the sound 
of long a (a) is represented by the alif of prolongation 
preceded by the inaudible consonant 1. The two alifs are 
commonly represented in writing by one with the sign of 
prolongation, rnadcl (a., i.e. lengthening, extension ), 
placed over it: e.g. _7 dj, ‘ to-day ’ (for _l1), <_>7 dh, 

‘ water, ’ korun. Alif with madd can only occur at 
the beginning of a syllable. 

Rem . \ is called uju 1 alift mamduda, the lengthened alif 9 

in contradistinction to ‘the abbreviated or short alif 9 ujili 

alift maksUra, § 12, Rem . b.). 

18. The attainment of a correct pronunciation will be 
materially facilitated by a strict attention to the rule foi 


2 
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dividing a word correctly into syllables. Eveiy syllable 
begins with a movable consonant, and every word has 
just as many syllables as it has vowels. Hence a syllable 
consists of a consonant and a vowel, or a consonant, a 
vowel, and any following quiescent consonants: e.g. 
bliu-lchd , ‘hungry.’ lia-ra-Jiat , * motion/ 

di-rakht, ‘tree/ jJL-J ta-bas-sum, ‘ smile.’ 

JRem. The short vowels, and other orthographical signs, are rarely 
f to he met with in MSS. and books printed in India, and the points of 
the final o are frequently dispensed with. However necessary then 

• the aid of the orthographical marks may he to a European student, he 
.should not fail to accustom himself to their omission. In these pages 

: -an attempt has been made to mark all the most necessary signs. The 

• short vowel fatha is generally omitted, as also the lemra and zamma 

\when they help to form the majhul sounds e and o. "When the majhul 
-sound e occurs at the end of a word it is written c_, witli < the reversed 
.ye' ^jb yu'e malcusi ), provided the preceding letter is one 

which admits of its being connected with it . 1 The letter is repre¬ 
sented by g, instead of the usual gh , since the aspirate in the latter is 
calculated to mislead the student as to the true sound of the letter. 

19. The letters of the alphabet are also used for the 
purpose of numerical computation—chiefly, if not exclu¬ 
sively, in recording the date of important events : cg. 

tty \j*h iliib j mdshahS shiCard bud ahli , ‘Ahll was 
the ldng of poets,’ wherein the sum of the letters <_>, 1, 
etc., amounts to 942 (a.h.), the date of the death of the 
poet AMI; j\j , cb bag o bahar, where the sum of the 
numerical values of the letters <_>, \, etc., amounts to 
1217 a.h., the year in which the work called the Bag o 
bahar was completed. The arrangement of the letters of 

1 The ma l kus~i t or ‘ reversed ye,' can only be employed, in the Arabic character , 

when connected with a preceding letter. 
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the alphabet according to their numerical values is called 
the abjad, and is contained in the following eight un¬ 
meaning words: 

The value of each letter will be found in the Table of the 
Alphabet. 

20. The special numerical figures are 

1 r r p « i v a ^ • 

1234567890 
which are compounded in exactly the same way as our 
numerals: e.g. lAvr 1873. 

21. The following passage, with the transcript in 
English letters, will serve as a useful exercise in reading 
for the student, and also to exemplify the most important 
of the remarks in the preceding paragraphs. 


«-£ (__>b o'ajU- J d 0 \jaL 

- t-P 5 " L r~~ > ‘-pV-' — 

jj' J MJj* j}\ j^ J} \ 

l£-J £ jJU Jl 

\r£ A “J»Ai uu r> ^ l^” ■£ Jy ^ 

* ^ Jy Liy ^ Sr*V ^ 

^ 1 c. F ' x 

V? l_5^' cs? Oi^J^ bW. Ur U yXjl 

C-A g-j b j- IsJJ crp £^>- V 

C w ^ <i Z^" Sr'-'v' «i UTr 1 1 - & 
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EXERCISE FOR READING. 


j&Li <-£ ^ J li cu^Aar 

«■£/£ ^ ^ - cr? - ^ £ 1/^V 

Sindh ud jahdzi-kd pahld safar. 

Sindbud-ne Jeahd, maih-ne jo daulat aur ju'edud apne bdp-ke tarike-se 
pd'l thi , *ulam$ shabub-meh t aiyushx-karke sab March kar dull , awr 
tfjpwl hamdkat aur nd-dum-par mutt alt*-hokar Jcamdl nudim aur pashemdn 
hu'd, aur us daulatV kasir aur mdl o asbdb-ke zu'if karne-lcu bahut a/sos 
hiyd; danishmandoh-kd y$h haul hi “ muflisi-se mar-jund behtar hai” 
yud-kartfiy aur usko apne hasM hdl pdld } aur mere bdp-kd bhl y8hi haul 
thu . AMiru 'lamr nurds kd bachd bachdyd jo merl fazul-Marchiyoh-se 
buhl rah-yayd thu , sab jani-karke bechu , aur ttijirunS bahn-se apne 
bub-meh mashwara kiyu; unhoh-ne mujh-ko achchhl saluh batld'l; maih-ne 
us rupai-ko t jurat-men lagu-diyd, aur tijurat-ku asbab MarTd-kar, un 
tdjiroh-ke ham-rdh bandar buhsrd-ko gayd , aur wahdh-se , ba-itiifuk un 
sab-ke, jahuz kiruya-kar-ke sawur huu . 

TRANSLATION. 

Sindbud the Sailor's First Voyage . 

Sindbad said: Whatever wealth and property I inherited from my 
father’s estate, I spent all in debauchery in the season of youth; and 
then, perceiving my folly and stupidity, became extremely ashamed 
and sorry, and much regretted having squandered that vast wealth 
and property ; I used to call to mind the saying of the wise, 
‘Death is better than poverty,’ and to find it in accordance with my 
predicament; this saying moreover was my father’s also. Ultimatelj\ 
collecting all the remnants of my inheritance, which had escaped my 
extravagances, I sold (them), and consulted some merchants {lit. sen- 
traders) respecting 1 myself; they gave me good counsel; I invested 
that money in commerce, and purchasing trading commodities, accom¬ 
panied those merchants to the sea-port of Ba§ra, and thence, conjointly 
with them all, hired a ship, and embarked. 
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PART II—ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTEE IT. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

22. Urdu grammarians, using the grammatical termi¬ 
nology of the Arabic, class all the parts of speech under 
the three general heads of Verbs (J,« fVl), Nouns (£>\ ism}, 
and Particles liarf). Under the verb they class 

what we call the Conjunctive Participle jXi fS'lS 

ma'tuj). The Noun includes— 

l 0- The Substantive ismS mausuf or simply 

ism, 1 the noun which is described or qualified ’). 

2°' The Adjective is me si/at, 1 the noun in¬ 

dicating a quality’). 

3 0- The Numerical Adjective (jat ismS 'adad, 1 the 
noun of number’). 

4 0- The Personal Pronoun ( zamir, c the noun that 
is kept in mind’). 

5°- The Demonstrative Pronoun ismS ishura, 

* the noun of indication, or by which something is pointed 
out’). 

6 0- The Eelative Pronoun ismS mausul, 1 the 

noun that is connected’ (with a relative clause)!. 
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THE ARTICLE. 


7°* The Interrogative Pronoun ( ^2 ismg utifhum y 

‘the noun that seeks information,’ or ‘the noun of 
questioning’). 

8 0, The Indefinite Pronoun ismg mubham t ‘ tho 

indeterminate or indefinite noun’). 

9°' The Infinitive, or Verbal Noun (jjJL. masdar , ‘the 
source whence the different forms of the verb originate’). 

10 0, The Deverbal Nouns, as tho Noun of Agency 
(jiU ^2 ismg fa'il ), the Perfect, or Passive Participle 
(^U or J must, or ismg maf'ul), and the Imperfect 

Participle (<u)C>. ismg Jiuliya , ‘the noun of state or 
circumstance’ of the subject or object). 

Under the term Particles are comprised—l 0- Adverbs ; * 
2°‘ Prepositions ( ^ <__>/»- hurufg jarr, ‘ particles of attrac¬ 
tion’) ; 3°‘ Conjunctions (»„ hurufg 'atf y * con¬ 
junctive particles,’ or bJS, hurufg shart, ‘conditional 

particles,’ etc.); 4 0- Interjections (IjJ hurufg nida f 

‘particles of calling’). 


I. THE ARTICLE. 

23. It will be perceived from the above classification 
that the Article finds no place among the parts of speech 
in Urdu. The context alone can determine whether a noun 
is definite or indefinite. The force of the definite article 
is, however, often conveyed by the demonstrative pro-, 
nouns yg\ ‘this,’ and tjwdh , ‘that’; and that of the 


1 There is no special name for an adverb in TJrdQ; it is termed^-**? tam7z, * the* 
specification,’ garf y ‘the vessel, or that in which the act is done,* or 


* the particle of negation/ according to the sense in which it is used. 
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indefinite article by the numeral dXd elc , 1 one,’ or by the 
indefinite pronoun &o% ‘ some.’ A fuller notice of 
this will be found in the Syntax. 

IT. THE SUBSTANTIVE (J^). 

O 

1. Gender jins). 

24. In respect of gender, Urdu nouns are divisible into 

two classes: 1) those which are masculinemusakkar)', 
2) those which are feminine mu’annas). 

Rem . Most nouns are masculine or feminine merely by usage 
samul ); the gender of a large number, however, is based on. 
rule ( kiyusi) : it is with these chiefly that we have to deal 

25. That a noun is of the masculine or feminine gender 
may be ascertained either: 1) from its signification; or 
2) from its form. 

20. All common nouns and proper names that denote 
males are masculine by signification, and those that de¬ 
note females are feminine: e.g. bap, c father/ 
shauhar , 4 husband/ jh&j! lohar, ‘ blacksmith/ Mohan, 
are masculine; and u U man, i mother/ joru y £ wife/ 
chhochho , c nurse/ Bannu , are feminine by 

signification. 

Rem . There is one exception even to this rule. The word 
frabifo, i family/ 9 tribe/ is used euphemistically to signify wife, and 
treated as a masculine; and the masculine terms khanddn, 

9 family/ gharuna, ‘household/ ghar he admiy&n, 

‘ people of the house/ are still more commonly used in the sense of ‘ wife/ 
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27. Masculine by form are : 

1) . Hindi nouns ending in \—a, as 1ST afa, ‘flour,’ 
ffhara, ‘an earthen vessel,’ \ jr ^hira, ‘diamond.’ 1 

Bern, The exceptions (though numerous in tho Hindi dialect) are 
not numerous in Urdu. 2 The chief exception to the rule is a class of 
feminine diminutives ending in \yrr%ydi e.g . V.jr?~ chiriyd, ‘a bird,’ 
IjJLj phuriyd, ‘a small boil/ L.O dibiya , ‘a tiny box.' 

2) . Nouns ending in u or o, and especially those 
ending in Wo: e.g. ’f\ alii, ‘potato,’ ullti, ‘owl,’ 

■'bichchhu , ‘scorpion,’ S^jpahlu, ‘ side,’ jadu, ‘magic,’ 
jA»- has ho, ‘stuffing’ (a pillow, etc.), jUj bhu'o, ‘price,’ 
chhirka’o , ‘ sprinkling.’ Abstract nouns, like the 
last of the examples, are without exception masculine. 

Rem. Hindi and Arabic words furnish a few exceptions, as Jl> lulu, 
‘sand,’ jylj duru, ‘liquor,’ rohu, 'a kind of fish,’ nao, ‘a 

boat,’ ys^ hajo, ‘satire,’ and perhaps one or two more. The chief 
exceptions are Persian words, as .y ' abru, eyebrow,’ ,ji\ abru, 
honour/ urzU , wish/ bu or bo y smell/ taruzu y a pair 

of scales/ <duru , ‘ medicine/ ^ jo, ‘ a stream/ Mo, ‘habit/ 
and a few more. 

3) . Nouns ending in x^-a: e.g. xj!> banda , c a slaved 

parJa , ‘a curtain/ gusset , ‘anger/ <u^ fern, ‘a 

tale.' 

Rem. a. JJlLj banafsha, ‘a violet/ tJy tauba, ‘repentance/ 4*5 J 
‘time/ ‘a class/ ai-s sar/tf, ‘expenditure/ fuJchta , ‘a 

1 I use the term Hindi advisedlyfor Sanskrit, not having been a spoken language 
when Urdu sprung into existcuco, could only have furnished words to it through the 
Hindi. 

2 Words like mama, dayd y jacha , hirpd, sob ha, etc., belong, not to UrdQ, but to 
Hindi. Such words were commonly used by the older writers, but are rarely found in 
modern authors; and even the older writers generally used them under peculiar 
circumstances, just as an English novelist, the scene of whose novel is laid in Corn¬ 
wall, for example, might introduce something of the Cornish dialect into his work. 
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dove,’ ICLzha, 'a corpse,’ and a few more, are exceptions; as are 
also all each Arabic nouns as hare s affixed to the masculine to form 
the feminine, maltha, ‘ queen,’ from tliX* malik, ' king,’ » jJ'j 

wulida, ‘ mother/ from jJ'> walid, ‘ father.’ 

Rem. b. Final s (masculine) is frequently changed into 1, and vie* 
versa : eg. &>-\j rilja, for raja, ‘a king;’ ip\ ugra, for ugra, 
‘ Agra.’ 

4) . All nouns terminating in the syllable ^ pan : e.g. 
ullu-pan, ‘ owlishness,’ kam'mapan, ‘meanness,’ 

c /j«J larak-pan, ‘ childishness,’ ‘ childhood.’ Such words 
are all abstract substantives. 

5) . Arabic verbal nouns of the measure J \m\ if ul, in 

which the two alifs (the first and fourth letters) are servile 
and constant: e.g. ghsan, ‘ a kindness,’ Jli) ikbul, 

‘good fortune,’ fj>\ ikrar, ‘avowal,’ jf>\ in/car, ‘denial.’ 

Rem. The few exceptions are ijlus, ‘a sitting," idb&r, 

‘turning back,’ « slab, ‘correction,’ ikruh, ‘aversion,’ Z \J\ 

ilhuh, Solicitation/ j\ imdcld , ‘ assisting/ trad, ‘ adducing/ 

and a few more words that end in LLJ t or d f which are common 
feminine terminations in Arabic nouns. 

6) . Arabic verbal nouns of the measure tafaTul , in 
which the first letter (llj t ) is servile and characteristic, 
and the third is marked with tashdid : e.g. jjj taraddud\ 

* vacillation,’ Jjj talcabbur, 6 haughtiness.’ 

Item. The exceptions are tefy tawajjuli , regard/ yoy taivazzU, 
performing ablution before prayer/ ^sy tawakku t ‘expectation/ lL«J 
tamanndy ‘ wish/ and all nouns ending in t, as tasalli , ‘con¬ 

solation/ tarakki, ‘advancement/ 

7) . Arabic verbal nouns of the measure jillf tafa'ul, in 
which the first and third letters are servile and constant: 
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e.g. Cjy jJ taduruk, ‘calling to account/ cujlo tafawut, 
‘ difference.’ 

Rem. tawuzu, ‘civility,’ is an exception; so also are nil 

nouns ending in ^ — t, as talidsM, * exception.’ 

8) . All Arabic verbal nouns of the measure Jlxiil infiuf 
in which the first, second, and fifth letters are servile and 
constant: e.g. ^CojI insirum , ‘ending,’ ‘ceasing,’ jUuuJ 
inf sal, ‘ decision.’ 

9) . Arabic verbal nouns of the measure Jl x&ifti'dl, in 

which the first, third, and fifth letters are servile and 
constant: e.g. ikhtisdr, ‘abridgment,’ Mimas y 

‘ petition.’ 

Rem. There are a few exceptions, as ihtiyuj, ‘necessity,’ 

lrLsjs-). ihtiijut , ‘ careful guarding,’ istiluh, ‘ a conventional 

term,’ gib), ittilu, ‘announcement’ (in which word, as also in that 
preceding it, the characteristic C J is assimilated to the preceding letter; 
see § 105, viii. Rem ), ( je\ju\ t'tirdz, ‘objection,’ and a few words 
ending in a or t, as 1 jcjI ibtidu, ‘beginning,’ iltifut, ‘attention.’ 

10) . Arabic verbal nouns of the measure juX/il istiful, 

in which the first three letters are servile and charac¬ 
teristic, and the sixth letter also is servile: e.g. jliioA 
is tig far, ‘begging forgiveness,’ istemdl, ‘use.’ 

Rem . The exceptions are Ji ±x+~a\ iste ddd , capacity/ &istilerdh, 
aversion/ htimdad y begging help/ icjawi), ietid d, supplica- 

tion/ \ ietirzd , seeking to please/ 

11) . Arabic nouns of place and time of the measures 
mafal and maf'il, in which the first letter is 

characteristic: e.g. masdar , ‘the source’ (of any 

thing), mashan , ‘habitation,’ |*U* malum and 
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malcan , ‘halting, or dwelling place,’ mashrik, ‘rising 
place’ (of the sun), <_>JU magrib , ‘setting place’ (of the 
sun). 

Hem. The principal exceptions are: Jiff* majCtl, ‘scope,’ ‘power, r 

^ i 9 ^ t 

jLsl* 7nah8har, a place of gathering,’ mahzar, royal presence/ 
mahfilf a place of meeting/ majlis , a place of sitting/ 

iXst*** masjidf a mosque/ manzil , a halting place/ 

12). Arabic nomina instrumenti of the measure jJU 
mi/'al, in which the first letter is characteristic, e g.jg~+ 
mimbar , ‘a pulpit,’ JiuU miskal, ‘a furbishing instrument. 7 

Item. minJchar, a nostril,’ is perhaps the only exception. 

28. Feminine by form arc: 

1) . Arabic nouns ending in a : c.g. lib baba, ‘ duration, 7 
L bala, ‘evil’; and all Hind! diminutives ending in b— iga y 
as bjb- chirga, ‘a bird,’ bjJ phuriga , ‘ a pimple.’ 

Rem . Hot a few Arabic nouns ending in d are masculine, but those- 
that are feminine are far more numerous. 

2) . Arabic nouns ending in o /: c.g. ls-silTi ulfat y 
‘familiarity,’ iziyt Hzzat , ‘honour;’ as also Persian abstract 
nouns formed by dropping the final u of the Infinitive : 
c.g. uiJj raft (from ^J,) ‘going,’ ^1? guft (from 

‘ speaking.’ 

Rem. The exceptions in the first case are very few: e.g . 8ubut r 

confirmation/ sharbat, a drink,’ wakt , ‘time/ 

fthil'at , *a robe of honour/ CUyb yukut, ‘a ruby/ and perhaps a few 
more. The rule does not apply to Hindi nouns, nor indeed to any 
other Persian nouns than the class mentioned. 

3) . All nouns terminating in the syllable iJU* hat or 
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tltj wat, preceded by the long vowel a: eg. 
ghabrahat, 1 perturbation,’ banawat, 1 invention,’ 

* fabrication.’ 

Rem. The affixes dhaf and uwa( help to form a large class of abstract 
substantives. In the DakhinI dialect these affixes take the form u(: 
e.g. ghabraf. 

4) . Persian nouns (chiefly, if not all, abstract sub¬ 
stantives) ending in the syllable ish ; as danish , 

* wisdom,’ (J^\j ndlish^ ‘complaint. 5 

Rem. bdlkh, ‘a pillow,’ is perhaps the solitary exception. It 

may here be observed that sh, simply, is not a feminine termination 
in Urdu. 

5) Nouns ending in i : e.g . roti , 6 bread, 5 

surahi , ‘a gugglet, 5 haddi , ‘a bone. 5 

Rem. punl , ‘water/ jl , ‘life/ dahi , ‘curdled milk/ 

ghly 1 clarified butter/ moti, ‘ a pearl/ hat hi, ‘ an 

elephant/ and a few other words are exceptions. 1 Relative adjectives, 
as dhobi, ‘a washerman/ khazuhchl, ‘a treasurer/ are 

of course masculine by signification, 

6) . Abstract nouns formed by dropping the characteristic 


1 These words are masculine or neuter in Sanskrit, and, as a general rule, such 
words aro ntosculine in Hindi. There arc numerous exceptions though: e g. dg f 
‘fire,’ tard t ‘star,’ bhdph , ‘steam,’ ‘vapour’ ( = S. vdshpa, m.), deh, ‘the body,’ etc. 
Mr. Dowson, however (Urdu Grammar, p. 22), writes as though the rule were of 
universal application , and applied equally to words derived from the Arabic also. 
He says, “ Sanskrit and Arabic scholars should bear in mind that words borrowed 
from those languages retain their original gender; masculines and neuters being 
masculine, and feminines remain (sic) feminine in Hindustan!.” We were not aware 
before of there being a neuter gender in Arabic; and as regards the derivatives from 
that language we can adduce examples by the score in which Arabic feminines have 
been changed to masculines in Urdu and vice versd ; here are a few: «/\i, ‘viper/ 
JahannaWy ‘hell/ khamr y ‘wine/ sham i, ‘the sun/ fahrd, ‘desert/ 'afd, 4 staff/ nafs y 
‘soul/ etc-, not to speak of tho long list of verbal nouns in which Urdu changes the 
feminine termination i of the Arabic into the masculine a ; as muhdwara t * idiom/ 
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syllable U na of the Infinitive; c.g. jl* mar (from UjU 
mama), ‘beating,’ <JL>J lut (from USji lutna ), ‘plunder,’ 
chKap, ‘ printing,’ ‘ impression,’ samajh, ‘ un¬ 

derstanding,’j/, ragar, ‘rubbing,’ ‘friction.’ 

Rem. The exceptions are khel, ‘ play,’ _ .j nock, ‘scratch,’ 
dhalcel, ‘ shove,’ nichor, ‘extract,’ —U nuch, ‘dance,’ , rang, 
‘ colour,’ and a few more. 


7). Arabic verbal nouns of the measure J-*ju taf'il, 
in which the first and fourth letters are servile and 
characteristic; c g. tar gib, ‘ exciting desire,’ 

taskin, ‘consolation,’ ‘execution’ (of an 

order). 


• t t 

Item. la wls , an amulet,/ is perhaps the only exception. 

8). Arabic nomina instrumenti of the measure JI*jU 
mif c alj in which the first and fourth letters are servile 
and characteristic: miJcra ‘scissors,’ 

minkar , ‘a bird’s beak,’ ml?##, ‘a balance.’ 

Item. a. The exceptions are minshur , * a hand-saw/ 

tnismdr, *a peg or nail/ miydr , * a touchstone/ * an assay-balanced 


iforn. J. The following twenty-one letters of the alphabet are femi- 
CL>, lU, £, £, J, J, j, J, 


nine, viz. 

!r, *, 




Item . 0 . The words J-L bulbul , * life? Zl filer f ‘thought,* 

are masculine or feminine, but the latter is generally considered correct 
in Northern India. 

o c. 

Item, d . Generic nouns //iw) are either masculine or 

feminine, and apply equally to both sexes; e.g. chil, ‘a kite/ is 

feminine; haran or hiran, is masculine. In some cases, however, 
the terminations d, ! are added to such nouns to distinguish the sex; 
e.g. harnd, ‘ a buck/ ^3 fit harni, ‘ a doe/ The word ddmi, 
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4 a human being,* though properly a generic noun, and hence applicable 
to females as well as males, is rarely treated as a feminine by Mo- 
tiammadaus; where a Hindu might say achchhi udml, a 

good woman,* a Musalman would say, achchhi aurat. 

29. The gender of compounds is generally determined 

by the latter part of the compound: e.g. shikar- 

gah , ‘a hunting-ground,’ shahr-panah , ‘a wall of 

defence round a town,’ are feminine, because the words 
z€gah and Au panuh are feminine. There are exceptions 
however; as b pTi’e-gali, ‘dignity,’ ilfdli kibla-gah , 
‘an object of reverence,’ ‘father,’ jJiJ nosh-duru , 
‘ medicine,’ ‘ a draught.’ 

FORMATION OF FEMININES FROM MASCULINES. 

30. The most common termination used to form 
feminines from masculines is i. If the masculine 
end in a consonant, this termination is merely added to 
it; as 

j bruJunan, a Brahman, brOhmanl, a Brahman woman.* 

ahlr , < a cowherd,* * a woman of the Ahlr 

caste.* 

pa(hdii y ‘aPuthan , 1 ^a^/iawl/awomanof thePathan 

race.* 

If the masculine end in a or a (*—) ? these terminations 
are changed into i for the feminine: e.g. 

larhCiy * a boy,’ ^ * a girl/ 

ghord , ‘a horse,* fl/iorZ, ‘a mare/ 

*a male slave,* ‘a female slave/ 

shdh zdda, ‘ a prince/ shdh-zudi, ‘ a princess/ 
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31. Other common feminine affixes are an or in, 
^ rii, and ^J\— uni, which are all. used in the case of 
rational beings (chiefly with nouns denoting caste , trade, 
occupation, etc.), and the last two in the case of irrational 
animals also. In the application of these the following 
rules are to be observed: 

1) . If the masculine end in a consonant, the affixes are 
merely added: e.g. 

, , ( ‘ sunuran, ) t 

,V: — : sunur, a goldsmith,’< 0 , . a goldsmith’s wife/ 

sunur ni, ) 

oj t ( kumhuran, ) ( 

kumhur, a potter,’ < , ' } a potter’s wife.’ 

' ( kumhurnl, ) 

slier, ‘ a tiger,’ sheml, ‘ a tigress.’ 

uiif, a male camel/ uiitni, a female camel/ 

mehtar , a sweeper or mehtardni (vulg. mtihtrdni), a 

scavenger/ mehtar’8 wife/ 

2) . If the masculine end in a long vowel preceded by 
any consonant except y, the vowel is generally dropped 
before the affixes are added, and a long md'ruf vowel in 
a monosyllabic masculine noun shortened : e.g. 


U J dulhd, a bridegroom/ 

dulhan, ‘a bride/ 

UiL^j barefhd, ‘a washerman/ 

barethan, * a washerwoman/ 

huhjrd, 1 a greengrocer/ 

huhjran, * a greengrocer’s 


wife/ 

dhobi, * a washerman/ 

^ dhobin or dhoban, 4 a washer¬ 

woman/ 

JU mdli, * a gardener/ 

malm, * a gardener’s wife.* 

hdthi, ‘a male elephant/ 

hathnl , a female elephant/ 

khatrl'a man of the Khatrl 

Ichatrdnl, ‘a Khatri’s wife 

caste/ 

or daughter/ 
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r * 4 / | 

y\* tndmU, a maternal uncle,’ ^3U-* mumdnl, a maternal uncle’s 

wife.’ 

M F <m 9 

5L« mullet, *a doctor or school- mullein I, * a mulld's wife.’ 

master,’ 

Rem. In the word mumdnl (for mamdnl) the influence of final u in 
the masculine is sufficient to change the first vowel from a into u. In 
some instances final u of the masculine is not dropped in the feminine ; 
e.g. tatwu.nl (for fatudnl ), from fattu, ‘a stallion pony.’ 


3). If the termination of the masculine be a preceded 
by y (b ya\ or 1, preceded by hamza (^5 in which case 
a long vowel precedes), a in the first is not dropped, and 
in both cases the affix an or in is changed to j yan or 
J, ’in : e.g. 

t f baniydyan , ) ( 

Uij baniyd , a corn-seller,’ \ ) a baniyd's wife.’ 

( baniyd'in, ) 


nuyan, , 

e ^lj nd'l, a barher.’ ’* a barber’s wife.’ 

nu'in, 

Rem . The above affixes are all derived from the Sanskrit affix 
uni, {e.g. indranl, ‘the wife of Indra’). Of the two forms an 

and in of the first affix, the latter is more commonly used in towns, and 
by Musalmans. This affix is also added to Arabic nouns to form the 
names of women; e.g . Amiran, Nasiban, which are 

generally, though incorrectly, written Amiran , Naslban . 


32. Other masculines and feminines are: 


1 rdjd, * a king,’ 

* a youth/ etc. 

. bhd'l, 'brother/ 

V ' *• 

•SbL khulo , 1 a maternal uncle/ 
beg, ‘lord/ 'prince/ 
lj\£. 2&dn, ‘lord/ 'prince/ 


^J})j rant, ' queen.’ 
nuyikd, ) . 

; ) a damsel/ etc. 

bob nd'ikd, ) 

bahin, 'sister/ 

4SU*. khula, 'aunt/ 

*£o begam, 'lady/ 'princess/ 

khdnam, 'lady/ 'princess.’ 


Ciob ndyak, 
Jjllj nu'ik, 
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The' first of these is derived, through the Prakrit, from 
the Sanskrit rajni, by elision of/; the second is taken 
intact from the Sanskrit, and is perhaps the only example 
in Urdu of a feminine so formed; the third is derived 
through the Prakrit from the Sanskrit bliagini ; the fourth 
is the regular Arabic feminine of khiil, which is also in 
use, and of which khiilu is probably a corruption; the two 
last are borrowed (through the Persian) from the Turkish. 

03. In many cases distinct words are used for the 
feminine: e g. 

c_.*b hup, 'father,’ mun, ‘mother.’ 

juL; sund, ‘bull,’ que, ‘cow.’ 

And the distinction of sex is occasionally indicated, as in 
Persian, by means of the words j> nar, ‘male,’ U mada , 
‘‘female’: c.g. j slier € nar, or j nar slier, ‘a male 
tiger,’ shore mada, ‘a female tiger.’ 

Rem. The formation of Arabic feminines will be treated separately 
in the section on Persian and Arabic constructions. 

. 2. Number a dad). 

34. Nouns have two numbers, the singular wdhid), 
and the plural {■%-*>- jam 1 '). The nominative singular has 
no case-sign, but is always identical with the crude form 
of the noun. The formation of the plural depends on the 
termination and gender of the singular. The following 
rules may be laid down respecting it. 

l). Masculines ending in a consonant, or in one of the 
long vowels 3 — u or o, i, as also a few Hindi mascu¬ 

lines ending in \— a, that are proper names, or nouns de¬ 
noting relationship , titles, professions, etc., and Persian and 
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Arabic words with the same termination, remain un¬ 
changed in the nominative plural: eg. 


ghar , *a house,’ 

plural ghar. 

bichchhu f * a scorpion,’ 

)> 

bichchhu 

motiy ‘ a pearl/ 

99 

motl. 

Us?" chachdf * a paternal uncle/ 

99 

chachu+ 

33 lulu, ‘master/ 

99 

33 laid . 

Isr'j raja, * king/ 

99 

\>~\j rdju* 

. o ( 

vj<3 darydf a river’ (Pers.), 

99 

i ° 

daryd* 

sahrdf a desert’ (Arabic), 

99 

\jsz c sahrd. 


Item. A few Arabic words ending in 0. are exceptions: eg. hs-L* 
mujara, which is treated like Hindi masculines ending in u, and has 
for its nom. plural lS/T U mujare. 

2). Masculines ending in a (with the exceptions 
noticed above), or n— a (which is interchangeable with a)> 
form the nominative plural by changing a, or a, into cs—e: 
e.g. larlce , ‘boys/ from l£jl larltd, ‘a boy;’ parde, 
1 curtains,’ from par da, 1 a curtain or screen.’ 

Mem. a. One Hindi noun of relationship, namely, dudu, *a 
paternal grandfather,’ and a few Arabic nouns; as mujara, 

‘state,’ ‘incident,’ also come under this rule. And as regards nouns 
ending in a, it may be observed that the custom now appears to be 
to retain the final h in writing , but to pronounce it like e : e.g. 
(pronounced parde) * curtains/ 

Item. b. The plural termination e corresponds to the plural termina¬ 
tion e of the Prakrit, vide Lassen’s Instit. Ling. Prak. p. 430. 

8). Feminines ending in I form the nominative 
plural by adding J\— ah to the singular, the fatha of the 
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as 

affix changing the letter of prolongation into the con¬ 
sonant^: e.g. 

hftt, * a girl,’ plural ^,1.01 laflciy&h , ‘ girls.’ 

Rem. The termination &h corresponds to the Prakrit plural increment 
o, which is changed to a and nasalized. 

4). Feminines ending in any letter except i form 
the nominative plural by adding the termination ^— eh 
to the singular; as 

c ‘aurat, ‘a woman,’ plural 'aurateh. 

Jcitub , a book, ,, l i* «f htulen. 

If the singular end in one of the long vowels V— a,. 

u or o, hamza is employed to enounce the initial vowel I. 
of the termination: e.g. 

dau>a, ‘ medicine,’ plural ^^0 or dmo&'m* 

bu or bo, ‘ smell,’ ,, ^ c bu’eh. 

f % ( X- 9 , 

j 0 ™, wife/ „ joruen, 

.». | i. • • 

jU nCCo , a boat/ „ (jjjU nu’o’en or nawen. 

If, however, the singular end in s— a, or ,_J e, these 
terminations are dropped before the plural affix is added 
e.g. 

fdkhla, 'a dove,’ plural fakhteh. 

ijt)Jda/‘a,‘ time,’‘class,’ „ da/eh. 

gd’e, ‘a cow,’. „ J >}£ 0 r ga'eh. 

Jb ro’e, ‘ opinion,’ „ ; or r/Tth. 

Rem. a. The word joru has for its plural joru ah as well as 

the regular joru'eh ; and a few other words ending in fi or o perhaps 

never occur in the plural: e.g. yb balu, ‘sand,’jjh darn, ‘liquor-’ 

/ it, ‘ a street,’ su, ‘ direction ,’ha jo, ‘satire,’ } j\j> tar&stu, ‘a 
pair of scales.’ As exceptions to the rule we may note the oi««is of 
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feminine diminutives which end in It— iyd ; as Vis• chirxyd, 1 a bird/ 
burhiyd , an old woman/ phuriyd , a pimple/ these take 

the plural forms of the feminines from which they are derived: e.g. 
chiriyun ( = pi. of cliirl ), burliiydh ( = pi. of burhl). 

Rem. b. The plural affix like the preceding affix an, corresponds 
to the Prakrit affix o , which is frequently changed to e in the Prakrit 
dialects. 

Rem. c. Dissj’llables with a short vowel in the first syllable, and 
fat ha (a) in the second, generally drop the fatha when, in the course 
of inflection or derivation, a syllable is added beginning with a vowel: 
e.g. jagheh, plural of jag ah , * a place/ 


3. Declension (l.ju tasrlf , or gar dan ). 

35. Strictly speaking there is no such thing as declen¬ 

sion in Urdu; the cases arc formed by means of certain 
adverbs (called hurufS ma'natvl, 1 significant 

2 (articles,’ by the native grammarians), which are placed 
after the noun, and hence termed postpositions. 

36. The cases (c^3U- Juilat), as generally given in Hin¬ 
dustani grammars, are eight in number; namely, the 
Nominative, Agent, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, Abla¬ 
tive, Locative, and Vocative. In reality, however, there 
are but two cases ; viz. the crude form or Nominative , and 
the oblique form, or that to which the postpositions are 
added, and which Dr. Caldwell happily terms the Formative. 

Rem. Most Urdu grammarians, ignoring all grammatical forms save 
those of the Arabic and Persian, recognise but three cases; viz. the 
Nominative and Agent hdlaU fd‘ill, or Jxli fd*tl), the 

Genitive hulate %zdfai\ and the Dative-Accusative 

kalatt maf'ull, or j maf ( ul bih). The Ab* 
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lative and Locative they term * <*jsz* majr&r o jurr , the attracted 
and the attracting ’ (i.e. the object attracted and the preposition attract - 
ing it); and the Vocative they call ^ nidd o munddd, ‘the 

calling and the called.’ 


37. The postpositions which 

are 

used in lieu of case- 

endings are : 






for the Agent, sing, and plural. 

la kd, ‘ of/ etc. 


y> 

Genitive, ,, 

£ ko, ‘to/ * for,’ 


?f 

Dative, ,, 

^ se , ‘from,’ ‘with,’ 

‘by.’ 

99 

Ablative, ,, 

or jj - men,par or pa, ‘in, 

* ‘on/ 

99 

Locative ,, 


38. The singular nominative, as wc liave already ob¬ 
served, has no postposition added to it, but is always 
identical with the crude form of the noun. 

The postposition of the agent case is derived from the affix na l of 
the Sanskrit instrumental case (singular), to which it was no doubt at 
first understood to correspond in use and signification ; but according 
to the conception of those who now employ it, it is nothing more than 
a mere sign to distinguish the subject or agent of a transitive verb in 
the tenses formed with the passive participle (§§ 183, 188). 

The genitive case is simply an adjective, formed by means of an 
adjective affix (see § 42). 

The accusative case, strictly speaking, does not exist in Hindi and 
Urdu; its place is supplied by the nominative (which we shall call the 
direct object ), or by the dative, in which case the postposition ko is not 
to be translated into English. 

The vocative case takes no postposition, but a variety of interjections 
may be prefixed to it. 

1 For the derivation of the other postpositions see the section on Prepositions and 
Postposition*. 
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22 m. a. The force of the dative is occasionally expressed by the 
postpositions ta'lh , * to/ and ,-i-J IVe or wdate, ‘for the 

sake of/ ‘ for/ together with the genitive they govern: e.g. ^ c-*b 
U+p Idp-lie ta'lh ( c->b tajp £ 0 ), f to the father / cJLJ, ^51^ 
bhu'l-Jce ll'e, ‘for (my) brother/ Other obsolete forms of the ablative 
postpositions, which occur in the older writings, are 8eh f ^ son , 
«i7l; and in some grammars lL£o talc (Ci3j fofa£) also is given as 
a postposition of the locative case, but as this particle never signifies 
‘in/ ‘on/ but simply indicates motion towards and arrival at an object, 
the Urdu grammarians rightly regard it as a distinct postposition govern¬ 
ing the inflected form of a noun. Instead of lL tdk the postpositions 
tori and ^p ta'lh, ‘ till/ ‘ up to/ are occasionally found in the 
older writings, but are now obsolete. 

Bern. b. Two postpositions (generally those of the ablative and 
locative cases) are frequently used together: e.g. ghar-meh-se, 

‘from within the house/ ^ bail parse, ‘from upon the ox/ In 
such cases the first is regarded by some of the native grammarians as 
a noun governing the preceding noun in the genitive. 

39. The form assumed by a noun before it takes a post¬ 
position after it (whether that postposition be expressed 
or understood) is generally termed the oblique form. We 
prefer calling it, with Dr. Caldwell, the Formative. In 
constructing the Formative the following cases arise: 

1). If the nominative singular end in any letter except 
the masculine terminations a and a (§ 33, 2), the 
Formative singular is identical with the nominative, and 
the Formative plural is obtained by adding the termina¬ 
tion oh to the singular: e.g. nom. sing, jg ghar, i a 
house,’ Formative singular ghar , Formative plural 
gharoh. In the vocative plural the nasal n of the termi¬ 
nation oh is dropped, e.g. ^ gharo , ( 0 houses.’ 
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2). If the nom. sing, end in \— a or t~ a (§ 33, 2), the 
Formatives are obtained by changing these letters into 
e for the singular, and uS — oh for the plural: e.g. nom. 
sing. ghora, £ a horse,’ singular Formative ghore, 
plural Formative ghoroh ; nom. sing. <tAc gussa , 

* anger,’ sing. Form, gussc, plural Form. gussoh. 
But nouns which are the names of living beings do not 
inflect: e.g. Ghasita , Formative Ghasita. 

Item. a. According to some native grammarians no proper name 
ehould be inflected; hence we find in the Kawu'idZ Urdu , Part III., 

snj d *f \ } =r l/p *) <=4^ <=1 

jamnd-ke kahnese wdh daryd samjhd-jiiegu jo dthll matkurd 
dgra Ice niche hahtd hat , ‘ By mentioning the Jamna that river will be 
understood which flows by (lit. under) Dehll, Mathura, and Agra/ 

Hem. b . The Formative is originally, as Dr. Trumpp suggests (Sindhi 
<}ram. p. 123), the Prakrit Genitive. This is not very clear in the 
singular, but the termination oh of the Formative plural is evidently 
the termination ana or una of the Prakrit genitive plural, and in the 
uase of the pronouns the identity is unmistakeable. 

40. All nouns then may be arranged in two classes 
or declensions, corresponding to the two forms of the 
Formative. 


The .Fiest Declension. 

41. The first declension comprises all feminines, and 
masculines terminating in any letter except (original) 
£— a ; those ending in 1-. 5, however, are Persian or 
Arabic words, or Hindi nouns of relationship, etc. 
<§ 33,1); e . s . 
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1). ghar, ‘a house’ (masc.). 

PLURAL. 

Norn ghar , ‘ a 

Formative jp ghar . 

Agent, ghar-nc/ 

Gen. I &ghar-I’d, 

Dut. ghar-ho, 

A». [ //"’ 

( £ghar ho, 

Abl. ghar-se, ‘ 

by, a 1 

Loc.^j - ghar-men . 

on, a 1 

Yoc. ^j) at ghar, 

2). l<?~ chacha , c a paternal uncle/ 

Nom. ls=?" chacha, ‘ an uncle/ Ur?" chacha, ‘uncles/ 

Form. Is?" chacha. ,*Ls?" chacha'oh. 

_ )• 

Agent (-jls?" chachd-ne, ‘by an uncle.’ chacha oh ne^by uncles? 

Gen. l£ U:?" chacha -hi, ‘of an uncle/! Is ,*Ls?" chachuoh hd, * of uncles/ 
etc. etc. etc. * etc. etc. etc. 

2?<?wi. Like chachd arc declined such Hindi nouns as rd jd, ‘a 

king/ US Idld, ‘a master/ as also Jersian and Arabic nouns (masc.).; 

e.g . darya, ‘ a river/ paArd, * a desert/ 


8.) mot'i , ‘a pearl’ (masc.). 


Horn. moti, *a pearl/ 

^y motx, ‘pearls/ 

jForm. y moth 

uyly tnotiyoh or motVoh. 

Gen. ^ y motl-hd, ‘of pearl/ 

y motiyoh-hd, ‘of pearls/ 

etc. etc. 

etc. etc. 


house/ 


'by a house.’ 
‘ of a house/ 
‘ to a house/ 

‘ a house/ 

from, with, 
louse/ 

, -par, ‘ in, 
louse/ 

0 house/ 


jp ghar, ‘ houses/ 
ghar oh. 

gharoh-nc, ‘by houses/ 

b gharon-hd, ‘ of houses/ 

<£ gharoh-ho, ‘ to houses/ 

jp ghar, i 

y s # houses/ 

gharoh-ho, 

gharoh-se ,‘ from houses/ 
gharoh-meh, ‘inhouses/ 
• ai gharo, ‘ 0 houses/ 
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4). bichchhu, 1 a scorpion’ (masc.). 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. jJif' bichchhu, ‘a scor- bichchhu, ‘ scorpions/ 

pion * 

| Form. bichchhu. bichchhu oh. 

Agent bichchhu-ne t * by a «J bichchhu oh-ne, ‘by scor- 

scorpion. 3 pions/ 

Rem. Final u is occasionally shortened before the termination on of 

S- * O — , , S. 9 o—. . . 

the Formative plural is added; as umu'on (for^ji*^! awsu’ow); 

and if final d or a be preceded by 1— d, it is frequently dropped in 
the Formative plural: e.g. Jtf* ha oh , fromjl^f y/m’ 0 , 4 a wound or 

• • Vi • c 

sore/ On the same principle final w in such words as Ju pdnw, a 
foot,’ »3b a village/ etc., is frequently dropped in the Formative 

iO * * 

plural, and occasionally the preceding nasal also : e.g. ^.30 pdn'on and 
^,.b pa on, lor pdiuvoh. In the singular of such words more¬ 

over final w is often transposed and changed to o, and hence the singular 
form ^j.u pd'on , a foot/ ^j.b gaon , a village/ the Formative plural 
of which has the same form by contraction. 


5). rat, ‘night’ (fem.). 


Kom. rut, ‘ night.’ 

\j rdteh, ‘nights/' 

! . 

Form. CU'j rat. 

rdtoh. | 

Gen. cl rdl-ku , ‘of night.’ 

etc. etc. etc. 

6). ]jj daiva , 1 n 

Nom. hJ daiva, ‘ medicine.’ 

| ^y\j rdtoh-kd , ‘of nights/ 

etc. etc. etc. 

icdicine ? (fem.). 

dawu'en , medicines/ 

jForm. l.J dated. 

dawa'oh. | 

Agent datca-ne, ‘by the 

medicine/ 
etc. etc. etc. 

c Lsjfo** daw& f oh-ne, ‘by medi¬ 
cines/ 

etc. etc. etc. 
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7). jj bo or bit, c smell 9 (fem.), 

Nfo m. jj bo or bu, * smell/ bo'eh or bu'eh, * smell/?/ 

Form. £ bo or bn. bu'oh. 

Rem. The few feminines ending in e and a (*~) not only drop those 
letters in the nominative plural, but also in the Formative plural: e.g. 

g&'oh, from <Jlf gd'e , ‘a # cow/ fdkhtoh , from 

fdkhta, * a dove.’ 

8). larJcl, 6 a girl.’ 

!Nom. larJcl, * a girl/ larkiyuh, * girls/ 

Form, larJcl. larkiyon or larkVon. 

Rem. a. Feminine diminutives, such as cliiriyu , ‘a bird/ l 

phuriyd, a small boil/ drop the final d in the Formative plural (as in 
the plur. nom.), and so have the same plural forms as feminines ending 
in f : e.g. nom. pi. chiriyun, ‘ birds/ Form. pi. chiriyon. 

Rem. b. A noun terminating in nasal n is declined in the singular 
just as if the nasal were not present, but the nasal is dropped in the 
plural. 

The Second Declension. 

42. The second declension comprises all masculine 
(Hindi) nouns ending in a (except such as denote rela¬ 
tionship, titles , professions , etc.) and all masculines ending, 
in a : e.g. 

1). l£jJ larka, ( a boy. ? 

]Nom. larkd, ( a boy/ | forte, * boys/ 

' Form. c=£P forte. j tarkoii. | 

Agent cLcsrp fofte-ne' by a boy/ 

( cJP ia rte, 4 boy ’/ 

Voo. < ># * , 

t ^ ** forte, 0 boy!’ 


<J_ larkoh-ne, i by boys/ 

( fjl larko , i boys! * 

( ij] ai larko, 4 0 boys l* 
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2). sJj'parda, ‘a curtain.’ 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

b ( ■ b { . m 

Nora. parda , a curtain.’ parde , curtains. 

Form. pardon . 

ifow. a. According to the present custom of writing such words as 
end in a, the Formative singular is identical, in writing, with the 

O 

nominative : e.g. s , pronounced parde. 

Item. b. A few masc. Arabio nouns also, as ^^>-1* mujard, ‘ incident,’ 
4 circumstance,’ lAJ nashu, ‘ intoxication,’ belong to this declension. 

Item. c. Nasal n at the end of words is retained in the singular, as 
also in the nominative plural, but dropped in the Formative plural: eg. 
nom. sing. jUj banigdn, a merchant,’ Form. sing, banigen, nom. 
pi. banigen , Form. pi. baniyon. 

Item. d. Words ending in ya, as pdga , ‘the foot or leg’ (of a 

thing), <0^ Iciruya, ‘hire,’ ‘rent,’ may follow the general rule, or 
change y into hamza in the Form. sing.: e.g. >\j page or 
pue f kirdye or kirae. In the plural, however, the rule 

is generally observed. Similarly from rupaga are formed 
rdpa'e or rupai \ and from <LJj> rupaga the forms ^Xij rupaic or 

s p < s' 9 . 

rupai. It is a mistake to derive these forms from <Uj rupiya, 
and call them irregular. 

The Genitive (& 2 \ 

43. The Genitive, as has been remarked before, is 
formed by means of an adjective affix (\s ha = Prakrit ERt 
7ro = Sanskrit gi ka), and is a real adjective, changing its 
termination so as to agree with, its governing noun (the 
just as the Hindi adjective ending in \— d does. 

Rem. The Persian genitive construction is also used in Urdu, and it 
is a noteworthy fact that the relation of the'governed to the governing 
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noun is expressed in the same manner as that of a noun to the adjective 
qualifying it (see Persian Constructions , § 76). 


III. THE ADJECTIVE ^l). 

44. Tlie adjective generally precedes the noun it quali¬ 

fies, and, unless it end in \— a, and be derived from the 
Hindi, is indeclinable: c.g. \'; } f a-jLj safed ghord , ‘ a white 
horse;’ safed ghorl, ‘a white mare;’ 

safedghore, ‘white horses.’ 

45. Adjectives (not Persian or Arabic) which end in 
\— d (the masc. termination), are declined in the singular 
like nouns of the Second Declension, and form the nom. 
pi. in the same way; but the Formative pi. is identical 
with that of the singulai-. The feminine is formed by 
changing the termination \— d, of the masc. into l, 
and is not altered for case or number: c.g. 


SINGULAR.. 

Masculine. 

Nom. achchha , ‘good.’ 

Form. ^-£=*4 achchhe. 


Feminine. 




achchhl. 


^ i achchhl. 


PLURAL. 

Nom. achchhe. j 

Form. achchhe . I 


. achchhl. 
achchhl. 


The genitive is similarly declined: c.g. 


SINGULAR, 

Nom. ghar-ka* of the house/ 

* household/ 

Form.<-£ ghar-ke. 


ghar-kl. 

yjl gter-ti. 


Nom. ^ ghar-ke. 
Form. j4 ghar-ke. 


ghar-ki. 
y/.j£ ghar-kl. 


PLURAL. 
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Examples: ^.jT achchhu ddnti, 1 a good man,’ dat. 
sing. £ aclichhe iidniiIco, ‘to a good man;’ nom. 

P 1 - lT> jT 1 achclihe adml , ‘good men/ abl. pi. c= a^\ 
^ uy ~*S\ achcliheddmiyoh se , ‘from good men:’ 
achchlil 'ciurat, ‘a good woman/ dat. sing. ^ 
achchlu 'aurat Ico, ‘ to a good woman/ nom. pi. ^>4 

achchhi * aurateh , ‘good women/ mohan-lcd 

ghorci , ‘Mohan’s liorse/ loo. sing.^j molian-lce 

ghore par, ‘on Mohan’s horse/ nom. pi. J^^by* mo¬ 
han-lce gliore, ‘Mohan’s horses/ dat. pi. ^ \j£y$ <=£ 
mohan-lceghoron Ico, ‘to Mohan’s horses.’ 

ife/w. One Persian adjective ending in ^ — <7, viz. 

Separate,’ and one Arabic, UAi fidCnui (for * certain,’ are simi¬ 

larly declined. 

ifom. A If a masculine noun is qualified by several adjectives ca¬ 
pable of inflection, they are all declined in the same way : e.g. Jji 

bare lcule ghore, i large black horses.’ And if the adjective be a 
compound word, the latter part of which is itself an adjective or par¬ 
ticiple determining a preceding substantive, this last is declined so as 
to agree with the noun qualified by the compound adjective: e.g. 
c= ijfJ foplphate larJce, ‘ the boys with torn caps’ (lit. ‘the 

^ f „ 1 7 * ( 

cap-torn boys’), ^Jt'y dupat\a-phapi larhi , the girl with a 

torn veil or mantle.’ 

Rem. c . If final u of an adjective be nasalized, the nasal does not 
affect its declension, but is retained in all the cases: e.g. ^jlA 
buy an hath , ‘the left hand,’ y (^-jU or) hay eh (or bach) 

Mth-ko , *to the left hand,’ uJji? btdih taraf\ ‘the left side.’ 

Rem. d . The adjective occasionally follows the noun it qualifies. 
This is especially the case if the attribute is to be emphasized or 
brought prominently to notice. In the older writings, moreover, femi- 
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nine adjectives following the nouns they qualify sometimes take the 
plural termination of substantives; a3 bhdriyuh, 

‘heavy or wearisome nights;’ ( j£sc'’,\ kothriydn lahut 

dhchiyun, ‘very lofty rooms;’ but this construction is now obsolete. 

46. A few Persian adjectives ending in »— a are de¬ 

clined like Hindi adjectives ending in a; but as a rule such 
adjectives are indeclinable. The following are the most 
important of those that inflect: ihUcu be-chura , ‘helpless/ 
‘poor,’ ijb' tdza , ‘fresh,’ hardm-zdda, ‘base-born,’ 

‘rascally,’ dlwdna, ‘mad,’ ‘insane,’ rdhda, 

‘rejected,’ sharminda, ‘ashamed,’ ‘bashful,’ 

/cantina, ‘mean,’ ganda, ‘fetid,’ ‘rotten,’ mdhda , 

‘tired,’ ‘indisposed,’ sjjj U nd-dida, ‘unseen,’ nd- 

kdra, ‘useless.’ 

of ( ( 

Hem. a. To theso some grammarians add umda y exalted/ 

a!Lj yak-sdla, * annual/ dustila, ‘biennial/ etc., but these 

are not inflected by writers of the present day: e.g . cpb umda 

but, an excellent matter,' not c^b 

Hem. b. Adjectives, when used as concrete nouns, are declined like 
nouns: e.g . Wo dund f *a wise man/ dana } oh»8e y ‘from 

the wise/ 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

47. Adjectives undergo no change of form to express 
the comparative and superlative degrees. .When two 
objects are compared, that with which the comparison is 
made generally takes the form of the ablative, the adjective 
itself remaining in the positive and following it: e.g. 

joij mohan zaid-se lard hai, ‘ Mohan is bigger than 
Zaid.’ The superlative is, strictly speaking, nothing more 
than a comparative involving the pronominal adjective 
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sab, ‘ all,’ (prefixed to the ablative, either expressed 
or understood) as its complement: e.g. ^ u £}i t_~w 
4>-l mohan sab larlcoh-se achchha hai, ‘ Mohan is better 
than (the best of) all the boys;’ ^ \j> ^ wdh 

sab-se barn hai, ‘he is bigger than (the biggest of) all.’ 

Rem. a . The particle signifies the difference between two object® 
that are compared with each other, and hence its use in forming the 
comparative degree. It is a remarkable fact that this method of form¬ 
ing the comparative and superlative is borrowed from the Semitic 
languages. The only trace of the Sanskrit method that exists in Urdu 
is found in the forms borrowed from the Persian, as ^ Uh, ‘good/ 
Mh-tar, better/ bvhtarin, best 1 (see Persian Construc¬ 

tions, § 78). 

Rem. b. Instead of the ablative, however, we occasionally meet with 
the genitive or the locative; as mohan sab-kd ba^d 

hai , ‘Mohan is biggest of all/ JjJ sale 

fdlib^ilmoh men zaid achchha hai , *Zaid is the best among all the 
students.* The comparative is also frequently expressed by using the 

O 9 { m * C * ® 

word ba-nisbat, in relation to/ in comparison with/ with 

the genitive of the noun with which the comparison is made,* as j oj 

s C. 9 * o 

^jJS> ocJj ij&y As zaid’led kadd banisbat mohan-ke buland 

hai, ‘ Zaid’s stature is tall in comparison with Mohan's/ 

48. An intensive signification is given to an adjective, 
in either the positive or comparative degree: l) by repeat¬ 
ing it; as lf»-l achchha achchha, ‘ very good,’ 

18htar iShtar, ‘much better:’ 2) by prefixing to it an 
adverb, or a noun or adjective used adverbially, as 
oyle barn bhari, ‘very heavy;’ baliut achchhu t 

‘very good’ (which is still more intensified by the ad¬ 
dition of the emphatic particle ^ hi to the adverb, as 
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bahut-hi achchha , ‘exceedingly good’); c^o' n J 

nilidyat khub-surat, ‘extremely handsome;’ Uls^l 
««r /:«/«, ‘more black,’ and }!la ^ j.\ aur bhi Icula, ‘even, 
or still, blacker;’ ziydda hasin , ‘more beautiful,’ 

or ‘exceedingly beautiful;’ jjy astJaj ba-darja behtar , or 
ba-darjahu helitar , ‘by degrees, or many degrees, 
better,’ ‘far better;’ Icahiii behtar, ‘anywhere 

better,’ ‘ever so much, or incomparably, better:’ 3) by 
adding to the adjective the termination L sd ; L SIS’ kidd¬ 
ed, ‘very black,’ or ‘blackish,’ L bahut-su, ‘a large 
quantity,’ ‘very much’; U tliord-sd , ‘just a little,’ ‘a 

very little.’ 

49. With the intensive affix L- sd must not be confounded 
the adjective of similitude L sd, , L; sdr, or U L sail ‘like.’ 
This may be added to substantives or adjectives to form 
adjectives corresponding (when subjoined to substantives) 
to those which in English have the termination ish ; as 
L-ljp larkd-sd, ‘boyish,’ LSli kdld-sd, ‘black-like,’ 
ek-sdii, or U LX yaJc-sdii , ‘one-like,’ ‘similar.’ 

50. Whether the adjunct L be employed as an intensive, 
or as an adjective of similitude, it is declinable like Hindi 
adjectives ending in \— d, and the noun to which it is 
added inflects just as it would do without it: e.g. 

ff bahut-seghorc, ‘a great many horses;’ a b 
kafi-si ghorifjaii , ‘very black (or blackish) mares.’ 1 

Item. Lj sd or ^j\~» sun , ‘like/ ‘resembling/ is most probably the 

1 The use of sa after the genitive appears to have perplexed the grammarians greatly. 
The matter belongs properly to Syntax; but we may observe here, that the con¬ 
struction in such cases is precisely similar to that of the English; the muzd/\ or noun 
which governs the genitive, is invariably understood, and it is to this that the adjunct 
of similitude is attached: e.g. in the phrase shcr-kl-sl jurat , the word jurat (to which 
the adjunct sa pertains) is understood after kT t just as, in the English equivalent, 1 a 
form like a tiger’s/ the word * form* is understood after 1 tiger’s’ (C£ also { 362). 
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Prfikrifc form of the Sanskrit &&; whereas the intensive particle 
L is derived from the Sanskrit n* s&8f fold, etc* 

IV. NUMERAL ADJECTIVES (l.'A£ ^X). 

51. The Urdu numerals are the same as those of the 
Hindi, and are derived from the Sanskrit through the 
medium of the Prakrit. 1 Like other adjectives they 

1 In deriving its words from the Prakrit, the Hindi generally drops final short vowels, 
elides one or both the letters of conjunets, and lengthens medial short vowels, especially 
where a conjunct, or one of the consonants, is elided. Thus we have:— One, Sanskrit 
eka, Prakrit, <fkka, Hindi ek :— Two, S. dvi, P .do, H. do: — Three , S. tri, P. tinni, H. 
tin :— Four, S. chatur, P. cliattari, II. char, by elision of the conjunct:— Five, S. pan¬ 
chan, P. paheha, II. pahch : —*S7.r, S. shash , P. eh ha, II. chha (the cerebral sibilant of 
the Sanskrit being changed in Prakrit into chh : occasionally this sibilant is changed 
into h, very commonly into .9, as is also the palatal sibilant s of the Sanskrit, since 
Prukrit has no palatal or cerebral sibilant):— Seven, S. sapf.an , P. satta, II. sht : — 
Fight, S. ash tan, P. ait ha, H. nth : — Fine, S. navan, P. nad, II. nau :— 'Ten, S. dasan, 
P. dasa, II. das. 

From ten upwards the numbers arc formed by prefixing the units to the tens, which, 
however, previously undergo a change of form: c.g. the Prakrit dasa is changed, first 
lo 'Ia ha, and then to raha ; as Eleven, S. ekddasan , P. earaha , II. igdrah (not eliding 
the k of the Sanskrit, but changing it into the soft g, and changing the diphthong e 
into the short vowel i), whence, by transposition of vowel, gidrah, whence gydrah : — 
Twelve, S. dvTulalan, P. vdraha, If. bdrah :— Thirteen, S. trayodasan, P. terah, II, 

. lerah :— Fourteen , S. chaturdasan , P. chaiidah , II. chaudah :— Fifteen, S . pahehadasau, 
P. pannaraha, H. pandrah, for pandarah, by change of conjunct to nd before the 
liquid r: — Sixteen, S. shodasan , P. surah or solah (?), II. sorah or solah :— Seventeen, 
S. saptadasan, P. sattaraha, II. satrah for sattarah : — Eighteen, S. ashtadasan, P. 
attharaha, II. aihdrah :— Twenty, S. vimsati, P. visa!, II. his. 

The numbers 19, 29, 39, etc. are formed by prefixing to the following decades the 
word un (Sanskrit una, ‘diminished’), and making certain changes in the initial letters 
of some of the decades: e.g. the v of the Prakrit visa/, is elided; as, Nineteen ( i.e. 20 
diminished by 1) is un-is: so also in the other compounds, ekis, ‘twenty-one,’ and 
so on. 

Thirty, S. trimsat, P. Usaii, II. t~s, whence Twenty-nine, untTs. 

Forty, S. chatvarimsat, P. chattdrisa (?), II. chdlis , by elision of the conjunct tt, and 
change of r to /. In compounds, chalis is changed into tails, before which the vowels 
a, i, i of tho units are changed to c, eh, or aih. In forty-two and forty-six, ch is 
elided. 

Fifty, S. pahchdsat, P. panndsa, II. pachas (which is closer to the Sanskrit than to 
the Prakrit); whence, Forty-nine , nuchas, the first syllable of pachas being elided. 
In the numbers 50 to 58, the last syllable is dropped and original n restored; as pach- 
pan. In 61, 52, 54, 57, 58, the p of pan is, for the sake of euphony, softened into b, 
and thence into v or w. 

From the Sanskrit shashti is derived the Hindi siifh, whence un-safh, ‘fifty-nine/ 
iksa{h, ‘ sixty-one/ etc. 
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generally precede the noun, which may be in the singular 
or plural. 


The Cardinal Numbers. 


FIGURES. 

NAMES. 

FIGURES. 

NAMES. 


ARABIC. 

PKVA- 

NAUAItl. 



ARABIC. 

DEYA- 

NAGART. 


1 

1 


cX;' 

12 

ir 


&j\j Idrah. 

2, 

r 

R 

do. 

13 

\r 


XjJ icrah. 

3 

r 



14 

if 

S8 

o ^ 

chaudah. 

4 

f- 

8 

char. 

15 

u 

w 

G G 

pandrah . 

5 

t 

M 

g 

punch . 

16 

n 



6 

T 

$ 

chlia* 

17 

lv 

q'o 

c 

satrah. 

7 

V 


sat • 

: 



( b athurah. 





18 

!A 

<F 


8 

A 






( athurd . 

9 

1 

Q. 

y nau. 

19 

n 

qo. 

and 

10 

1* 

^0 

das. 

20 

r 

RO 





f \ igdrah. 




f 

11 

w 


( * gydrah. 

21 

ri 

RI 

i ( iklrts. 


In sattar , ‘seventy,’ the p of the Sanskrit saptati is assimilated to t, and final t 
changed into r; and in tho compounds, initial s is, for the sake of euphony, changed 
into h ; as unhattar , 4 sixty-nine ihhattar , * seventy-one.’ 

4 eighty,’ is from the Sanskrit aslti, tho final t being elided, and the sibilant 
doubled. In the compounds, however, the doubling of tho sibilant docs not take place, 
while the conjunctive vowel « is added to the units; as unas/, * seventy-nine t leas', 

4 cighty-one. nawast , 4 eighty-nine,’ instead of ununawe, as might have been 

expected. 

Nawe, or mmce } ‘ninety,’ is derived from tho Sanskrit navati. In tho compounds 
formed therewith, the conjunctive vowel a is added to the units: c.g. ikdnawe, 
4 ninety-one.’ 

The word mu, or sat) 4 one hundred,’ is derived from the Sanskrit hta, Prakrit sad. 
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FIGURES. 

NAMES. 

| FIGURES. 

NAMES. 


ARABIC 

1 DRVA- 
‘ NAGAkl 



ARABIC 

DEVA- 
* NAGAltl 


22 

rr 

44 

C/*^V ^Is. 1 

40 

P* 

8o 

chdlis. 

23 

24 

rr 

ri* 

** 

48 

^*1$. 

o ^ 

^ chaubis. 

41 

PI 

84 

( (j.J.yij! tkialis. 

( Hit cl Its. 

25 

To 

44 

pachls. 

42 

pr 

84 

^Sb be'tills. 

26 

n 

4$ 

chhabbls. 

43 

pr 

8? 

tentulis. 

27 

rv 

^'0 

S(ltti IS, 

44 

FP 

88 

chau'tills. 

28 

TA 


^m** 5U*j\ afliu'is. 

45 

P* 

84 

t^Jbj paint tills. 

29 

n 

4<i. 

v p , 

46 

pi 

8§ 

jju*J b>- clihe* tills. 

30 

r* 

3® 


47 

Pv 

{{'a 

^/uu.^1^1 samttills, 

31 

n 


{ dells. 

48 

PA 

8* 

( arttiln. 

34 

( eX7w. 



( afhtdlu. 

32 

rr 

34 


49 

P^ 

8e 

(jwb| unchti8. 

33 

rr 

33 

o 4 

^**«**J.*J tCYltlS* 

50 

0* 

40 

pachas. 

34 

rp 

38 1 

V x 

clmuhtls. 

51 

t\ 

44 

( vlcuivan. 


re 


c- ^ 



( jojlST, ilctiioan . 

35 

34 

paihtls. 







52 

c r 

44 

hdwan. 

QC 


-4 # 

... /i^7)/*y/T« ll 




37 | 

rv 


j saintls. 

53 

r 

13 i 

.y^Jl trepan or tirpan. 

38 j 

rA 


^ ^ ClfJltlS. 

54 

ep 

48 

chauwan. 

3 C 

J 

55 | 

cc 

44 

pachpan. 

39 J 

H | 

3* 

( \ untalU. 

( W“ ^ unchain. 

56 

57 

e 1 

eV 

4$ 

4*0 

ij+if* chhappan. 

satttiwan . 
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FIGURES. 

NAMES. 

FIGURES. 

NAMES. 

— 






DKVA- 



ARABIC. 

DF.VA- 

NAGARI. 



ARABIC. 

NAGARI. 


58 

cA 


afkdivan. 

75 

Vi 


JLqsfipachhattar. 

59 

C 1 

Ma 

«$!LJ \ unsath. 

76 

Vi 


chhihattar. 

60 

r 


^!;L saih. 

77 

vv 

'S'S 

m o 

j^z~s sathattar * 


n 

ft 

{ JLSj\ clsath. 

78 

VA 

v§t: 

jL*j\ athattar. 

61 

[ ^L*^\ iksatk. 

79 

vl 

'OQ. 

\ undsh 

62 

ir 


busctth. 

80 

A* 

X=0 

assi . 

w ' 

63 

ir 

to 

1 tresatli or 

f tirsath. 

81 

Al 


l clash 

1 Hast. 








64 

11 s 

$8 

C * # 1 

chaunsath. 

* J V 

82 

Ar 


be ash 

65 

1# 

to 

^VuJlj paihsatli. 

83 

A~ 


, Jj tirush 

Li- 1 

66 

11 

to 

chhe'usath. 

81 

Ai* 

c 8 

, -J chaurdsl. 

Li> v 

67 

IV 

to 

sarsa{h. 

85 

As 

cq 

pacJiust. 




Vi* 

( .fL-il (irsa/Zi. 

86 

Al 


, chhcdsJ . 

Li^ ••'*» 

68 

1A 


v 




satasi. 




( (itllSath 

87 

AV 

C'S 

69 

11 

to 

• v p i 

i unhattar. 

> ^ 

88 

AA 

ce 

a//<tasL 

70 

V* 

'SO 

sat tar. 

> 

89 

Al 


navjdsi . 


Vi 


( .-Jljt elliattar. 

90 

i* 

ao 

ijy naive or nawwe. 

71 

'S'l 

r " 

j M Hi 




{ s 


( ikhattar . 


ii 


( eldnawe. 

•72 

vr 

'O* 

JL V ,: bah at tar. 

91 

« 

( ilanawe. 

73 

vr 


tihattar. 

j ^ 

92 

ir 

ex 

v^yb bdnawe. 

74 

vf 

'sa 

chauhattar. 

Jr j v 

93 

li 

ir 


tirdmwe. 
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FIGURES. 

NAMES. 

FI RUll Eli. 

NAMES. 


ARABIC. 

I>KVA“ 

NAG AM. 



ARABIC. 

DF.VA* 

KAOABI. 


94 


<18 

±Sy\jyy dtcmrdnawe 

93 



afhdnawe. 

95 

I* 

QM 

^jy lad; pandi unawe 

99 


<l<> 

( ^jy^nindnawe. 


^$y W; packdnawe 

[ ijy^y navunawe . 

9G 



^jy chkeunawe. 

1 



( aw sau. 

' ^ sat. 

•97 

w 

1 

<L^> 

±$y \ima satunawe. 

100 

1“ 

<)00 

% 


Rem. In the compounds, naive is generally contracted to nice, as 
ih'mwe, hanwc, or the vowel of n is pronounced very rapidly. In 
Hindi it also takes the form nawwe. 


52. The numbers above one hundred are formed as in 
English, 1 but the conjunction 'and’ is not expressed: c.g. 
CSj) ** cl: sau cl: , ‘one hundred (and) one;’ ^ 

cl: sau do, ‘ one hundred (and) two ’..1 do sau, 

‘two hundred;’ dJj) do sau el:, and so on to 1000, 
which may be expressed by ^ ^ j das sau, ‘ten hundred,’ 
or by a distinct word^lj* liazur, borrowed from the Persian. 
Similarly 1873 may be expressed by jL^ ^ t\£\ athdrah 
sau iihattar, ‘eighteen hundred (and) seventy-three,’ or 
p CXd cl: liazur uth sau tihatlar, ‘one thousand 

eight hundred and seventy-three.’ ‘Ninety-nine thou- 

1 In Hindi, the numbers between 100 and 200 are also expressed in two other ways: 
1) by placing the smaller number with the adjective termination a added to it, before 

the word ^ sau ; e.g. ^ bha sau , 1 a hundred and twenty,’ literally, 4 one 

hundred having or possessing twenty2) by adding to the numeral adjective the noun 
-filter (Sanskrit uttar , ‘over,’ ‘above’), the initial vowel of which coalesces with the 

termination $ of the numeral into o: e.g. a(hotar sau <one hundred (and) 

•eight,’ literally ‘eight over a hundred.’ Such forms are, however, only usod in 
counting, and in the Multiplication Table. 
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sand’ is j\jn ^yty. ninunawe hazar\ but ‘a hundred thou¬ 
sand ’ is expressed by a distinct word lakh (Sanskrit 
lalcsha ); a hundred lacs, or ‘ten millions,’ by the wordj^ 
haror ; a hundred karors, or ‘ a thousand millions,’ by the 
word i—jj\ arb ; a hundred arbs, or ‘ a hundred thousand! 
millions,’ by the word kharb. 

Hem. The numerals y*, jUi, , <_>)!, and are' 

properly collective substantives, and are frequently used as such; arb 
and kharb do not occur as numeral adjectives in Urdu, but they are usedi 
in Numeration. 

53. By adding to a cardinal number the particle CS;} 
ek, signifying ‘about,’ ‘or so,’ the idea of indefiniteness 
is given to it: e.g. CSj) Lr ^, bis ek, ‘about twenty;’ ^ 
C£j\ sau ek, ‘a hundred or so.’ When so used, the numeral 
generally follows the noun it qualifies; as CJj} 

baras char ek, ‘about four years.’ 

Item. This is called l_s y>- luirft tanJclr, ' tho indefiniter 

particle.’ It is occasionally prefixed to nouns, and then has the signifi¬ 
cation of the English indefinite article. 

54. The numeral CSJ\ ek, ‘one,’ is rendered indefinite 
by placing after it the word S\ ad (said to be the con¬ 
traction of the word ddha, ‘ half,’ but more probably the 
Sanskrit Mi, ‘beginning’); as of ek ad, ‘beginning: 
with one’ ‘one or more,’ ‘a few.’ 

55. Two numerals (not generally consecutive), when 
combined, often convey the idea of indefiniteness: e.g. ^ 
j\s~ do char (lit. two four), ‘ two or three,’ ‘ a few;’ 

das bis, ‘ten or twenty.’ 
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The Ordinal Numbers. 


If) pahild or pahld, ‘ first.’ 
J dusrd, i second.* 

tisrd, third.* 

- ✓ ^ 

chauthd, fourth.* 

o o 

pdnchwdn, fifth.* 


i chhatwdn, ) , # 

” > sixth.* 

U%>- chkatfid, ) 


^yL» sdtwdn, ' seventh.* 

• • C • 

dtracdn, eighth.’ 
nauiedn or navdh, ‘ninth.’ 
u'j-iJ daswCth, ‘tenth.’ 


The first four of the series are regularly derived fromrv 
the Prakrit. The remaining ordinals are formed from the' 
cardinals, by adding the termination wan (corresponding 
to the Sanskrit tama). As in English, in numbers above 
a hundred, the last part of the compound takes the form 
of the ordinal; as u '.A.j CS-A eh sau blswuii , ‘the one 
hundred (and) twentieth.’ 


56. The ordinals are regularly inflected like adjectives 

G G 

ending in 1— a: e.g. pahehwah , ‘the fifth,’ Fein.. 

pahchwm, Formative masc. ^jrsrb paiichweh* 


Collective Numbers. 

57. Collective numerals may be formed by adding to 
the cardinals the adjective terminations \— a, l ; as 
L-j bisa, ‘a scoreLJU- cliafisa , ‘ an aggregate of forty;’ 

battisi , ‘an aggregate of thirty-two.’ 

58. The following nouns are used as collective numerals: 

-coupw an aggregate of five.’ 

•Sfrjofif / borl, ‘ a score.’ 

\££.ganda,' ‘aquaternion,'’mostly IjjLl, saikrd, ‘a hundred.’ 

applied to four dowries. 
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They are used as substantives, taking the noun after 
them in the genitive case, or in apposition.—The word 
IjJL- is always used in lieu of sau ; a) in Numeration; 
as ikdl,, ‘units,’ daluti, ‘tens,’ sailcre, 

‘hundreds,’ fja hazdr , ‘thousands:’ b) in speaking of 
Interest; e.g. ejuj punch rupa'e saikre, ‘five 

rupees per cent.’ 

Item, The phrase * per cent.’ is also very generally expressed by the 
Persian phrase Jw? ft sad\ or fl sadi. 

59. The cardinal numbers, especially the tens, may 
also be used as collective numerals; as char his, 

‘four twenties.’ More commonly, however, the cardinal 
number is put in the Formative plural, and is then used to 
convey the idea of 1) inclusiveness or totality', as donoh, 
‘the two together,’ ‘both’ (the medial n of donoh is inserted 
for euphony); tinoh, ‘the three together,’ ‘all the 

three;’ and in some cases, to add force to the form, the 
crude form of the numeral is added to the Formative; as 
^5T dtlioh ath, ‘the whole eight,’ lit. ‘the eight of the 

eight:’ 2) indefiniteness or numerousness, in which case the 
higher numerals are of course used, and the word kJLb. 
saikra is employed in lieu of ^ sau: e.g. saikroh 

ghar, ‘hundreds of houses,’ lit. ‘houses in hundreds;’ uS j\p> 
hazdrohadmi, ‘thousands of men,’ ‘men in thousands;’ 
,J ij IdkLoh rupa'e , ‘lacs of rupees.’ 

Item. a. It would appear from the current usage of the cognate 
dialects, that this form originally expressed colleetiveneis alone, and 
hence may be assumed by the lower numbers also; e.g. SindhI 
vlhmig in twenties.’ 
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Rem. h. By adding to the numeral the affix of intensity, L — 
eld, we have the form 1LS1 akeld, 1 one by itself/ ‘ alone/ corresponding 
to the series donoii, tlnoh, etc. 

Distributive Numerals. 

60. The distributives are expressed by repeating the 

cardinal numbers once: e.g. eh eh , ‘one at a 

time,’ ‘singly,’ ‘one apiece;’ jj .j do do, ‘by twos,’ ‘two 
apiece.’ 

Multiplicative Numerals. 

61. The multiplicatives are formed from the cardi¬ 

nals : 1) by adding to them the word gund (fem. 
gum), ‘time,’ ‘fold;’ as Lf.j dogund, or dugund, (whence 
by contraction, Lsb dugnd , and, by elision of g, the more 
common ‘two-fold;’ if: tigunu, ‘threefold;’ 

eliaugund, ‘fourfold:’ 2) by adding the termination \ynhard 
or ahrd ; as OX/ e/cahrd, ‘ single;’ 1 jk.j doharu or dohrd, 
‘double,’ ‘twofold;’ tihard or tihrd, ‘triple,’ ‘threefold.’ 

Hem. a. The Persian and Arabic multiplicatives are also frequently 
used: the construction of these is given in §§ 103, 133. 

Hem, b. The word LS gund is derived from the Sanskrit guna y 
4 quality/ etc; the affix \j&> hard (contracted from hard) from tin 
Sanskrit vara , by elision of v, and insertion of a euphonio he 

Numeral Adverbs. 

62. The numeral adverbs once , twice, thrice , etc. are 
expressed by adding to the cardinals the word Jj bar, or 
1;b bard , ‘time’ (Sanskrit vara\ or one cf the synonymous 
Arabic words <ujj dap a, tSj* martaba' as^b CSA eh bar ot 
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<Uja uLkil eh da/'a or tSy* dS>\ eh martaba, ‘once jl .j do 
bar , \j\j dubard , jj do martaba , etc., ‘twice;’ j\> ^ 
fin bar , \j\J tiburii, or aoj tin daf'a, etc., ‘ thrice.’ 

Rem. The same affixes (with the change of \j b la.ru, into Xj\> barn) 
are used with the Persian cardinal numbers (§ 104). 

63. Numeral adverbs showing in what order certain 
facts are treated, are expressed by employing the ordinals 
in the Formative singular: e.g. ,_A^j pahle, ‘firstly;’ 
diisre, ‘secondly;’ tisrc, ‘thirdly,’ etc.; or by using 

the Persian ordinals; as Jj\ avval , ‘firstly,’ duwum, 
‘secondly,’ etc. (§ ,104). 


Fractional Numbers. 


64. The fractional numbers are: a) Substantives; as 

«b pu’o, 1 * * 4 , l&Jl adhu, ‘a half.’ 

,, a quarter.’ , 

chautha'l, T -5 8awa '^» one and a quarter/ 

tihd'l, * a third. 1 

Hem . The fractional numbers of the Arabic are also of frequent 
occurrence: e.g. l-Lz! nisf, ‘a half/ suls, ‘a third/etc. (§ 134); 
and the Persian mm, ‘half/ is occasionally used. 

b) Adjectives; as 

uy paun , ) t c -fcjfl* 8urhe, * one half more/ 

J ) one quarter less/ J .. t 

^Jy panne, ) derh, one and a half/ 


two and a half/ 


t&Jt ddhd, #Jl ddh, sS\ adh, *half/ arhd% | ( 

sawd, *a quarter more/ 

1 jU is derived from the Sanskrit pa da ; from the Sanskrit trit~*ydmia\ 

^y and y from the S. adj. pddona ; Ijbjj from the S. arddha ; from the 

8. mpdda (sa -f pdda), ‘with a quarter,’ from the S. sdrddha (sa + arddha\ 

4 With a half/ 
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65 . These fractions always precede the numeral or the 

noun with which they are used; and the unit employed 
in using them is 1, from 1 to 99 inclusive; 100, from 100 
to 999 inclusive, and so on: c.g. ,_J y paunc bis = 20 — 

J of 1 = 19f; \'y* sated unis = 19 + £= 19£; hut 

paune sau = 100—-j of 100 = 75; ^ saivd do sau = 
200 + ^ of 100 = 225; U-j sawd hazur = 1000 + £ of 
1000 = 1250; j\js> jj ,-jjj paune do liazdr = 2000—^ of 
1000 = 1750. 

66. paun, differs from ^Sy paune, inasmuch as it is 
generally used with units only; as Cj/. Jy paun rupayd, 
‘a rupee minus a quarter,’ i.e. ( § of a rupeejjf u ypaun 
gaz, ‘f of a yard.’ 

hoi ddhd, ‘half,’ is an ordinary adjective, and is used 
accordingly. 

sdrhc, is used in the same manner as and 
hut only with numerals after 2 ; eg. ^ L sdrhc 
tin, ‘three and a half;’ surhe char, ‘four and a 
half,’ etc. Similarly ^ c-ajL sdrhe tin sau, ‘three- 
hundred and fifty,’ ^ e-sjL sdrhc clidr sau, ‘four 
hundred and fifty,’ etc.; and j\yt> j—ijL sdrhc tinhazdr, 
‘three thousand five hundred,’ and so on. 

iyy derh is used with units of measure, quantity, etc. 
(as one yard, one maund), and with the collective numerals 

sau, liazdr, etc. :• c.g.yZ t>y!» derh gaz, ‘one yard and 
a half;’ ^ syl derh man, ‘one maund and a half;’ iyy 
derh sau, ‘one hundred and fifty;’ Jys syg derh hdzdr, ‘one 
thousand five hundred.’ 

^Ujl arhd’i also is used with collective numerals and 
nouns denoting measure, quantity, etc., which may he in 
the singular or the plural, as in the case of the integers : 
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e.g. arhai sau, ‘two hundred and fifty 

arhai hasar , ‘two thousand five hundred X ^bsjfl arhal 
gas, ‘two yards and a half;’ <ljjj ^bfjl arhal rupiya, ‘two 
rupees and a half.’ 

Item. From these fractions are derived other nouns and adjectives 
signifying ‘consisting of,’ ‘containing,’ ‘at the rate of,’ etc. e.g. \j) 
pauwd, ‘consisting of, or containing, one puo :’ bl wi sawuyii and bj_> 
sawaiga, ‘consisting of one and a quarter,’ or ‘at the rate of l£;’ laTj-O 
de'orhd, ‘half as much again.' 

67. Other fractional numbers are : a) those which arc 
formed from the integers, or from the fractions, adjectives 
or substantives; as 

_jb AJl adh pa'o = A of J = £. J do Mu' l = §. 

»\j ijji J derh pii'o = 1J- of £ =» §. _jb tinpa'o, ) 

«b . <31*?! arhulpuo=2\ of £=§. *3 lf~ cpri- ehauthd'i, j 

b) those which have a special application, and arc 
formed by adding to the fractions jb pa'o and tS\ adh the 
suffix lb— eld, or it’ Id] as Sjb pd'old, ‘a quarter of any coin;’ 

ad held, ‘half a pice’ (paisa)', adhell, ‘half a 

rupee.’ 

RAKAST (*3i% 

68. Distinct from the system of notation noticed above is 
that called ^ ralcam (an Arabic word signifying ‘writing, 
or price-mark’ on a thing), which is always used in re¬ 
cording pecuniary transactions, or computations involving 
toeight, measure (of land), such as maunds, Inghds, etc. (as 
shown in the Plate adjoining). It is token, for the most 
part, from the initial letters of the names of the Arabic 
numerals: e.g. one is a contraction of the Arabic iis& 
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*adad ; Uac two, of the Arabic dual, ^,'jax ’adaddn ; 
three, from the Arabic a'IS saldsa, and so on (See Arabic 
numerals, § 129). 


PERSIAN AND ARABIC CONSTRUCTIONS. 

69. The Urdu borrows largely from the Persian and 
Arabic languages, and the words borrowed are frequently 
treated according to the rules of inflection peculiar to the 
language from which they are taken. A knowledge of 
some of the most important facts of Persian and Arabic 
inflection is therefore indispensably necessary to the 
student of Urdu. 


PERSIAN CONSTRUCTIONS. 

70. Gender .—There is no distinction of genders iu 

Persian. The distinction of sex is indicated, as in English, 
by the use of different words; as man, woman ; or 
by the aid of the words J> nar, ‘male,’ jjU mdda, ‘female;’ 
as ji jJ* sherd nar , ‘ a male tiger,’ sherd niiida , ‘ a 

female tiger.’ 

71. Declension .—In the declension of nouns, the cases, 
with the exception of the genitive, accusative, and voca¬ 
tive, are formed by means of prepositions, as in English. 
The only cases which demand notice in connection with 
Urdu are the genitive and the vocative. 

The Genitite. 

72. The ‘relation of the genitive case’ izafat) 

is indicated by. placing the determined or governing noun 
first, with the vowel kasra (called the kasra of 

annexation ) attached to its final letter; as tlA Jx 'ilmd 
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iibb, ‘the science, or art, of medicine;’ j\±!o shahrg 
lagdad, ‘the city of Bagdad.’ If the governing noun end 
in t— «, or i, hamza must be employed to enounce the 
hcisra (which need not then be written, since liainza can 
occur in such a position for no other purpose); e.g.M&u&+ 
or iXjb fcL malilcae hind , ‘the Queen of India;’ bjj ^L, 
mahie darya, ‘the fish of the sea.’ When the firstf or 
governing word, ends in either of the long vowels |i a, 
i- “ op the hamza is followed by ^ (the majhulye)-, as 
takht, ‘ the foot of the throne ;’ (JJ. rug 
ssamih, ‘the face of the earth.’ w ^ 

Hem. a. in employing this construction in Urdu, a Hindi proper 
tinmo may stand in the place of the governed noun, but the governing 
noun must be Persian or Arabic: e.g. slahrc larch, ‘the city 

of Bill ell ’ (Baieilly). 

Hem. 1. Whatever be the sign of the izcifat, its sound in Urdu is 
always that of short e (£), between the kasra and the ya'S rnajhul. 

73. The genitive may also be formed by reversing the 
order of the words and placing the governed noun first, 
in which case the izufat is not used: e.g. shahrpa - 

ndh—j^ *b pandhe shahr , ‘the protection of the city,’ ‘a 
wall of defence round a city ;’ >b J^jahdii pandh=. ,b 
aA=U panahejahdh, ‘the refuge of the world,’ ‘His Majesty.’ 
But the more common result of this construction is either 
an attributive compound (corresponding to the Bahuvrihiof 
the Sanskrit); asjj sang-dil, ‘possessing a heart of 
atone,’ ‘hard-hearted;’ jdLi fit-tan, ‘elephant-bodied;’ 
by b/{ P ari -ru, ‘fiiiry-faced;’ or a determinative compound 
(corresponding to the ■Tatpurusha of the. Sanskrit); e.g. 

pand-ndma, ‘the book of counsels;’ shab-gdh 
‘night-time.’ * 
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Tjie Yocative. 

74. The vocative case may be formed as in English, by 

prefixing an interjection to the nominative: e.g. ^/\ 

ai dost , ‘0 friend;’ but another common way of forming 
it is to add the termination \— d to the nominative; as 
dild, ‘0 heart;’ dostd, ‘0 friend.’ If the nominativo 
end in d, a euphonic y is inserted between it and the afiix; 
e.g. LIjJL khudd-yd, ‘0 God.’ 

The Plueae. 

75. The terminations of the plural are two; namely u \— 

dh for things animate, and U ltd for things inanimate: e.g. 
Jy mard, ‘a man,’ pi. inarddn ; sulci , ‘ a cup¬ 

bearer,’ pi. u QU sdkiydn ; j'o bar, ‘a time,’ pi. l&)b bdrhd ; 
JL> sal , ‘a year,’ pi. l^L sdlhd. There are exceptions how¬ 
ever, chiefly in the use of the plural atfflr ha (which in 
Persia would appear to be now used generally to form the 
pi. of all nouns): e.g. chirdgdn, ‘lamps,’ LAl asphd, 

‘ horses.’ If the singular end in a— a, this letter is changed 
into g before the termination dh is added, and dropped 
before the addition of lid : e.g. bandagdn, ‘slaves,’ 

‘servants,’ from bander, l^U- khdnalid, ‘houses,’ from 
AU. khdna. And if the singular end in d, a euphonic 

y is inserted between it and the affix dh ; as J^}J\\^pdrsd- 
ydh , Hhe devout,’ from pdrsd, ‘devout.’ 

7G. Thfe Persian plural of nouns denoting inanimate 
things is also formed, in imitation of the Arabic, by the 
addition of the termination eA— at to the singular: e.g. 
cyUj dih-dt , ‘villages,’ ‘the country’ (incontradistinction 
to ‘the town’), frofl, j»o deh, ‘a village;’ eA fyj zmar-dt, 
‘ornaments,’ ‘jewels’ from i*>; zewar : tsAAils kdaas-dt. 
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‘papers,’ ‘documents,’ from Ail? kagas. If s— a be the 
final letter of the singular, it is changed into before 
the pi. affix is added: e.g. c^U^U ndmajat, ‘letters,’ from 
<uU nama. 

The Adjective. 

77. The construction of the genitive case is also that 

of the noun and its qualifying adjective, the adjective 
being generally placed after the noun: e.g. tiXj ot* mardd 
tick, ‘a good man,’ zabani! shirin, ‘a sweet tongue.’ 

78. The adjective however often precedes the substan- 
. tivc, and in that case the izd/at is dispensed with : e.g. 

Sj.i lLXj nek mard, ‘a good man.’ But more generally in 
this construction, the adjective and noun together form 
either a determinative compound (corresponding to the Kar • 
madhdraya ofito Sanskrit); as \ }J >±LzjL j rakhshinda-roz , 
‘shining day^^-jJ kliV'ush navis, ‘a neat writer;’ 

or an attributive compound (similar to the Bahuvrihi of the 
Sanskrit): e.g. kbiib-surat, ‘handsome-faced,’ 

‘handsome;’ a.- bad- Mo, ‘ill-behaved,’ ‘having a bad 
disposition;’ VJ dSp nch-ndm , ‘having a good name,’ ‘cele¬ 
brated.’ 

Compauisox of Adjectives. 

79. The comparative of an adjective is formed by adding 

to the positive the termination J> tar', the superlative, by 
adding tarin : e.g. ' 

-*j bih, good,’ Jijg Uh-tar, better,' ^ p+J hpi-tarln, ‘best,' 

Jo bad, bad/ jiS) bad-tar (or (^jiji& bad-tarln) t 

, ) " [ worst/ 

bat-tar), worse/ (. bat-tarik ) 

fdzil, { learned/ fuzd-tar, *more fdzil-iarih , ‘most 

learned/ learned/ 
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Rem . a . The suffixes J and are frequently added to the Arabio 

superlative (§ 106); e.g. J aula-tar, ‘better/ aula- 

tarlh. ‘best.* Such forms may be regarded as double comparatives and 
superlatives. 

Rem. b . The suffix \~ a adds the idea of intensiveness to the signi- 
fication of an adjective; as Mwwha , very happy/ from 

‘happy.’ 

The Infinitive and Verbal Noun. 

80. Persian infinitives are of rare occurrence in Urdu, 
but derivatives from them, as also from the verbal root, 
are frequently met with. 

81. The infinitive always ends in one of the syllables 
dan or ^ tan ; as j du/an, ‘ to see guftan, ‘ to 
speak.’ 

82. The root (which is also the form of the singular 

imperative) is commonly used as a noun of action or 
abstract substantive. To obtain the root from the infini¬ 
tive, it is sufficient, occasionally, to simply drop the 
characteristic termination of the latter: eg.parwar, 
from ‘to protect;’ jS lean , from ‘to dig.’ But, 

generally, the letter immediately preceding the termina¬ 
tion is either dropped as well, or changed into some other 
letter or letters; e.g.£d dan, from ‘ to know;’ J\ j dar, 

from ‘to have or possess;’ jb buz, from ^jojb ‘to play,’ 
etc.; jL> faz, from ‘to make;’ Js ltun, from ‘to 

do or act;’ band, from jxli ‘to bind or fasten;’ £ and 
^£ go, from ‘to speak.’ 

Verbal Adjectives. 

83. Past Participles are formed from infinitives, by 
changing the final ^ into silent s. They may have both an 

6 
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active and a passive signification (though more commonly 
the latter), and may be used either as adjectives or sub¬ 
stantives: e.g. dlda, ‘seeing,’ ‘seen,’ ‘the eye’ (from 
j ‘to see’); parwarda , ‘protected,’ ‘a protege.’ 

The past participles of some neuter verbs generally have 
the signification of the present part.; as khufta , 

‘sleeping,’ ‘asleep’ (from ‘tosleep’); shdyista, 

‘decent,’ ‘proper,’ ‘becoming’ (from ‘to become,’ 

1 to be worth ’). 

84. Passive participles are of frequent occurrence in 
composition with nouns, forming therewith determinative 
compounds (like the Tatpurusha of the Sanskrit): e.g. JL 

sul-ldmurda, ‘old in years;’ <sjL- suya-parwarda, 
‘brought up in the shade,’ ‘delicately reared.’ Occasion¬ 
ally the final » of participles ending in is dropped; as 
4~\ zang-dlud (= sjJ T ‘covered with rust,’ 

"‘rusty.’ 

Item, The participle ending in (a docs not appear to bo so used; 

o ( o 

but it seems probable that many words, as a friend,’ oAT 

‘fortune,’ ‘intoxicated’ ( = Sanskrit JFPfT), which uro now used 

as substantives and adjectives, wore originally past participles. 

85. Active Participles , adjectives, and nouns of agency, 
are formed:— a) By adding to the roots of verbs the ter¬ 
minations: 

l) \— a; as lib ddvd, ‘knowing,’ ‘learned,’ ‘wise,’ ‘a 
cage’ (from the root of ti ^lib ‘to know’); U-j bind, ‘see¬ 
ing,’ ‘seer’ (from ^ bin, the root of ‘to see’); 
goyd, ‘speaking,’ ‘speaker,’ ‘an orator’ (from the root of 
‘to speak’); blji tuivdnd, ‘powerful’ (from the root 
*of ‘to be able ’). Participles so formed sometimes 
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have a passive, as well as an active, signification; e.g. 
pazird, ‘accepting,’ and ‘accepted’ (from the root of 
‘to accept’). 

2) J\—ah', as Jufrjoyuh, ‘seeking,’ ‘seeker’(from the 

root of ‘to seek’); J\ }j rawdh, ‘going’ (from the 

root of jiij ‘to go bdrdk, ‘raining,’ ‘rain’ (from the 

root of^jjjU ‘to rain’); J^fgoyah, ‘speaking,’ ‘speaker,’ 
‘an orator’ (from the root of ‘to speak’). 

3) ijJ4- anda (or inda ); as sjj.j ruvanda, ‘going,’‘goer’ 

(from the root of *5, ‘to go’); Icuninda, ‘doing,’ 

‘doer’ (from the root of ‘to do’); saL y>- joy anda, 
‘seeking,’ ‘seeker’ (from the root of ‘to seek’). 

Rem . This suffix may be attached to the root of any verb, and, like 
the preceding suffix ah, often forms appellatives as well as present par¬ 
ticiples. Like the corresponding suffix wula, of the Hindi, it is 
sometimes added to nouns also; e.g . aharminda, ‘ashamed/ 

'bashful’ (from ‘shame , ). It sometimes takes the form as 

jSjj parand (= *flying/ a bird/ charand \ = s Ju^), 

4 grazing/ ‘an animal/ Occasionally, too, it would appear to take the 
form#jJ—j as farkhunda, happy,’ fortunate.’ The original 

suffix appears to have been the same as the Sanskrit ant. 

b) By adding the root of a verb to a noun, and thus 
forming a determinative compound (corresponding to the 
Tatpurusha of the Sanskrit). The root governs the noun: 

1) In the accusative, as har-dan, ‘knowing work,’ 

‘skilful;’ zamtn-ddr, ‘holding or possessing land,’ 

‘a landholder;’ jjSSu mdl-guzar, ‘paying revenue,’ ‘one 
who pays revenue,’ ‘a tenant;’ aLLc na’l-band, ‘fastening 
or fixing a shoe’ (on a horse, etc.), ‘a farrier.’ 

2) In the ablative’, as shamshcr-zan, ‘striking 

with the sword,’ ‘a swordsman’ (from the root of ‘to 
strike’). 
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3) In the locative ; as { j S &J c takht-nisJiih , ‘sitting 
on a throne,’ ‘a king’ (from the root of ‘to sit’); 

J.L sulh-khcz, ‘rising in the early morning,’ ‘one who 
so rises,’ and thence, ‘a morning-thief’ (from the root of 
‘to rise’). 

Rem. a . The root in the same construction often gives the significa¬ 
tion of the passive participle; e.g. j\~t ]jhgna-8dz } ‘made in the 
house,’ ‘ home-made;’ Khuda bafchsh , ‘given by God’ 

(from the root of ‘to bestow’); ru-shinus, ‘known by 

the face,’ ‘an acquaintance * (from the root of ‘to know,’ etc.)* 

Rem. 1. In Urdu a Persian root is occasionally joined to a Hindi 
word, which, if it end in <7, is inflected: e.g. jLj 'a watch- 

maker;’ a mace-bearer’ (^'Jj being the root of ’Jj 

‘to cnrry,’ etc.); jb <one "ho repeatedly plays jokes,’ ‘a jester;' 

j\> , _$j£ ‘one who plies the whip,’ ‘a whipper.’ 

e) By adding a passive participle to a noun; as U L>- 
iXJ ja/taii-dida, ‘one who has seen the world,’ ‘experi¬ 
enced ;’ gam-khwurda , ‘ one who nas suffered 

sorrow.’ 

d) By adding the suffixes ,\j tur and dar to apoco¬ 
pated infinitives (the former to those ending in and 
the latter to those ending in ^j), and eliding the lzj or j- 
of the infinitive termination; e.g. Jxlyi- khwastur (for 

e^>'_p-), ‘one who makes a request,’ ‘a petitioner’(from 
‘to wish,’ etc.); kharidur (for j\^x j>.\ ‘a 

purchaser’ (from ‘to purchase’). 

Item. These suffixes sometimes form adjectives with a passive sig¬ 
nification; as^.'oj^ giriftur, ‘taken captive,’ ‘captive’ (from 
take or seize’). They are also used to form abstract substantives (§ 97).. 
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Suffixes Fobjcxo Xouxs of Auenct. 


86. Nouns of agency, and adjectives, are also formed 
by adding to substantives the following suffixes: 

1) Jo luir ; J£Lj dast-lcdr, ‘a handicraftsman,’ ‘an arti¬ 

ficer’ (from ‘hand’); jWi=r jufa-har, ‘an oppressor’ 
(from [is-- ‘oppression’); pcsh-hur , ‘an assistant,’ 

‘‘an agent’ (from ‘before’). 

2) Jo gar ; as khidmat-gur, ‘a servant’ (from 

‘service’); JoJ^JJ parhcz-gar, ‘abstinent,’ ‘a 
devout man’ (from jpj ‘abstinence’); Jo gimuh-gdr, 
‘an offender,’ ‘asinner’ (from sin’); Jo sitam-gdr , 

‘unjust,’ ‘an oppressor’ (from ^ ‘oppression’); 
yddgur , ‘a memorial,’ ‘a monument’ (from oh ‘remem¬ 
brance’). 

Item. The idea of agency is sometimes not very prominent: e.g. 
Jojjg roz-gdr, ‘ time,’ * the world,’ ‘fortune’ (from J ‘day’). 

3) p gar ; as plo>~ ahan-gar, ‘a blacksmith’ (from 

‘iron’) jild-gar, ‘a book-binder’ (from jA>- ‘a skin,’ 
‘a volume’); J\j sar-gar, ‘ a gold-smith’ (from ‘gold’); 
p slusha-gar , ‘a glass-blower’ (from Ai-A, ‘glass’); 

p sitam-gar , ‘an oppressor’ (from ^ ‘oppression’). 

Rem. Jo bar is, originally, a noun, signifying ‘work,’ ‘action;’ but 
it is commonly used as a suffix, denoting ‘work,’ or ‘ the doing, or doer 
of, a work.’ In Jo the CS of Jo is softened into ( *f, these letters 
being interchangeable. The suffix jo is simply a contraction of Jo ; 
it most frequently indicates ‘ a worker/ * a maker/ but it is inter¬ 
changeable with both^li and^lOccasionally Jf has the signification 
of‘possessor/ e.g.tuicungar, ‘one possessing power/‘rich. 1 These 
affixes correspond to the Sanskrit and 3RX; at the end of com¬ 
pounds; 0 ,f. toitc. 
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4 ) chi) as jb bdwar-cKi (lit. ‘one possessing 
trustor confidence’), ‘acook’(from^,L ‘trust, confidence’); 

mash'al-chi , ‘a torch-bearer’ (and, in India) ‘a 
cook’s mate’ (from J*iL* ‘a torch’). If the final letter of 
the noun be » (silent), it is dropped before the termination 
is added; as khazdh-cJu, ‘a treasurer’ (from Aih*- 

‘ treasure ’). 

Item. This suffix is derived from the Turkish. 

5) u Ij ban, or «>5», signifying ‘keeping, -watching, or 

guarding;’ as c ,L*b bag-ban, ‘a gardener’ (from ‘a 
garden’); Jojzdar-bdn, and dar-wdn, ‘a gatekeeper,’ 
‘a porter’ (from jo ‘a gate’); girebdn , ‘the collar of 

a garment’ (&V. ‘that which protects the or ‘neck’); 

mihrbdn, ‘benevolent,’ ‘affectionate/ ‘kind’ (&?. 
‘guarding or keeping^, or affection’). 

i?m. This suffix is occasionally attached to Hindi words also : e.p. 
(J'S hfj* 9 a T^~wan, or ^\s gafxban ( = ‘ a cart man, 

or carter.’ The original suffix is doubtless (related to the Sanskrit 
vant), the letters cand • being interchangeable. 

87 . Possessive Adjectives and substantives are formed 
by adding to substantives the following suffixes, denoting 
‘possession,’ ‘affection,’ or ‘fullness’: 

1) jjT or j 3 \— awar) as J3 \ ^\jj zabun-dwar , ‘possessing 
speech,’ ‘eloquent’ (from Jjj ‘speech’); J3 \ j: j zor-dwar t 
‘possessing strength,’ ‘strong,’ ‘an athlete’ (from J} y 
‘strength’); ^Jo dil-dwar , ‘possessing heart,’ ‘brave,’ 
‘warlike’ (from Jo ‘heart’); J} \^erbakht-uwar, ‘fortunate’ 
(from ‘ fortune ’). This affix is sometimes contracted 
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to J\—ar; e.g. sdl-dr (lit. ‘possessed of years,’ ‘old,’ 
and thence,) ‘a chief, or leader’; diw-dr, ‘a wall’ 
(lit ‘possessing a stratum, or foundation,’ from for y«j, 

by mala, or change of vowel). 

.A O 

Item . In some words the suffix dr is redundant: e.g. zang-ur 
rust,’ also written JISjJ zang-dl, the letters j and J being 
interchangeable. So also for J\ ‘a wall.’ 

2) j_j tear; as ‘possessing life,’ ‘an animal’ (from, 
‘life’); j.j-i sar-war , ‘a chief, or leader’ (from ^ 

‘head’); j } kina-war, ‘rancorous,’ ‘malevolent’ (frorat 

‘rancour’); j.jJb hunar-war, ‘possessing virtue or 
merit,’ ‘skilful,’ ‘accomplished’ (from jSc ‘virtue,’ ‘merit’). 
This suffix occasionally takes the form J} — ur; e.g. j 
dasiur, ‘a prime-minister,’ etc. (from ‘hand,’ ‘power,’ 
etc.); ranjur , ‘vexed,’ ‘afflicted’(from ^ ‘vexation,’ 

‘sorrow’); .ySj* muzdur (but, in India, mazdur), ‘a hire¬ 
ling’ (from ‘hire’). 

3) j\j war ; as Jy^*\ umsd-war, ‘having hope,’ ‘hopeful’ 
(from <x~*\ ‘hope’); j \fy> sog-wdr , ‘having grief,’ ‘mourn¬ 
ing,’ ‘afflicted’ (from ‘grief,’ ‘sorrow’). 

4) jb gar; as j\J£er bakht-ydr, ‘fortunate’ (from 

‘fortune shahr-yar, ‘possessor, or lord of the city,’ 

‘a king’ (from ‘city’); jLi>ys> hosh-yar, ‘possessing 
sense,’ ‘sensible,’ ‘prudent’ (from ‘sense,’ etc.). In 
a few words this suffix is contracted to y — er: e.g. diler , 

‘possessing heart,’ ‘bold,’ ‘valiant,’ = jjij dil-awar. 

Urn. The suffix jj\ or jj\~ (hear is properly (though not used as) 
the n«t of the verb ‘to bring;’ and to this is related the suffix «, 
for j» 9 the root of the verb to bear or carry/ which, when com* 
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pounded with the preposition I, becomes , <--> and^ being inter¬ 

changeable. From again, by lengthening the vowel, is formed the 
auffix J\y The suffixjb is but another form of^ or jy 

5) jL sdr ; as^LuX^i sharm-sur, ‘bashful,’ ‘modest’ (from 
^ ‘shame’). 

6) .xL. mand’, j danishmand , ‘possessing learning, 

or wisdom,’ ‘learned,’ ‘ wise’(from ‘knowledge,’etc.); 

daulat-mand, ‘wealthy’ (from ‘wealth’); 

jUJb alcl-mand, ‘sensible,’ ‘wise’ (from jlc ‘understand¬ 
ing’). This suffix sometimes takes the forms j umand, 
and j umand: e.g. •£*..,> barumand, ‘fruitful,’ ‘fertile,’ 
‘successful,’ ‘happy’ (from g ‘fruit’); arjumand 

(and arjmand ), ‘precious,’ ‘esteemed’ (from 

‘price’). 

Rem. corresponds to the Sanskrit mant. It occasionally 

O-' 

also takes the form Juj, the Sanskrit want. 

7) ^ gin ; as sharm-glh, ‘abashed,’ ‘bashful;’ 

khisbm-giii , ‘inflamed with anger,’ ‘irate’ (from 
JL>- ‘anger’); gam-gin, ‘sorrowful’ (from ^ 

‘sori’ow’). 

Item. The original form of is ; j-g~ tiglh, derived from the verb 

O ^ 9 m 4 m 

\, and signifies filled.’ Added to nouns it sometimes serves to 
express a quality , as well as to form a possessive. 

8) CJ\j nak ; as gazab-nak ,‘inflamed with wrath/ 

‘enraged’ (from ‘rage/ ‘violence’); CAJjJj 

‘painful’ (from ‘pain’); haul-ndk, ‘terrible,’ 

‘fearful’ (from Jys ‘fear,’ ‘terror’). 

i?«n. dAi more commonly forms adjectives of quality. It would 
appear to be related to the Sanskrit naj. It is occasionally added 
to verbal roots and adjectires also. 
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. 88. Possessive Adjectives are also formed by prefixing 
to a substantive: 

1) U lu, signifying ‘possessed of,’ ‘ according to;’ as 
•JjTU ha ulm, ‘honourable’ (from .JjT ‘honour’); Id- 
tumiz, ‘discriminating,’ ‘judicious’ (from‘discrimi¬ 
nation,’ ‘judgment’); jas lib bu-kd'ida, ‘regular’ (from 
jrjbclji ‘a rule’); U.b bd-wafa, ‘faithful’ (from U, ‘faith’). 

2) sahib (an Arabic noun, signifying ‘possessor,’ 

‘owner’); as Jo sahib-dll, ‘pious,’ ‘godly’ (lit. 

‘possessor of the heart’); sahib-Jamal, 

‘beautiful,’ ‘handsome’ (from ‘beauty’); 

sdhib-nasib, ‘fortunate’ (from ‘destiny,’ 

‘fortune’). 

89. Negative Adjectives, denoting privation, or the 
absence of a quality, are formed by prefixing to a noun 
one of the following prepositions or adverbs, correspond¬ 
ing in signification to the English un, in, dis, less, etc.: 

1) c-j be, ‘without’ (always prefixed to substantives); 

as \.ji ,_j be-parwa, ‘fearless,’ ‘careless;’ < ~-j be- 

insdf, ‘ unjust;’ U, be-wafd, ‘ faithless.’ 

2) pZ /cam, ‘less,’ ‘lacking’ (prefixed to substantives); qs 
^ kam-bakht, ‘luckless;’ j.j ^ kam-zor, ‘powerless,’ 

‘feeble;’ ^ kam-himmat, ‘spiritless,’ ‘unaspiring.’ 

3) U nd, ‘not’ (prefixed, originally, to adjectives alone, 
but, at the present time, to substantives also); as li 
nd-umed, ‘hopeless,’ ‘despairing;’ A/U U nd-pdk, ‘unclean;’ 

U na-khwush, ‘displeased;’ Jj>l ti na-ahl, ‘unworthy.’ 

4 ) jAgair, ‘other,’ ‘different,’ ‘opposite’ (borrowedfrom 

the Arabic, and used before substantives and adjectives); 
as gair-insdf, ‘unjust;’ gair-hazir, ‘not 

present,’ ‘ absent jJk gair-mumkin, ‘ impossible.’ 
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5) i Id, ‘not’ (also borrowed from the Arabic, and pre¬ 
fixed chiefly to substantives, or adjectives employed as 
substantives); as ^U-l! Id-char , ‘helpless,’ ‘remediless;’ 

la-jawdb , ‘answerless;’ Id-wdrh ■, ‘heirless,’ 

‘unclaimed.’ 

90. Adjectives of Similitude are formed by adding 
to substantives the suffixes: 

1) LT asa, L sd , or ,_,L sah ; e.g. LT^ sher-asa, or 

8hersd, or sher-sdh, ‘like a tiger,’ ‘tigrish;’ LTjy* 

tnard-dsa, ‘like a man,’ ‘manly;’ U L j firishta-sdh, 

angelic.’ 

Urn. The origin of these suffixes is the verb , whence by pre¬ 
fixing the preposition I, the verb is derived. 

2) jLi sar ; as jL£U- khjuk-sar , ‘like dust,’ ‘humble;’ 
jUuLi sag-sdr, ‘ dog-like,’ ‘ miserly,’ ‘ a miser.’ 

Hem. affixed to substantives and adjectives is occasionally synony- 
inous with j~i ‘ head;* e.g.j\»£~: sag sdr, ‘dog-headed/ ‘an inhabitant 
of a region where the inhabitants have heads like dog3«L sabuk- 
sdr (=‘light-headed,’ ‘unsteady/ ‘foolish/ 

• 3) j\ 3 wur : asbuzurg-war, ‘like the great,’ ‘great,’ 
‘excellent;’ tjj zarra-zvar, ‘atom-like,’‘humble.’ 

4) gdh) as khudu'eguh, ‘like God’ (a title of 

kings and great men), ‘most excellent,’ ‘omnipotent.’ 

Item. The signification of ‘ similitude,’ in the case of both j\j and 
often passes into that of ‘ fitness,’ * worthiness’ (see § 91, 2, 3). 

6) u U man’, as u U^T asmih, ‘like a mill-stone’ (re¬ 
volving), ‘heaven’ (from ‘a mill-stone’).' 

1 Such is the derivation of a man according to native scholars* The Zend fena oI 
the word Is ashman, the Sanskrit asman% 
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Rem. is used in some Persian words with the signification of 
* possessing,’ but is not found in Urdu. In the word it does 

not signify ‘ possession/ as Professors Monier Williams and Dowsoi> 
affirm, but is redundant. It never can signify ‘possession’ when joined 
to an adjective. 

6) uZj wash ; as mdh-tvash, ‘ like the moon.’ 

7) jJj wand; as jJ/j uL khudd-wand\ ‘like God/ ‘lord/ 
‘possessor;’ whence, by contraction, jJJU-, also signifying 
‘lord, 5 ‘master, 5 ‘husband. 5 

91. Adjectives denoting fitness or worthiness are formed 
by attaching to substantives the suffixes: 

1) ana ; as aJUll shdhdna , ‘befitting a king/ 

‘royal, 5 ‘splendid; 5 marddna , ‘becoming a man/ 

‘manly. 5 

Item. a. Such is the teaching of the native grammarians; but it 
appears far more probable that in these words, as also in «. 

. 43liL^jlc, and many more, the relative suffix (§ 92, 6) 

is added to the plurals etc.: also occurs as a 

relative suffix. 

Rem. 1. Prom the signification of ‘fitness,’ arises that of ‘manner,* 
which is also common to this suffix, and hence its use in forming: 
adverbs: e.g. ‘royally,’ ‘in a manly manner;’ <0l *jh 

‘ interestedly.* 

2) gun ; as u l£>li sha'e-gah (for ‘ worthy of a 

king;’ I } ra'e-gah (for u lf x\j), ‘ fit to throw on the road, r 
‘ a thing found on the road,’ hence, ‘ a thing obtained, or 
lost, for nothing,’ ‘ anything worthless.’ 

8) j\ 3 war , or i/j warn ; as shah-war , ‘ worthy of a 

king,’ ‘princely,’ ‘royal;’ luzurg-war , ‘worthy of 

the great,’ ‘great,’ ‘excellent;’ gosh-war , or 
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ffosh-wara, ‘suitable to the ear,’ ‘an earring mah- 
tvar, or muhwara, ‘adapted to a month,’ ‘monthly 

stipend,’ etc., ‘ monthly.’ ■, 

Item. From the signification of ‘fitness/ etc., arises that of * measure/ 
4 quantity/ as junta-war , (* [fit to make/ or) ‘ sufficient to 
make a garment’ = jdma-lhar. The original form of this 

suffix is ji , corresponding to the Sanskrit and Hindi HT bhar. 

4) i t added to infinitives only; as khwur - 

dam , ‘fit to eat,’ ‘eatable’ (from ‘to eat’); 

guftam , ‘fit to utter;’ JL shndani, ‘fit to be.’ 

92. Relative Adjectives and Substantives are formed 
by adding to substantives the suffixes : 

1 ) Id, (used to form substantives); as chang¬ 
ed, ‘a claw’ (from ‘bent, curved’); JUj dumb-al , 

‘the extremity of a thing,’ ‘a tail’ (from lJj = ‘a 
bail ’). 

2) u 1-r_ as liyabah , ‘a desert’ (from c-Mc-j 

‘without water’); u bb pagan, ‘end’ (of the foot), ‘ex¬ 
tremity’ (from ‘foot’); peshaii, ‘the front or 

foremost part’ (from ‘before;’ from is derived 

pesham, ‘the forehead’). 

Rem. The suffix ~ also forms patronymics and relative nouns of 
place : /raw and Tdruh (from lr and Tur, sons of 

Farldun); upahdn , Ispahan (for sipdhun , from 

‘an army’). It is sometimes redundant: e.g. ^L'bT = jbf ‘in¬ 
habited/ ‘peopled/ 

3) as dast-cina , ‘a glove’ (from 

‘band’); mard-ana ‘pertaining toman;’ 

‘a glass-house,’ thence generally, ‘a house;’ <0$L» 
ml-atia, ‘pertaining to a year,’ ‘yearly.’ 
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4) gah\ as J&jgird-gah , ‘a walnut’ (from S£ 
‘ round ’); dih-gdh — ^13 Jo ‘ pertaining to a village/ 

‘a villager’ ( u liiJ is the Arabic form of the word); 
bazar-gun (from ‘a merchant.’ 

«) wan, and u) wan (but in Urdu generally occur¬ 
ring under the form uJ — uii ); as u JU*> humaguh, ‘fortu¬ 
nate,’ ‘happy’ (from jUi ‘a bird of happy omen,’ 

‘ Humay ’); ^ garduii , ‘ tlie celestial orb,’ ‘ a wheel ’ 
(from 0 /“‘revolving’); u; j\. wuzhuii , ‘inverted,’ ‘unfortu¬ 
nate ’ (from ‘ inverted ’). 

, Item . The suffixes Jj^ and Joy — are also relative , and are common 
in Persian, although not frequently occuiring in Urdu: ^.<7. Jujlj^ 
‘pertaining to God,’ ‘a lord;’ ‘pertaining, or related, to 

self/ ‘a kinsman.’ Those suffixes are all no doubt derived from the- 
Sanskrit vant , nom. run. 

6) t— a\ as ijl>\ ustara, ‘a razor ’ (from^ilA the root of 

‘to shave’); asI-j das (a, ‘a handle’ (from 
‘hand’); <obj zabuna, ‘flame’ (of fire, etc.), from u \.<j 
‘tongue;’ Aibj daluina, ‘the bit of a bridle’ (from u bo 
‘mouth’); i\ ;j roza, ‘pertaining to a day’ (from j }J ‘day’); 
<uLj tala, ‘pertaining to a year;’ ds% dS.\ yalc-tarfa , ‘per¬ 
taining to one side,’ ‘one-sided’ (from u_j ‘one side’). 

Item. The suffix f — is sometimes redundant, as in > ,l»- ehura, Ai-x 
ii»o, irjht auidza. 

7) ^,-y/», denoting, besides relation , the material of 
which a thing is made; as ^jjj zarlii , ‘golden’ (from ^ 
‘gold’); rangth, ‘coloured’ (from ‘colour’); 

sangih, ‘ of stone ;’ namaleiii, ‘ salty;’ 

post in, ‘a cloak or jacket made of a skin’ (c^l-^). 
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Rem. In lieu of the form sometimes occurs: e,g. 
pashmlna, * made of wool / * woollen;' ganjlna , ‘that which is 

obtained from a repository of treasure/ ‘a treasury/ The suffix 
is also used in forming the superlative degree, and is added to many 
words to form degrees of comparison: as peshln, 4 anterior;* 

f j+**jpa8in, ‘posterior/ It is sometimes redundant: e.g. awwa - 

lin = Jj! ‘ first/ 

8) i , forming patronymics and other relative ad¬ 
jectives; as ^jb pars!, ‘ of Persia, 5 ‘ Persian;’ Hindu 
4 of India/ ‘Indian;’ sha/u, ‘pertaining to a king/ 

4 royal;’ dtishi, ‘of fire/ ‘fiery;’ khuni , ‘san¬ 

guinary/ ‘bloody/ ‘a murderer.’ If the final letter of 
the noun be a , it is changed into cf before the suffix; 

e.g. khanagi (or Ijhahgi) ‘pertaining to the house/ 

4 domestic.’ 

Rem. is occasionally redundant, chiefly at the end of Arabic 

words: e.g. ‘itikudi — ‘to believe firmly/ jbj; 

ziyudatl— ciJjbj ‘increase/ ‘excess/ 

93. Adjectives denoting colour , or similitude of colour, 

arc formed by means of the suffixes ^li fdm , and ^7/i, 
as siydh-jdm , 'blackish/ j*li J*1 la If dm , ‘ruby- 

coloured;’ gul-guhy ‘rose-coloured / Idla-guii^ 

4 tulip-coloured.’ 

ifotfi. ^\i may also take the forms ^ warn, ^b pum, and j*b bum ; 
land in place of the form A f is occasionally found. 

94. Adjectives and substantives denoting fellowship , 
companionship , equality , etc., are formed by prefixing to 
a substantive the adverb ^ ham , signifying ‘together/ 
‘same,’ and corresponding to the English ‘fellow/ ‘mate/ 
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* 2 on-,’ *co-;’ as ^s> ham-dard, ‘fellow-sufferer,’ ‘sym¬ 
pathetic’ (from ‘pain’); ^ ham-jins, ‘of the 

same genus, or class,’ ‘congener,’ ‘homogeneous;’ JU p* 
ham-umr, ‘of the same age,’ ‘coeval;’ ju- ^ ham-sabak, 
‘a class-fellow’ (from ‘a lesson ’). 


Rem. ^ may also occur as the latter part of a compound, a pre¬ 
position being pi’efixed to it: e.g. bdham , ‘together,’ ‘along with;* 

bar-ham, upon one another,’ confused’ jumbled,’ angry,’ 
dar-ham , ‘one under another,’ ‘higgledy-piggledy,* ‘confused,’ ‘angry/ 


95. Xouns of Place, or asmd'S makdii , called 

also asmu'e suruf (‘nouns that express the 

vessels which contain things ’), are formed: a) by placing 
after a noun one of the following nouns: 

1) t>UT abiid, ‘populated by,’ ‘ cityas aUT ii’l ildli-abud, 

‘the city of God,’ (Anglice) ‘Allahabad;’ jhT Ji\ akbar- 
iiMld, ‘the city of Akbar,’ ‘Agra;’ jLT shuh-jahun- 

iibdd , ‘the city of Shah-jahan,’ ‘Dehli.’ 

2 ) 4 if gdh, ‘place;’ as »lf)lLi shikur-gah , ‘hunting- 
ground 4 if cyjl-s * ibddat-gah , ‘ place of worship;’ <_>l_p. 
4 If Idnvub-gah, ‘sleeping-place,’ ‘bed-chamber.’ 

Rem. also signifies ‘time/ and is used to form nouns of time 

asmu'V zarntih); as sahar-gdh , ‘morning’ (from 

jjs* ‘dawn’); sham guh, ‘eventide’ (from ‘evening’). 

3) <ol>. khana , ‘house;’ as lttir-lduna , ‘a work- 

shop;’ AjU- kutub-jdana , ‘a library’ (from wif pi. 

of cjlaf‘a book’); Ahi. jfj kaul-khuna, ‘a prison’ (from aJ 
‘imprisonment:’ in India the compound AU- Ju*-, from 
the English ‘jail,’ is also commonly used). 

Mem. The words jb 1, 4 If, and A! Ul must not be regtrded as suffixes. 
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The construction is that of the inverted genitive (§ 73), and forms de¬ 
terminative compounds. 

b) By adding the following suffixes to nouns : 

1) isldh (the Sanskrit sthdna)', as 9 U ^~ 

istdh, ‘a rose-garden koh-istdh, ‘a mountainous 
region;’ reg-istdh, ‘ a sandy place.’ If the noun 

end in a vowel, the initial vowel of the suffix is dropped: 
e.g. bfistah, ‘ a place of fragrance,’ ‘ a garden.’ 

G 9 

2) shun; as gul-shan, ‘ a rose-bed, or rose- 

garden.’ 

G 

;t) U rid, or ,-JU nuc ; as <_5 LjT Ttl-nd'e ‘a strait;’ 

(/ 

tang nd’e, ‘a narrow place,’ ‘a defile,’ ‘a strait’ (also L&f 
tangnd). 

A variety of the noun of place is the noun of multitude 
^2 ismd kasrat ), Avhich designates the place where 
the object signified by the noun to which the suffix is 
added, is found in large numbers or quantities. It is 
formed by means of the following suffixes: 

G 9 

1) j\j sur', as fjfgul-zdr, ‘a place where roses abound,’ 

‘a rose-garden;’ sabza-zdr, ‘a place where verdure 

abounds,’ "a meadow;’ ffi bu-zdr (contracted from 

‘a place where provisions (ll) abound,’ ‘a market.’ 

2) sur ; shdkh-sur , ‘ abounding in branches,* 

‘a place Avhere branchy trees abound ;’ namak-sur, 

‘abounding in salt,’ ‘salty,’ ‘a salt-mine;’ rukh-sur , 

‘the cheek,’ ‘the face.’ 

1 o o 

3) Xi bur ; as jSLa sang-bur, ‘ a place abounding in 

stone,’ ‘a stone-pit;’ jo'c-bur, ‘a place abounding in 

streams ;’ \JSj sang-bur, ‘ the country inhabited by the 
Ethiopians,’ ‘Zanguebar.’ 
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Item. j\j is related to the Sanskrit vtira, ‘a multitude. 9 It has 
other significations also; e.g. a) ‘permission/ ‘approach to royalty/ as 
in darbdr, ‘the court or levee of a prince:’ b) ‘time/ ‘turn/ as 
jL& yah bar , ‘one-time/ ‘once/ With the suffix J[) must not be 
confounded the root of the verb ‘to rain/ which occurs in com¬ 

pounds: e.g. j\j gauhar-bar , ‘ raining or scattering pearls.’ 

4 ) lakh ; as sung-lakh, ‘ a place abounding in 

stone;’ dev-ldkh (or de'o-ldkh ), ‘a place abounding 

in demons.’ 

96. Connected with the noun of place is the ‘noun 

which is the vessel or receptacle of a thing,’ and 

which is formed by means of the suffix u '_ v dart ; e.g. 
f SLaj namak-ddh, ‘a salt-cellar;’ shamiC-ddii , ‘a 

candle-stick ;’ f jJii » kalam-Jdh, ‘ a pen-case.’ 

Item. This suffix is added to Hindi nouns also, and may take the 
form e -9- \ ugul-ddn , (or \ ugal-dilnl), ‘a spit-box;’ 

pth-dun (or ^J>\ JuCj pih-ddm ), ‘a spittoon ’—properly, ‘a vessel 
for receiving the ugdl or plh, i.e. the juice of the betel-leaf which is spit 
out.’ Nouns (masc.) ending in d are inflected before the affix is added: 
eg. J chuhe-dan , a mouse-trap, or rat-trap.’ 

97. Abstract Nouns are of two kinds: a) those which 
denote states or acts, and are verbal, being derived from 
infinitives, or roots of verbs: 

1) By dropping the final u of infinitives; as jjp- fcharid, 

‘purchase,’ from ‘to buy;’ pvJ dar-khwdst, 

‘request,’ from ‘to desire or request;’ 

farokht, ‘ sale,’ from ‘ to sell.’ 

2) By adding the suffixes Jj tar and jb ddr to apoco¬ 
pated infinitives; the former to those which end in tan, 
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and the latter to those ending in dan ; c.g. JalZgnftar, 
‘saying,’ ‘speech;’ Jcij raftar , ‘gait,’ ‘procedure;’ 
didur , ‘seeing,’ ‘sight.’ 

3) By adding to the roots of verbs the suffix CS\— dk ; 

as C/Lj tapdlc, ‘agitation;’ khwurdk, ‘food;’ 

sozdlc , ‘ inflammation,’ ‘ strangury.’ 

4) By adding the suffix u \— an to verbal roots; as 
farmuh , ‘command’ (the Sanskrit jwiuj pramdna) ; 
baraii, ‘rain.’ 

5) By adding the suffix ish to verbal roots; as 

khwuhish, ‘desire,’ ‘wish;’ ,(j panvarish, ‘nur¬ 
ture,’ ‘ support;’ j binish, ‘ seeing,’ ‘ discernment 
j jS^Jj dantsh , ‘knowledge,’ ‘wisdom.’ 


Item. This suffix often forms abstract nouns of quality also. 

6) By adding the suffix x— a to verbal roots; as ijjl 
larsa= JiCjl ‘tremor;’ <t!li ndla — ‘lamentation;’ 

ajJLI sufaida — ‘whiteness.’ 

b) Those which denote qualities : they arc formed by 
means of the suffixes: 


1) \— d, added to adjectives; as U pgarmd, ‘heat,’ ‘sum¬ 
mer;’ Uj-j sarrna, ‘cold,’ ‘winter.’ 

2) /, added chiefly to adjectives, primitive and 
verbal; as dosfi, ‘friendship;’ nckl, ‘goodness;’ 

su/aidi, ‘whiteness;’ ddnd'i , ‘wisdom;’ 

jdddmatgdri, ‘service;’ ajclmandi, ‘sense,’ 

‘ wisdom.’ If the final letter of a Persian adjective be s— 


a, it is changed into cf g before the termination is added; 
e.g. bandagi, ‘service;’ .jf/p idzagi , ‘freshness;’ 

ckaspidagi, ‘adhesiveness,’ ‘attachment’ (from 
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the pass. part, of ^ju JL». ‘to stick’); but if the 
adjective be an Arabic word, the final h is changed to t 
(or rather the original s t, which on account of the loss of 
the final vowel became s h, is restored); e.g. ziyd- 

datl, ‘excess,’from adCj ziyada, ‘more,’ ‘excessive.’ 

98. The Diminutive is formed by means of the follow¬ 
ing suffixes: 

1) CS— ak (used chiefly with nouns denoting animate 

things); as mar dak, ‘a manikin,’ ‘a contemptible 

man;’ tiflalc , ‘ a little child;’ aspak, ‘ a small) 

horse,’ ‘ a pony;’ dastak, ‘ a small hand,’ ‘ a tap at 

a door;’ zamburak , ‘ a small gun or swivel.’ 

2) cha, or — iclia, or aj za, or sp— iza (_ being in- 
terchangeable with _., j, andj); as bageha, and Jtsciih 

^ y <- * ' y ’ 

bag'iclia , ‘a small garden;’ chamcha , ‘aspoon;’ 

degc/ia, ‘a small caldron,’ ‘a pot;’ kucha, ‘a lane 
njyL chuza , ‘a young bird,’ ‘a chicken;’ doshiza, 

‘ a virgin;’ mashklza, ‘ n small leather bottle.’ 

Rem. a. s being interchangeable with ! in Urdu, this suffix some¬ 
times takes the form l>~; «.y. \A degcha ; whence, by forming the 
Hindi diminutive thereof, degehl. 

Rem. i. Diminutive forms are commonly used in Persian and Urdil 
to express contempt, endearment, regard, etc. 

99. Compounds occur in great variety of forms in 
Persian, and many such are borrowed by the Urdu. The 
most important of these—the Determinative and the 
Attributive—have been noticed in treating of the genitive 
oase, and the adjective (§§ 73, 78). There remains: 
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The Copulative Compound. 

This may be composed: l) of two verbal roots or im¬ 
peratives : a) either one and the same verb repeated, and 
the last a negative; as j \±»,b ddr-ma-ddr (and,,b), 
‘hold, hold not,’ ‘ adjustment of a dispute;’ kash- 

ma-Jcash (and J^), ‘pull, pull not,’ ‘pulling back¬ 

wards and forwards,’ ‘distraction,’ ‘tumult;’ b) or of two 
different verbs; as ddr-gir (and ‘seizing,’ 

‘pomp,’ ‘tumult.’ 

2) of an apocopated infinitive and the root of the same 

verb; as guft-gu (and ‘conversation;’ 

just-ju (and‘search,’ ‘quest.’ 

3) of two apocopated infinitives; as c:-5, dmad-raft 

(and T), ‘comingand going,’‘intercourse;’ 

gu/t o shanill ’, ‘speaking and hearing,’ ‘colloquy,’ 
‘ altercation.’ 

4) of two nouns of different signification, as ^ , o'o 

pa'e-o-par, ‘power;’ or of the same signification, as fr fr- 
jaujau , ‘grain, grain,’ ‘grain by grain;’ JU, Jcilo Ml, 
‘ speech and response,’ ‘ discourse.’ * 

Item. To this claps also belong those compounds in which the last 
word (which is used merely to rhyme or jingle with the first) is called 

G G 

the tdbi' or appositive , by the native grammarians: e.g. ^y ^ 
harj-marj, ‘confusion/ ‘ tumult/ 

Two words, whether the same or different, are often 
connected by means of the letter which may have the 
signification: a) of, ‘and;’ e.g. Jcashd-lcash, ‘pulling 

one way and the other,’ ‘distraction,’ ‘tumult;’ 
rasid-Iches, ‘escaping and rising,’ ‘the day of resurrection;’ 
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Jlfe tagdpu , ‘ running and running,’ ‘ diligent search,’ 
‘bustle,’ ‘toil.’ 

ft) ofclose proximity ; as fy bard-bar. ‘breast to breast,’ 
‘on a level with,’ ‘equal;’ lJU laba-lab , ‘lip to lip,’ 
‘brimful;’ dama-dam, ‘moment to moment,’ ‘each 

moment,’ ‘ continually.’ 

c) totality or completeness', e.g.jJj~> sard-sar, ‘from end 
to end,’ ‘throughout,’ ‘altogether;’ sard-pd, ‘from 
head to foot,’ ‘ completely.’ 

Item. Similarly two members of a compound are often connected by 
the preposition <0 la ‘to/ etc., e.g. dam-la-dam , ‘from moment 

to moment/ ‘each instant/ jd-la-ju, ‘from place to place/ ‘one 

pluce after another/ ClX-j LlX; yak-la-yak , ‘one by one/ 

dast-la-dast ‘hand in hand/ ‘from hand to hand/ ‘quick/ 
‘prompt/ 

Numerals. 


100. The following Table gives the leading Cardinal 


Numbers: 




CJo yak . 


c * g 

duweizdah . . . 

12 

•J du . 

j 


c 

slzdah . 

13 

sill . 


o. 

cliaMrdah . . 

> ‘ V 

14 

chahdr .... 

4 

aJpb puhzdah. . . 

15 

panj . 

5 

b'C B 

AJpbi shdnzdah , . , 

16 

shash ..... 

6 

JJusJfc hafdah ... 

17 

haft . 

7 

c 

ZSJLb hashdah .... 

18 

hasht . 

8 

C 

nuzdah . , . . 

19 

f 

6j nuh . 

9 

^/* —* lYiftgn * b^si ••«••• 

20 


10 

j list’O-yak . . . 

21 

Ci 

ydzdah . . » . 

11 

lUt-odu . . . 

22 
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tT . 

30 

si-sad . • • 

300 

JL^ chihal . . • 

40 

Ju? jchahar-sad 

400 

ylacb panjuh , . 

50 

Ju^jb pah-sad, . 

500 

C 

L shast . . . 

60 

o 

JusaUj shush-sad * 

600 

haftdd . . 

70 

cc 

haft-sad, . 

700 

jbAjfc hashtdd . . 

80 

o O 

jua.AJb hasht-sad, 

800 

Ojj nuuad. . . 

90 

Cf 

JuojJ nuh-sad, . 

900 

&+£> sad .... 

100 

te$<2r. . . 

1000 

dio • Jus sad-o-yak . 

101 

a J hazdr. 

10,000 

f 

Ju? 2 J du-sad • . 

200 

lL53 laic , , , , 

100,000 


Ordinal 

Numbers. 



101. The ordinal numbers arc formed by adding the 
termination »— um to the corresponding cardinals, but 
in the third and the ninth (optionally) the final a is 
changed into 3 before the termination is added; e.g. ^L 
yakum, ‘first;’ pjS duwum, ‘second;’ siivum, ‘third,’ 
etc.; nuhum ,or »y nuwum, ‘ninth;’ jJ&j dahum, ‘tenth,’ 
and so on. If the number lie between the decades (as 

the termination is added to the last word; e.g. 
blst-o-duioum , ‘ twenty-second.’ 

Distributive Numerals. 

102. The distributives are formed, as in Hindi and 

Urdu, by repeating the cardinals : e.g. Cji> yak yak , 

‘ one at a time,’ ‘ singly,’ ‘ one apiece;’ du du , ‘ two 

at a time,’ ‘ by twos,’ ‘ two apiece.’ 

Multiflicatives. 

103. Multiplicatives are formed by adding to the 
cardinals: l) the adverb sL>~ chand , ‘so many:’ e.g. 
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du-chand, * twofold;’ 2) the suffix b td\ as IsL yak-id , 

* single,’ UjJ ‘double3) the suffix a; If(corre¬ 

sponding to the Hindi affix Uf gund): e.g. <Utio yagdna , 

* single’ (for <Ulf <A£>, by contraction); du-gdna, 

* double.’ 

Numeral Adverbs. 

104. The numeral adverbs ‘once,’ ‘twice,’ etc., are ex¬ 
pressed by adding to the cardinals the word jb bar, or 
Lara, ‘time,’ or one of the synonymous Arabic words 
naubat, tSy martaba, or <uja daf'a : e.g. jLL yak-bar , or 
yalc-bdra , lL£> yalc-naubat , etc., ‘ oncejbjj </«- 

iar, du-bdra, du-naubat, etc., ‘twice.’ . The 

adverbs ‘firstly,’ ‘secondly,’ etc., are expressed by the ordi¬ 
nals: e.g. jjo yakum, ‘firstly,’ p.j duwum, ‘secondly,’ etc. 


ARABIC CONSTRUCTIONS. 

105. Nearly all Arabic words are derived from some ver¬ 
bal root, consisting for the most part of three letters, with 
the help of one or more of the seven letters of augmenta¬ 
tion (or, as they are commonly termed, servile letters) y, t, 
s, m, n, u, a, or a, which are comprised in the word * ■ i * 
yatasammanu. A large number of verbal nouns are derived 
from the ground form of the triliteral verb, but it is not 
necessary to notice more of these than occur in Urdu; the 
models (or, as they are technically termed, the measures) 
of such are given below with examples. In these measures, 
as in those of all the derived forms to be noticed, the letters 
uJ, t , J, of the root J*i ‘ acting,’ are employed to indicate 
radical letters, and the servile s to represent final s and cj 
of the Urdu. 
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MEASURE. 

EXAMPLE. 

MEASURE. 

EXAMPLE. 

1 . 

jii 

Jjj katlj * killing.* 

17. JUS 

, y 9 ( 

uJ a, praying .* 1 

2 . 


jXz V/w, * knowing.* 

18. 

accepting.’ 

3. 

jii 

kuJcm, Ordering.* 

19. JjM 

Awsu/, acquiring.* 

4. 


o talaby ‘ seeking,* 

20 . JLo 

hirmuriy repelling.’ 

5. 

J*? 

jk*f siyar, beingsmall.’ 

21 . ,.i« 

yii- gufran, forgiving..* 

6 . 

.. '0 ' 

9 4 

buddy guiding aright.* 

- 

22 . 

khafakun, ‘ palpi* 
tuting.’ 

7. 

rahmat, pitying.* 

23. aj'uJ 

OJUw sa'udat, being 

8 . 

<Q*i 

^ C ^ ( 

> rihlat, travelling.’ 


happy.’ 

9. 


' °.i t 

LZJjJJ kudraty being able.’ 

24. iJlii 

Idtiibat, ‘writing.’ 

10 . 

ax 

harakat, moving.* 

25. dJlii 

buylyat, rebelling.’ 

11 . 

Lix! 

sarika, ‘ stealing.’ 

. > ° 

26. JJ 4/0 

| y 

M l ulaty ‘being 
difficult.’ 

12. 


da l wdy ‘asserting.’ 

27. <Ll*j 

Sj rafahiyat, ‘ being 

13. 

''O 

i zikrd, ‘remembering.’ 


ample.’ 

° • c < 



O 9 ( 

28. Jju* 

«->■ ffmm , returning.’ 

14. 


J-JLj bushrd, communi¬ 


O i 


V 

cating goodness.’ 

29.<LUl« 

marhamaty pity¬ 

15. 


jJu: stf/uw/ being safe.’ 

30.4.1*1. 

ing.’ 

mamlukat /having 

16. 

J 1 " 

kiydm, ‘standing.’ | 


dominion.’ 


All these forms cannot be derived from one verbal root 
very few verbs have more than two or three, and the 
majority admit of but one form. Some of the measures 
(for example Nos. 10, 11, 18) offer very few examples in 
Urdu. 

* J Ju‘5 was originally (from the root ^ej). lu Verbal nouns of the 

.neasures of Nob. 15, 1C, 17, final y or is in Arabic changed into kamia (as gene* 
rally happens when they follow the alif of prolongation), but the Persians and Indian* 
drop the hamza t unless the noun is in the statu* constructs, and the tfri/al is used. 
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Yekbal Adjectives. 

106. Other important derivatives are the verbal adjec¬ 
tives. The measures of those which commonly occur in 
Urdu are: 

1) —the Active Participle, or Noun of Agency: e.g. 

'alim, ‘alearnedman’(from ‘to know’); 
jAU- hakim, ‘ajudgo,’etc. (from AA ‘to judge’); 
jjLo sabir, ‘patient’ (from^o ‘to be patient’); 
Jili gafil, ‘negligent’ (from Jii. ‘to neglect’). 

Item. If the second radical of the verbal root he ^ or it is changed 
into hamza (5) in the active participle; e.g. *Jli kuim , ‘standing* (from 
^ J ‘to stand*). If the second and third radicals be identical, the 
second rejects its vowel and unites with the third so as to form a double 
letter, which is marked with tashdldx e.g. khdss, ‘special* (from 

^* 32 ^); as however tashdld over a final (vowelless) letter is use¬ 
less, it is dropped in Urdu : e.g. khus. If the third radical 

be hamza ('), or ., it is changed into eg. khdll, ‘empty* 

(from jiri-). 

2) J—the Tussive Participle: e.g. maHam, 

‘known’ (from jAs ‘to know’);^,kl* manzur, 
‘seen,’ ‘approved’ (from pit ‘to see’). 

Item . If the second radical letter be j, it is elided in the pass, part., 
but throws back its zamma upon the preceding vowelless letter: JyU 
makul, ‘said* (from Jy ‘to say*). If the second radical be the 

same thing takes place, but, to indicate the elision of radical the 

famma is changed into kasra, and the servile * is in consequence changed 

into : e.g . mabVy ‘sold* (from ‘to sell*)* If the third 

x 9 c 

radical be ,, it is elided; e.g.mad‘u, called,’ invited’ (from 
‘to call’). 
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8) J-«—a form expressing either an inherent or per¬ 
manent quality, or a degree of intensity: e.g. 
pi*- hakim, ‘a sage’ (from ‘to judge/ 
etc.); j rahim, ‘ very compassionate ’ (from 
I‘ to have mercy ’). 

Rem. Adjectives of the three measures noticed above are commonly 
used as substantives also. 

4) —a form with the same signification as the pre¬ 

ceding: e.g. jJL* sabur, ‘very patient’ (from—* 
‘ to be patient ’); gafur, ‘ very forgiving ’ 
(from jLL ‘to forgive’). 

Hem. Verbal adjectives of the measures J~.*i and Jyo, derived 
from verbs of which the third radical is or are subject to the 
samo changes as those of the form J ydi* ; e.g . nabi, a prophet 9 
(frora^J). 

5) —the measure of ihcnoiin of preeminence 

ismti tafzit). It has the signification of the 
English comparative and superlative, and is 
formed from verbal adjectives with three radi¬ 
cals, or with three radicals and a letter of 
prolongation: e.g. ahsan , ‘more or most 

beautiful’ (from hasan , ‘beautiful’); 

J-ill afzal, ‘more or most excellent’ (from 
J-ili fdzil, ‘excellent’); j~S\ alcbar , ‘greater,’ 
‘greatest’ (from yS kabir, ‘great’). This 
measure is also used for adjectives denoting 
colour , or deformity , derived from neuter tri¬ 
literal verbs: e.g.ahmar, ‘red asfar } 
‘yellow;’ a'raj, ‘lame’ (by natural; 

u'mdf ‘blind.’ 
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«) J'Jo—the measure of the noun of intensiveness (^>\ 
a*!L^ ismi mubdlaga). Its signification ap¬ 
proaches very nearly to that of the measures 
and Jyw: e.g. lcazzdb , ‘a great, or 

habitual, liar;’ b zalldrn, ‘ very tyrannical 
l*ls 'alldm, 1 very learned.’ The same form is 
commonly used for nouns which indicate pro¬ 
fessions and trades', e.g. fy bazzaz, ‘a cloth- 
merchant;’ JlL baklcdl, ‘a greengrocer’ (but, 
in India), 1 a grain-merchant ’ ( = Cxi haniyd ); 
cJ\> sarrafi ‘ a money-changer,’ ‘ a banker.’ 
13y adding the termination #— a to this form 
with the first signification, still greater inten¬ 
siveness is given to the meaning; as allu¬ 
via, 1 exceedingly learned.’ 

Item. Other adjectives of the measures Jjm _ fxi _ J-*i _ w Ixj _ u l*i _ 
uti - Juti _ fixi, also occur iu Urdu : e.g. sa‘b, diffi¬ 
cult,^ 'jf-? sifr, ‘empty,’ ‘a cypher,’ sulb, ‘hard,’ hasan, 

‘ good,’ ‘ beautiful,’ ^4-^- Tdiathin, ‘ rough ’ jaban, ‘ cowardly,’ 

cls4 thuja 1 , ‘brave,’ ‘atahan, ‘thirsty,’ ‘uryun, ‘naked;’ 

but as these are not to be distinguished by their forms from verbal 
nouns, they can only be learned by reading. 

107. From triliteral roots are derived other forms of 
verbal nouns also, which, since two or more of the servile 
letters occur in them, are termed augmented infinitives 
jfa* masdarS mazid ) by the native grammarians. 
It will be more convenient to speak of them as verbal 
nouns of the second, third, etc., derived forms. These 
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verbal nouns moreover have corresponding adjectives, 
similar to the Jxli and JyuU of the first or ground form 
of the triliteral verb. The measures of both are given 
below, with examples. 


a ) Verbal Nouns of tiie Derived Forms. 

ii. |_ e.g. gjki tafrlh, ‘ gladdening’ (from 

aI* a; j ‘being glad’); ta'liin, ‘teaching’ 

(from ‘to know’); sfiss tazkira, ‘remind¬ 
ing’ (from fij ‘to remember’); ajJu tafrika, 
‘scattering,’ ‘distributing’ (from j\J ‘to 
separate ’). Of the two measures, the first 
is the more common, the last is used chiefly 
where the third radical letter is ^ or 

‘confronting’ 
’ ‘ coming to¬ 
wards’); mukdtala , and J\ kilul> 

‘fighting’ (from J ti ‘killing’); aJjls-V 
nmjudala, and jtdal, ‘ contending,’ 
‘disputing’ (from ‘contending’); 

oliiW* muhafasat, ‘guarding’ (from 
Isia- ‘ to preserve ’). The first of the two 
measures is of more frequent occurrence 
than the second. 

Hem. If the third radical of the verb be • or it is changed into 
1 : c.g. mulukat, 4 meeting,’ from Jb ‘ to meet/ 

IY. JUoi— e.g. Jy»-1 ifra, ‘causing to flow’ (from ^y>~ 
‘to flow’); ^J^£-l ikhriifi ‘ causing to go out,’ 


ill. -Hell* ) e.g. mukubala, ‘facing,’ 
Jl*S j (from JJ ‘ being opposite, 
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‘issuing’(from ‘togoout’); j\£j\inkar, 
‘denying’(from Jj ‘notknowing or acknow¬ 
ledging ’). 

Rem . If the first of the radical letters be j, it is changed into e.g. 
lib] (for lijjl), ifdy ‘performing a promise 1 (from ^ij). If the second 
radical be ^ or it is elided, but throws back its vowel upon the 
vowelless first radical, and the termination t is added by way of 
compensation: e.g. Vunat, ‘ helping 9 (for from 

If the third radical be ^ or it is changed into hamza; e.g. £‘/u, 
‘granting freedom, or pardon 9 (from jkz); in Persian and Urdu how¬ 
ever the hamza is dropped, unless the noun is in the status constructs , 
and the izufat is used. 

v. Jj&— e.g. j&i taJcabbur , ‘making oneself great,’ 
‘being proud’ (from jJZs takbir, ‘making 
great’); Jydi tamivivur , ‘picturing to oneself,’ 

‘ conceiving ’ (from jyki tastvlr, ‘ making a 
picture ’). 

Rem. If the third radical bo ^ or (^ is always changed into ^ 
and), the influence of the changes the zamma of the penult syllable 
into kasra : e.g . tasalll, ‘ becoming comforted 1 (from ^L*). 

vu jilij— e.g. tanasub , ‘resembling, 5 ‘being 

related 5 (from munasabaty ‘being 

related to 5 ); <— taJcarub , ‘ approaehing 5 
(one another), from mulcarabaty 

i approaching. 5 

Rem. If the third radical be j or the same change is made as 
in the fifth form: e.g . tadawl, 'treating oneself medically 9 

(from ^J). The ‘Persians' frequently change the final of such 
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words into 1—; as ll*J tamarind, ‘desire,’ LlUj tamdshd, 'spectacle/ 
‘recreation/ ‘fun.’ 

o 

vn. J&jj.— e.g. JUijl, infisul , ‘being decided’ (from 

‘to decide’); uJluijl inkishaf, ‘being un¬ 
covered, or revealed ’ (from ‘ to open 
or reveal ’). 

Rem . If the third radical be • or it is changed into hamza, which 
however is, as usual, dropped in Urdu: e.g. UkM (for inti/d, 

‘being extinguished’ (from 

vni. JliiiV— e.g. clo-1 ijtima', ‘becoming collected,’ 
‘assembling’ (from *-*>- ‘to collect’); 
jA i'tiraz ,‘ putting oneself in the way/ 
‘opposing’ (from J^jS. 6 to place ’—before 
one); j'jJn iJctidar , ‘becoming powerful 9 
(from ‘ to make powerful/ etc.), 

Rem. If the first radical letter be O t, the characteristic CL? of this 
form unites with it into CL?; claJl ittibu 1 , ‘following 1 (from 
So also, if the first radical be it is changed into CL?, which unites 
with the characteristic CL? of the form into CL?: e.g . jjUj], ittifuk f 
‘ agreeing’ (from If the first radical be J orj, the characteristic 

CL? of the form is changed into J, which unites with an initial J intc 
J: e.g . iddi'd, ‘claiming one’s rights’ (from tzdi- 

hum } ‘pressing,’ ‘crowding’ (from ^J)« If the first radical be 
or b the characteristic CL? of the form is changed into L, which 
unites with initial 1?, into L: 0 .^. isfildh , ‘a technical term* 

(from ^)> iztirab , ‘being agitated’ (from 

ifjila*, ‘ becoming informed ’ (from 

rx.—This farm does not occur in Urdu, 
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X. — e.g. \i\±xl$istVdad, ‘getting oneself ready/ 

‘ being ready’ (from jus, the verbal noun of 
the fourth form of which, viz. jl-xel i'dud r 
signifies ‘ making ready ’); istigfar, 

‘seeking forgiveness’(from‘to forgive’). 

Rem. a. The changes which take place in this form are precisely 
similar to those which take place in the fourth form. 

Rem. h. The following brief observations will throw light on the 
signification of these various forms: 

The second and the fourth are usually causative or 

factitive. Verbs that are intransitive in the first form become transitive 
in these, and those that are transitive become doubly transitive , or causa¬ 
tive. But in some instances the two forms have different meanings: 
e.g. i. jjlc l ilm, ‘ knowing,’ ‘ knowledge/ u. ta'lim, ‘ teaching/ 

iv. Mum, ‘informing one of a thing.’ 

The third (£lcll*), and the sixth (Jxl &), commonly convey the 
idea of reciprocity , the latter necessarily so. When the first form is 
transitivey the third expresses the effort or attempt to perform that act upon 
the object ; e.g. katl, ‘killing,’ aIjUU mukutala , (‘trying to kill, cr) 
fighting with.* In the sixth form the idea of effort or attempt becomes 
reflexive : e . g . JjfcUsr lajdhul, ‘ feigning ignorance.’ 

The fifth form (J*£3‘) is the reflexive of the second ; but it is more 
commonly used with the effective signification, implying that an act is- 
done to a person, or a state produced in him, whether caused by another 
or by himself : e.g. ‘ilm } * knowledge,’ ta'llm , * teaching,’ ^Lxj 

ta ; allum. ‘ becoming learned.’ The idea of intensiveness (which is often 

■ 4 * 

found in the second form) exists in the fifth also \ e.g. tafarruk. 
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* separation into many groups, or in various directions.’ In English 
this form must often be rendered by the passive. 

The seventh form (Jliiii) is reflexive or effective in signification, and 
approaches nearly to the passive , by which it must often be rendered 
into English. 

The eighth form (Jjcit) is the reflexive of the first. The reflex 
object is either the accusative or the dative: e.g. i l tird$, 

‘ putting oneself in the way/ ‘ opposing * (from * placing something 
before one 1 ); iztgrdh , * moving oneself to and fro/ * being 

agitated* (from c-jys ‘ beating *); iktidur , ‘ seeking power for 

oneself/ becoming powerful* (from CDjjJ being powerful/ power’). 
The reflexive signification often gives rise to the reciprocal (which this 
form has in common with the sixth), and occasionally passes into the 
passive. In many cases too the eighth form has the same signification 
as the first. 

The tenth form (JlxihJ) is commonly used in the sense of taking , 
seeking , asking for or demanding what is signified by the first : e g. 
istigfdr , ‘asking forgiveness’ (from^ii ‘to forgive*). It also often 
converts the factitive signification of the fourth form into the reflexive : 
e.g. isti'dad, ‘getting oneself ready/ ‘being prepared* (from 

sA x l dad t * making ready/ ‘ preparing *). 

Rem. c. The verbal nouns of the first and derived forms are com- 

0 

monly used as abstract substantives: e.g. ‘ilm, ‘knowledge,’ j^jj 
tazkira, ‘mention.’ 

b ) Verbal Adjectives of the Derived Forms. 

The measures of these, with examples, are tabulated 
below. The difference between the form for the Active 
and that for the Passive Participle, consists simply in the 
vowel of the final syllable, the former taking leasra , and 
the latter fatha. 
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MEASURE 

OF 

ACT. PART. 

EXAMPLE. 

MEA8URB , 
OF * 

PASS. PART. 

fife EXAMPLE. 

tl. Jii* 

mti'allim, ‘ateacher 1 

.4'9 

JXiU 

^ mdhllain, 


(from Jlc). 


* taught/ 

hi. 

. .. 9 ( 

iajysf 9 muhufizy guarding/ 


loilsr* muhufaz, 


* custodian’ (from 1 


* guarded/ 

IV. JjuU 

. 0 9 ' ( 

t— ? fA* musrtf\ squander- 


. ° 9 

musraf, 


mg’ (from uJ> yS), 


* squandered/ 

v. JiiL* 

J nmtabaddil , chang- 

9 

. - 9 

mutabaddal, 


ing’ (from J.V). 

i 

‘ changed/ 

s s 9 

VI. 

muta'drif, knowing’ 

Jx&il 

i 

muta uraf t 


(from <_j£f). 


1 known.’ 

vii. 

t munkashif\ reveal¬ 


munkashaf 


ing’ (from 


1 revealed/ 

viii. JxSjU 

m6 ( tamid, trusting’ 


O 9t 

Sazxs* mdUamad, 


0 

(from ±a*z). 


‘ trusted.’ 

O 9 

X. 

V p < 

musiakknj, extract- 


j< «(, t 

mustakhroj. 


| ing’ (from -f^). 


* extracted.’ 


108. Verbs consisting of four radical# also occur in 
Arabic, having a ground form and three derived forms; 
but the first and second forms alone occur in Urdu. 
Employing an additional J to denote the fourth radical, 
the measures of the verbal nouns of these forms are: 

I. XJAii— eg. tarjama, ‘interpreting,’ ‘transla¬ 
tion’ (from ‘to interpret’); zalzala , 

‘shaking’ (from J }j]j ‘to shake’), 
u. jSmJ — e.g. J jJp tazalzul , ‘becoming in a state of mo¬ 
tion,’ ‘being shaken’ (from jJSj ‘to shake’). 

' /" -si, r 
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109. The measures of the verbal adjectives corresponding 
to these nouns are: 


J&U (Act.)— e.g. mutarjim , { an interpreter/ 

JL*1« (Pass.) mutarjam, ‘interpreted.’ 

jl xsLi (Act.)— e.g. mutazalzil , ‘shaking.’ 

jjkscs* (Pass.) J-JyJi mutazalzal, ‘shaken/ 
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110. These, as used in Urdu, arc properly determinative 
compounds, in which the first noun governs the second in 
the genitive. The governing noun is generally one which 
conveys the idea of possession, origin, etc. The following 
are examples of those which occur in Urdu • 

1) y\ abii, or y bu, ‘father,’ ‘originator,’ etc.: e.g. y) 
abu-turub (or y), ‘dusty,’ from i—j\J turub, ‘dust,’ 

(bu turub was the nickname given by Mohammad to his 
son-in-law 'All); 1 y bu'l'ajab, ‘cause of wonder,’ 

‘wonderful;’ bu'l haivas, ‘causing desire,’ 

‘desirous,’ ‘ capricious.’ 

2 ) .o zu, ‘owner,’ possessor’ (nom. sing. zu, gen. 

27 , nom. plur. j/\ ulu, gen. and acc. zarvi or j/l ulT ): 
e.g. JlJljj zu'l-jalul, ‘possessor of glory,’ ‘glorious;’ ,S 

■'u 

cr J)iin zu’l karnain, ‘possessor of two horns,’.‘two-horned;’ 
_/, j zj-ruh, ‘animate,’ zi-istedad, ‘capable,’ 

‘qualified;’ ulu'lalbub, ‘intelligent persons;’ 

v o—o oo-o 

ulu'l azm, ‘firm,’ ‘resolute;’ ^i zaivi'l iktidur, 

‘powerful;’^j/\ uli'l absdr, ‘discerning,’ ‘wise/ 

Itm The form ^J $i occurs most frequently in Urdu, being used 
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*ven In ordinary conversation. It is combined with Persian words 
ftlso: e.g. ±5 3 £l-hosh, 1 sensible,’ * intelligent.' 

3) sahib, ‘companion,’ ‘possessor:’ e.g. 

JUj>- saliib-jamal, ‘beautiful;’ U• suhib-nasib, 

‘fortunate;’ Jj sahib-dil , ‘pious,’ 

sahib-takht , ‘ a king.’ In the last two examples the words 
dil and takht are Persian. 

Rent. The genitive construction is occasionally indicated by the use of 

the izafat: e.g. 1 sahib( takht, ‘possessor of tho throne,’ 

4 a king/ Such is always tho case when the governing nouns are 

arbdb (pi. of l-Jj rabb), ‘lords/ ‘possessors/ and Jjbl ahl t 

4 possessor / arbdbe ljhirad, ‘ intelligent or wise persons / 

JjLc aliU l akl 9 1 wise/ 

* 

Relative Adjectives. 

111. Relative adjectives arc formed in the following' 
ways: a) by adding to nouns (substantives, adjectives, or 
pronouns) and particles the suffix J>— (which, in Urdu,, 
is changed to i, the tashdld being dropped; but it is 
restored in the derivatives from the relative adjective). 
The suffix may often be added without any change taking 
place in the primitive noun: e.g. shamn, ‘solar,’ 

from ‘ the sun;’ imani, ‘ human,’ from ^LJl 

‘a human being;’ hosaini , ‘of, or relating to- 

Ilosain;’ 'ilml , ‘scientific,’ from ‘science;’ 

nahvl , ‘pertaining to grammar,’ from .~sr ‘grammar.’ In 
many cases however the noun undergoes some change in 
the auxiliary consonants, or in the vocalization, etc., before- 
the suffix is added. In respect of these changes, so far as 
Urdu is Concerned, the following rules may be laid down: 
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1) If the primitive noun be of the measure the 
Jcasra of the middle radical is changed into fatha: e.g. 

malaki, from ‘ a king.’ 

2) The feminine termination cn or s is rejected: e.g. 

halciki, from ‘truth,’ ‘reality;’ tabTl, 

from ‘ nature.’ 

* A 

3) Final J- and are changed into ^ before adding 

the termination , and kasra of the preceding letter is 
changed into father, e.rj. asaivl , from ‘a staff;’ 

mdnawi , from or c meaning,’ <:/<?/*- 

to/, from jJfcj ‘ DehlL’ 

Rem. If, however, the primitive noun consist of more than four 

f . .O’? 

letters, final l, or are rejected: e.g. mustafi , from 

. O ? j 

chosen.’ 

J) by adding to nouns the termination 1—; as 
Uw**5*- jiemunJ, corporeal,’ from body/ 

. 9 f . . 9 t 

rUhanly spiritual/ from spirit/ 

naf&unl, ‘pertaining to the soul/ ‘lustful/ from Soul/ 

nurdnl , luminous/ bright/ from ^3 light/ 


Abstract Nouns of Quality. 


112. Abstract nouns of quality are formed by adding 
the feminine termination o- at to relative adjectives, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, by adding the termina¬ 
tion lyat to nouns and particles: e.g. 


U-jI insanlyat, * humanity,’ from j LJ>]_ ‘ human.* 

"" _ { Sr ' i 

ildhlyat, ‘ divinity,’ * Godhead,’ from ‘ divine.* 
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* ~ kai/lyat, ‘ quality,’ from (from i_ LS ‘ how ?’). 

mahiyat, ‘the what,’ ‘substance,’ from U» ‘what?’ 1 

Rem. In a few words the Aramaic termination CLi^— ut is used to 
form Abstract substantives; e.g.CLlS. i-« malakut, ‘royalty,’ ‘the world 
of angels,’ from ij_5w. malik, ‘ a king,’ and (JJnL. malak, ‘ an angel;’ 
LZJjj+s? jabarat, ‘ omnipotence,’ from jC^-jabbUr, ‘ magnifying oneself.’ 

Nouns of Place and Time. 

113. Nouns of place and time ( u L.j asma'S 

makdn o zamuii) generally take the form or , the 
initial syllable ^ being characteristic: e.g. malt- 

tab, 1 a place where writing is taught,’ ‘ a school ’ (from 

‘to write’); makhraj, and u U-a.» mad/dtal, ‘a place 

of egress, and ingress’ (from 4 to go out,’ and 
‘to go in’); t^ls^ majlis, ‘the place where, or time when, 
several persons sit,’ ‘room,’ ‘assembly,’ ‘party’ (from 
‘to sit’); ajA* masjid, ‘a place of worship,’ ‘a mosque’ 
(from -as.- 1 ‘ to worship ’). 

114. Nouns that indicate the Instrument that one uses 
in performing the act expressed by a verb are called JUl-1 
cz:i\ asmu'e Mat. They generally have the form JUjU or 
<diU, and are distinguished from the nouns of place by 
the kasra with which the prefixed ^ in is pronounced : e.g. 

mif/dh, ‘ a key’ (from ‘ to open ’); miskala , 

‘an instrument used in polishing’ (from ‘to polish’); 

1 Forbes, and other grammarians after him, say that u the Abstract noun is formed 
by means of the feminine termination at or iyat and give as examples the words 
hukumat , kismat , kudrat etc. These however are infinitive nouns, or nouns of action, 
and though, like all verbal nouns ( e.g . ‘ilm, * knowledge *), they may be used as abstract 
nounSy they are not “abstract nouns formed by means of the termination at\” this 
suffix can only form abstract substantives when added to relative adjectives . The other 
termination should be iyat, not iyat. 
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niizan (for ‘ a balance or pair of scales’ (from 

u) } ‘to weigh’). 

The Diminutive. 

115. The Arabic Diminutive ismS tasglr ) is 

not of common occurrence in Urdu. It generally takes 
the form j'Ai, though one or two words take the form 

e.g. Ilusain from ‘Ilasan;’ sjgsrbuhaira, 

‘a small sea/ ‘a lake,’ from^srAa/ir, ‘a sea.’ 

Gesdeh. 

116. The most usual termination by the mere addition 

of which to masculines (chiefly adjectives) feminines are 
formed, is s— at, which in Urdu is changed into s— a : 
e.g. i J h wdlida , ‘mother,’ from ivulid, ‘father,’ a£L. 
maltha, ‘queen,’ from CJL* malik , ‘king;’ iAe kadira , 
from jSfi hddir , ‘powerful,’ r azlma , from ^.z’azim, 

‘‘great;’ mu'allima, ‘a schoolmistress,’ from 

mffallim, ‘ a teacher or schoolmaster.’ 

117. Adjectives of the measure jilt, when they have 
the superlative signification, form the feminine after the 
measure jiil 1 : e.g. kabrd, from JTt akbar, ‘ greatest,’ 

wffir, from Jjt atvwal, ‘ first.’ But when they denote 
colour or deformitg, the measure of the feminine is llis: e.g. 
\Jls safra, from Ju>\ as/«r, ‘ yellow ;’ U-A 'ar;5, from 
a'ra/, ‘lame.’ 

Xuuber. 

118. Arabic nouns have three numbers, the singular, 
dual, and plural. 

119. The dual is formed by adding the termination 
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to the singular; as hitabunl , ‘two hooks,’ 

from t-j'cis ‘ a hook.’ 

1 20. The plurals are of two kinds. The one, which has 

only a single form, is called jam'e sulim, 1 the 

complete or entire plural,’ because all the vowels and con¬ 
sonants of the singular are retained in it. The other, 
which has various forms, is called jam'll tafalr, 

4 the broken plural,’ because it is mow or loss altered from 
the singular by the addition or elision of consonants, or 
the change of vowels. 

121. The complete , or regular plural of masculine nouns 

is formed by adding to the singular the termination 
una ; cjj. hdziruna , from jJ l>- ‘ present.’ That of 

feminine nouns by adding Jbl— a tun to the singular, or, 
if the singular end in s (cu or *), by changing that letter 
into cbl—: c.cj. cblCl.* malahatun, ‘possessions,’ from <L(L. 
inalalcat. 


122. The following is an example of the declension of 
a masculine noun. 

DUAL. 

Nom. hdzirun , ‘present.* hdziruni, hdziruna . 

<Gon. jJ> l>- hd^irin. \ * 

\ > ^ jf\z>~hdziraini. huzinna. 

Acc. \hdziran. ) 

Rem. The genitive singular does not occur in Urdu. The accu¬ 
sative, with the tanwxn, frequently occurs, but always as an adverb. 
The final vowel of the nominative is always dropped. 


123. The Urdu borrows from the Arabic, not only the 
various plural forms, but also its dual. But the termina¬ 
tions of the dual and the regular masculine plural are 
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always those of the Arabic accusative case, with the final 
vowels dropped: e.g. >- janibain , ‘ two or both sides,’ 
from c-Jlsr ‘ side;’ walidain , ‘father and mother,’ 

* parents,’ from ‘father;’ nazirin , ‘beholders,’ 

from ‘beholding;’ akhirin , ‘those that come 

after,’ ‘posterity,’ from^T ‘the last.’ 

124. The termination of the regular plural of 

feminine nouns in Arabic, with the final vowel dropped, 
is also used in Urdu. It may be added: 1) to verbal nouns 
of any measure, and either gender : e.g. 

kamalut, ‘ perfections/ from the masc. kamdl. 

LZj\aJLjJ taslimat, ‘ salutations,’ ,, fern. j#Au) tasllm. 

ikhrujut, ‘disbursements/ „ muse. Hjhrdj. 

istiluhdt, ‘ technicalities,* „ fem. is t Huh. 

2 ) To verbal adjectives which are used in the plural as 
substantives: e.g. 

hi*indt , ‘ entities,’ from * being.* 

makhlukut , ‘creatures,* „ jjXsr* * created.* 
manjudut , ‘beings,’ „ ‘found,’ ‘existing.* 

itow. Plural nouns ending in a£ are not necessarily feminine. 
Their gender is generally that of the singular from which they are 
formed: e.g. C-'Uh-o- haiwunut , khiydldt, kamalut , 

ClA'lL* makdnut , etc., are masculine because their singulars are 
masculine, and istildhdt , harakdt, 

etc., are feminine for a similar reason. One or two of these plurals 
are commonly used in the singular also; as 

todridut hul hai , a casualty has occurred;* #J* CL;ULiL=sr 

tahklkut ho rain hai , ‘investigation is taking place.* And to some of 
those which are feminine the plural termination of the Hindi is 
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occasionally added; e.g. sif&ten, from sifat, ‘ an attribute 

or quality.’ 

125. The broken plurals of the Arabic are of frequent 
occurrence, and are found in a variety of forms. The most 
important of these forms are: 

l) jQl—Singular triliterals of all forms may take this 
plural: e.g. 

PLURAL. 

***3- jism . body, ajsdm. 


jtsm, body, ajsdm. 

huhn, i an order,* ahJcam. 

ivi.kt , ‘ time.* Cjljhl aukdt . 

^-2* shai (from L-i), *a thing/ L J*\ ashyd . 

khabar , information/ * news/ akhbdr. 

Trilitcrals in which the second radical (originally ^ or 
appears under the form !, restore the original radical in 
the plural: e.g. 

hul (for state.* ahwdl . 

C-?li (for in eye-tooth/ anydb. 

A few verbal adjectives of the measures JLcli and 
idso take this form in the plural: e.g . 

v Ls sahib, * companion,’ ashdb . 

v 1? sharif, noble/ ashrdf. 


2 ) J.*I—The singular is generally a triliteral of on© 


of the measures jXi - jXi . 

- cJ*- 5 - • ^•5 r * 

amr , * an affair/ 

jy\ umur . 

jji c #7m, * science/ 

l ulum. 

burj , * a tower/ 


Ju/i * a lion, * 

y £ 

' usud ,• 

diX* * a king/ 

muluk . 
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A few verbal adjectives of the measure Jxl a may take 
this form of plural: e.g. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

t 9 9 

jk&li shuhid, a witness,’ <-V-i shuhiid. 

8). ixi —This form is commonly used for the plural of 
verbal adjectives of the measure J~xs when they apply to 
rational beings, and have not a passive signification, nor 
are derived from verbs of which the second and third 
radicals arc identical. Some masculine adjectives of the 
measure Jxl s (with the same restrictions as above) also 
take this form for the plural: e.g. 


amir, 

1 a noble/ 

umard. 

fir, 

1 poor/ 

\jH fukard. 

t_-Jyi parib, 

1 strange/ * poor/ 

Lii pur aba. 

jZ sluVir , 

* a poet/ 

. 9 

ahu ( ard * 

JSU ( akil, 

t • j 

wise/ 

iliLz. ukald. 


4) iLul—This form is commonly used for the plural of 
masculine adjectives of the measure applicable to 

rational beings, and derived mostly from verbs of which 
the second and third radicals are identical, or the third 
radical is , or ^: e.g. 


Js karlb, ‘ near/ * a relation/ 
tabib, * a physician/ 
hablb , * a friend/ 
nabi (from ^J), *a prophet/ 
wait (from ^Jh), *a saint/ 


L akribd . 

\2?\ (for L-£l) alibbd ♦ 
(for L^\) ahibbd. 
Ljl ambit/d , 

LJjl auliyd . 


5) Jl*j—Trilitcrals of the measures 
and !Sj6 may take this form of plural: e.g. 
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SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

saub, * a robe/ 

C-AJ siyfib. 

bahr , the sea/ 

j\ssT bihdr. 

< a hill/ 

jibdl. 

j rajul, ‘ a man/ 


k/iaslat, a habit/ 

/ ILsrs- khis dim 

w ✓ - • 

&*jj rukh, a scrap of paper/ a letter/ cUj nXd‘. 

6) jUi—This form is 

used for the plural of verbal 

adjectives of the measure 

Jbl j not derived from verbs of 

which the third radical is 

j or ^ ; as 

halcim , * a judge/ 

a magistrate/ kukkum. 

jilJiil, * ignorant/ 

W »> 

juhhdl. 

‘dshik, ‘ a lover/ 

. liliLs 1 ushshdk . 

C/ 

‘ an infidel/ 

jUi kuffdr. 

7) aL«V — A form used for the plural of quadriliterals 
of which the antepenult letter is quiescent (a long vowel), 

especially nouns of the 

measures Jl*i and jUi ; and 

verbal adjectives of the measure derived from verbs 

of which the second and third radicals are identical, or 

the third radical is j or 


zamun, i time/ 

azmina . 

\j J dawd, < medicine/ 

^ o 

adwiya . 

Jll* mi sal, * example/ 

amsila . 

kW a mud, ‘ a pillar/ 

amida . 

hablb , ‘ dear/ 

— . o * 

akibba (for <^*^1). 

J.Jj * proof/ 

iJjl (for ail jl). 


Hem . Form iUil (No. 4) is perhaps more commonly employed for 

«- 

the plural of adjectives of the measure . 


8) —This form is used for the plural of quadri- 

litcrals (all originally feminine) of which the third letter 
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is servile or quiescent (a long vowel), whether they have 
the feminine termination (ei?) or not: e.g. 


jazlra, ‘ an island,’ Ji]}^ jiwd’ir. 

haklkat , 4 reality,* b a hd.'ik. 

J 1 ^ k/iisdl , 4 habits,* khasd'il. 

<JL: ^ ruala , 4 a short treatise,* JoL^ rasu'il. 

8liamdl f ‘the north wind,* ‘disposition,* JjUJ* shama'il. 
JJ J 4 proof,’ dald'il. 


Rem. The form is said by some grammarians to be the plural 

not of JJj, but of <dJj: but as dalil is feminine, its plural is very 
properly dald'il. The lexicons also give ‘ajd'ib, and 

yara’ib as the plurals of 4 ajlb , g.arib ; but these are, 

properly speaking, the plurals of the feminine forms 'ajiba and 

4-j^i yariba. 


9) Jrly—This is a common form of plural for substan¬ 
tives and adjectives of the measures Jxli and *L:li : 

khdtim , ‘ a signet ring.* ^ hawd tipi. 

i_Jli ‘ a mould,’ ^ kawdlib. 

tfdfo’ 4 , 4 a follower,’ ‘an appositive,* tawdbx. 

khdss, a noble,* etc., khawdss. 


XjJ 13 nadira , 4 a rarity,* 

* Jjli fa'ida, ‘ advantage,* 
if jccli kd ( ida t 4 a rule,* 


jjbj nawudir, 
fawaid. 
kawd l id. 


Rem . The plural of Persian nouns also sometimes takes this form; 
a.y. kawdyiz, from kdyaz, 4 paper.* 

10) JJl*i—This form is used for the plural of quadri- 
literal substantives and adjectives (final * or ci? not being 
counted as a letter), the consonants of which are all 
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radical, or which are formed from triliteral roots by pre¬ 
fixing lu, or j*, which are treated as radical letters: e.g. 


SINGULAR. 

PLUllAL. 

jauhar, *a gem,’ 

jaw&hir. 

akrab, ‘a near relative/ 

C-JjUl akdrib. 

akbar , greatest,’ 

akubir . 

ijjz sT tajriba , ‘ experience/ 

tajdrib . 

madrasa , ‘ a college, or school/ 

maduris . 

musibat, ‘ misfortune/ 

_ mas dijib, or 

* masaib. 

11) JJ l*i—The singulars are quinquiliteral substantives 
or adjectives (final 3 or not included), of which the 

penultimate letter is a long vowel (5, 

, /q or /): 

sultan , ‘ a Sultan/ 

said tin. 

sluri tan y ‘ Satan/ 

shai/dtln . 

sanduk t a box,’ 

§anddik. 

iarikhy ‘a chronicle/ 

tawunkh. 1 

t a sniff ‘ a composition/ 

c-i-jLi)’ tasdnif. 

1 a clime/ 

a kail m. 

miftdhy ‘ a key/ 

mafdtlh. 

L-"* ' * 


Rem. The above forms are such as commonly occur in Urdu. Others 
of less frequent occurrence are: 

a). Jixi—This is used for singulars of the measures JUi - Juxi - 
and J*xi, not derived from verbs which have ^ or for the third 
radical: as, kutub , ‘books,’ from >1^ kitub; rurnl, 

‘ messengers,’ ‘prophets,’ from J rasul; mudun , ‘cities,’ from 

madlna. 

1 The first radical of the word tankh is alif with hamza , and when this is preceded 
by fatha and followed by an alif of prolongation, it passes into wa'o; hence the plural 
form tawar'tltfi in lieu of ta*arl]$h. 
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5). The form of the singular is generally <Ujo : e.q. JLs** 

hikam, * maxims/ from hihnat; j~s siyar, * morals/ etc., from 

sirat. 

c ). —This is used to form the plural of verbal adjectives of tho 

measure Jxli denoting rational beings, and not derived from verbs 
having ^ or for the third radical: e g. talaba, ‘ students/ 

4 pupils/ from fdlib; aL^,5*- jahala, ignorant persons/ from 

jdhil . 


d) . <Llxi —The singulars are verbal adjectives of tho form Jxli 

denoting rational beings, and derived from verbs having^ or for the 
third radical: eg. kuzut (for * judges/ from 

kdzl; LwidCit (for ‘ governors/ from wall, 

e) . 4-lxi—The singulars usually have the forms Jv xi . JUi _ u L*i : 

e.g. dJji. gizla, ‘ gazelles/ from gazdl ; i gil/na, ‘ boys/ from 

gulum ; <uij rifka, ‘ companions/ from r<7/?&. 

/). u Uil—Tho singular is generally a noun of one of the measures 

g f g t g ? . y. t g > 

- u Ui or : e g. aflcis, small copper coins/ from 

/,/s; <_jy>-i letters/ from <_A^r/. 

ylj 

g ). ^lUi—Used to form the plural of nouns of the measures 
j3-j&, and ; the first and the last from verbs of which the 

second and the third radical respectively is ^ : e g. jirdn f 

‘ neighbours/ from j\z>~ jar ; gilmun , 4 slave boys/ from j*Sii 

gulum; ?ibydn, boys/ from ^ sabt ; ikhwdn , 

‘brethren/ from (fory*/). 

A). —The singular is generally of the measure , 

or fatdwly ‘judicial replies/ fiom fattvd ; 

a l dh, ‘ tho upper or highest parts/ from jlil a7<Z. Similarly 
ahull, from ahl t ‘ people/ 

%), <L&Ul—Used to form tho plural of substantives and adjectives 
of four, five, or more letters (principally words foreign to the Arabic), 
of which the penultimate letter is a long vowel : e g. ajjlU maWiha , 
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f angels,’ from malak (for cJl*), * an angel;’ falti8ifa t 

‘philosophers,’ from uJ^u*LJ failasHf. 

126. From the preceding examples it is evident that 
one singular may have several forms of the broken plural,, 
and even a sound or regular plural besides. In such 
cases, if the singular has several meanings, each of them 
often has a plural form peculiar to it. For example, 

bait means l) a house , 2) a verse of poetry \ in the 
former sense the broken plural is usually buyiit , in 

the latter abyat . 

127. The broken plurals, being properly collective 

nouns, or singulars with a collective signification, often 
have regular plurals formed from them by the addition of 
the Arabic termination at, or the plural terminations 
of the Hindi: e.g. buyutat , ‘families,’ ‘household 

expenses;’ jaivahirat , ‘jewels:’ £ amaraoh- 

ko , ‘to nobles;’ ^ u y\LL hakkamoh-sc , ‘from those in 
authority.’ For the same reason broken plurals are not 
necessarily of the same gender as the singulars from which 
they are formed; thus, of the feminine word taraf 
‘a side,’ the plural atraf is masculine, and of the 

masculine word tvalct , ‘time,’ the plural aukat 

is feminine. Moreover, in one or two instances these 
plurals are treated as singular in Urdu : e.g. \j+* 

mcra ahwTd , ‘my circumstances, or case;’ sf 

tijarat-ha asbah , ‘ trading commodities ;’ 1 uJUaSl li 

Up-ha altaf aisa, ‘Your majesty’s kindness is (favours are) 
such.’ The words asbab and allaf however, are also 
treated as plurals. 


Rem. The usage of the two great centres of Urdu—DehlT and 
Lucknow —differs somewhat in respect of these broken plurals; some 
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words being treated as singular in Dehll, and plural in Lucknow. For 
example, the word^^js*- jawdhir , is frequently used as a singular in 
the Bug-o-bahCtr , but Lucknow authors always use it as a plural. 

Tue Numerals. 

128. The Arabic numerals are occasionally used in 
Urdu, but rai'ely beyond ten or twelve . 


The Cardinal Numbers, 

129. The cardinals from one to ten are: 


MASC. 


MASC. FEM. 


( Jo*) a bad, 

*wuhidy 


2. ^, 1^1 isnarly 


G * 

'ihdu. 
tv d hid a . 

' J • 


isndn. 
• ,1 ±5 sindn. 


khnmsa , fchamt* 

6. te~ssitta f ^L^^sitt. 

G C 

7. dx-.w s 8ab l a. %-*~isab. 

8. Uj samuniya, Uj samdni . 


3. dJilj satdsrr. lZj&j stilus. 9. tfiV. 

7 .... 

G G. G 

■1. arba‘a, flrfo*. 10. * ashara , VwA/\ 

The numbers from eleven to nineteen are formed by 
prefixing the units to the ten ; as a_-^1 ahad ’ashar, 
< eleven,’ etc. 


The Ordinal Numbers. 

130. The ordinals from the second to the tenth take the 
form Jcli, the radical letters being the same as in the 
cardinals: e.g. JJi awtval , ‘first,’ yU sum, ‘second,’ 
salts ;, ‘third,’ and so on. The feminines are formed by 
adding the termination s— to the masculine; as bJU salisd, 
‘third;’ the word JJl awwal however, being of the measure 
JjuI, and having the superlative signification, takes for its 
feminine uld (§117). 
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131. The ordinals from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
inclusive are formed by adding the cardinal number yu 
‘ten’ to the preceding ordinals ; the eleventh is formed by 
prefixing the word to the cardinal fzs. : e g-y+z 

hadi'asliar , ‘eleventh,’ fZA mni’ashar , ‘twelfth/ etc. 

Distributive Numerals. 

132. Arabic Distributives are not common in Urdu, 
and of the three measures used in Arabic, one alone is to 
be found; viz. J 1*1: eg. ■jJi)stilus, ‘by threes.’ 

Multiplicatiyes. 

133. The Multiplicatives (with the exception of single) 

are expressed by the Passive Participle of the second form, 
derived from the cardinal numbers: c.g. rnusannd, 
‘double/ ‘a duplicate/ musallus, ‘threefold/ 

‘triple/ ‘three-sided;’ murabla , ‘fourfold/ ‘square.’ 
Single or simple is expressed by JjL mufrad , the pass, 
part, of the fourth form. 

Fractional ISTumpebs. 

134. The fractions from a third up to a tenth are ex- 
pressed by words of the measures J*i or Jjo derived from 
the cardinals : c.g. uiJj suls, ‘ a third/ rub', ‘ a fourth/ 

khums, ‘ a fifth/ etc. A half is nisf. 

V. TIIE PERSONAL PRONOUNS (yi~o Zamir). 

135. The Personal Pronouns are two in number; namely 
ysi main, ‘1/ and J tu , or tain, ‘ thou;’ the form 
however, though still current in Hindi, has become 
obsolete in Urdu. The place of the pronoun of the third 
person is supplied by the Demonstrative pronouns, chiefly 
by the Remote Demonstrative wiih. 
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136. The personal pronouns present certain peculiari¬ 
ties of declension. The Formative singular of the first 
person is muj'h ; that of the second tnjh ; the Agent 
and Genitive cases are generally formed from the Nomina¬ 
tive ; and the adjective affix Is Jed, which is used to form the 
genitive of nouns, is changed to \j rd, which in the plural 
has the connecting vowel d prefixed to it. The plural 
Formatives are derived from the plural nominatives, by 
the addition of u; - oh, or, in the second person, 
hoh : c.g. nom. pi. ^ ham, ‘we,’ Form. pi. hamoh ; 

nom. pi. J turn, ‘you,’ Form. pi. turnhoh ; but the ter¬ 
mination oh is now always dropped, and the h of the 
termination hoh is seldom used, except in the genitive, and 
the additional form of the dative case. This additional 
form ends in the singular in e, and in the plural in ^ 
eh, which last termination is always added to the con¬ 
tracted Formative lumh. 


Ran. The pronominal forms are clearly traceable to tlie Prakrit: eg. 


Nom. sing. . . 

HINDI. PUAKltlT. 

o ^ . 

= it man (aec. sing.). 

Gen. ,, • • * • 

— it me (gen. sing, -f affix rd). 

Form. „ . . . . 

majjha (gen. sing. cf. § 39, 2, Rem.). 

Nom. plur. . . 

= WF-? amhe (acc. plur.). 

Gen. „ . . 

\j\*s = ’WHTRT amhunah (gen. plur. *f affix rd). 

Form. „ . • 

= W-igTqj amhunah (gen. plur.). 

Nom. sing. . . 

J = f| tun (acc. sing). 

Gen. „ ... 

. \j*j — ^te (gen. sing. + rd). 

Form. „ ... 

. = tujjha (gen. sing.). 

Nom. plnr. . . 

tumlic (acc. plur.). 

Gen. ,, ... 

\ tumhdnahy (gen. plur. 4- rd). 

9 

Form. „ 

9 • • 

' - tumhunan (gen. plur.). 

The forms ^ ham and turn in the plural Formative arc, as we 
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have observed above, contractions of hamon and tumhon. 

So in Prakrit we find arnha, as well as amhdnah, for the 

genitive. The dative forms mujhe, Jiameh , etc., would 

appear to be but varieties of the Formative. 

137. The personal pronouns are thus declined: 

First Person. 
main, L IJ 


SINGULAR. | ri.UIlAL. 


Nora. ij*.* main , *1/ 

ham, ‘ we/ 

» 

A gent <-3 main tie, by me/ 

ham-ne, ‘by us/ 

Gen. me-rd, ‘my/ ‘ of me/ 

ULo ham-urd , ‘our/ ‘of U9/ 

j Form. *Lsr* mujh . 

ham (for ^jyi* Afli/nm).] 

Dat. / mujh-ho , or, ‘to me/ 

and l * , I 

Act. r > mujhe , ) me/ 

( Sax Jtam-lco, or j . 

) . to us/ us/ 

* ha men, ) 

Abl.^ mujh-sc, ‘from,by, me/ 

\ ham-se , ‘ from, by, us/ 

* 

Loc.y mujh-men, -par. 

! ham-men, -par, ‘ in, 

‘ in, on, me, * 

Oil, us/ 

Second 

Person. 

,i *7, 

‘thou.’ 

Nom. y in, ‘ thou.’ ' 

turn, ‘ you/ 

y t 

Agent «J y tu-ne, by thee/ 

^ turn-tie, * by you/ 

Gen. \jjj te-rd ‘thy/ of thee.’ 

1 »L*5 tumh-dru, ‘ your/ ‘of you/ 

j Form. ~z 2 sT 

y y y 

y 

tujh-ko , or 1 ‘ to the e/ I 
and ■ y * * * ' i 

Act.* c= -i3/ tv j he, (‘thee/ 

f tum-lco, or^ ‘ to you/ 

( ^iAJ iumhen, ) ‘ you/ 

Abl. ^ tujh-se, ‘ from, by. 

^ tum-se, 1 from, by, you/ 
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Rem. a. The pronoun of the second person has no vocative case. 
The expression y ai tu is only heard from the lips of Englishmen, 
or native Christians, who have learned it from the missionaries. 

Rem. b. The forms meru , U-J terd, hamdrd , bW 

tumhdrd , are properly possessive adjectives. The true genitive, which 
occurs occasionally (always in connection with an adjective), is identical 
with the Formative: e.g. ^ mw/A kam-bahht M 

Jcitub , ‘the book of luckless me.’ Similarly, if an adjective qualify a 
pronoun in the Agent case, the Formative is employed as the base; as 
jj tujh bad - baFht-ne aisd kiyd , ‘thou, wretched 
one, actedst thus,’ or M. ‘ by thee, wretched one, it was done thus’ 
So also if the ‘ adjective of similitude’ L» su , follow the pronouns, the 
Formative is used as the base : e.g Lj tujh-sd \\ihlmand , 

‘ a wise man like tl.ee,’ or, ironically, ‘ a wiseacre like thee.’ In 
poetry the forms and \jJ are often contracted to \j,% mird and 
\ji tird. 

I 

Rem. c. The Formatives mujh , tujh , are frequently con- 

i * ?. 

tracted to muj y ^ tuj ; as muj-ko , tuj-lco ; and the 

dative and accusative occasionally take the form C mere ta'lii, 

t ere t <l '~ x n iw the older literature, but these forms are now 
nearly obsolete. 

138. The addition of the particle ^ Id (pi. Idii ) to 
the pronouns gives them greater force, or, in some way, 
emphasizes them: e.g. i _.~» main-id ,' /,’ ^ L... merd-hi, 
‘mine,’ ‘mine alone.’ 

VI. THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN ^\). 

139. The Proximate. Demonstrative isluira'8 

Jcarlb) is ‘this,’ nom. pi. n j ye/i, or <_> the 
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Remote Demonstrative ishara'8 IcCid) is tj woh, 

nom. pi. »j woh, }} wo , or o, we. Both are used for the 
pronoun of the third person, but the remote demonstrative 
is the one more commonly employed. 

Rem . The pronoun y8h (Hindi yah) is derived from the Sanskrit 

- 9 / 

\i\ icdh (Hindi wah , Panjabi wA, Sindh! ^u), probably from the 
.Sanskrit sva (see Popp’s Comp. Grammar, § 341). The Formatives 
.•are the contracted genitives (singular) of the Prakrit, with the initial 
-vowel a of the genitive affix changed to *: eg. assazz: 

Sanskrit asya. In the old Formative wis, a similar change 
of vowel occurs. 

140. The demonstratives are declined as follows: 
n j ygh, ‘this,’ ‘lie,’ ‘she,’ ‘it.’ 

PLURAL. 

^ yeh, or ye, 'these/ ‘they.’ 

- ^j\* - inhon, ink, or in. 

inhoh-ne t or in-ne, 
'by thee/ etc. 

lO| in-ha, 'of these/ ‘ their/ etc. 
j- j ‘ to them/ etc. 

( in-ho, or inh-eh, '‘ them/ etc. 
cr? wi-w, ' from these/ etc. 

j) - ^\ in-meh, -par, * in, on, 

these/ etc. 


Nora. y<th, 'this/ ‘he/ ‘she/ ‘it 
Form. is. 

Agent or 

iw-ne, ‘by him/ etc. 

On. \L^\ ishd, ‘ of this/ ‘ his/ etc. 

Hat. / \ ‘ to this, or him/ 

and * | etc., 4 this/ 

Acc. ^ is-ho, or he, * ‘ him/ etc. 

Abl. ^ ‘from, with, 

by, this/ etc. 

jLoc. jj - is men , -/wr, 

‘ in, on, this/ etc. 
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u woh, ‘ that,’ 


SINGULAR. 


Norn, tcdh, ‘ that, he/ etc. 

|Form, (j*/ us. 

Agent us-nej or 

un-ne, ‘ by him/ etc. 

Gen. U8-k<i, ‘ his/ etc. 

Dat. J) i to him/ etc., 
and j v 

Act. v ««-&>, or w«<?, / him/ etc. 
Abl. {j»\u8-8e, ‘from him/ etc. 
Loc.^j-^* fj* \ u8-men } -par, ‘in, 
on, him/ etc. 


‘he,’ ‘she,’ ‘it.’ 

PLURAL, 

' ('those.' 

lSj - - *j tv6h, wo, or «w,(‘they.' 

Z { e . 

^ u \* V* unhon, unh , ww. 

p p 

_j j \ unhoh -ne, or un-ne, 

‘ by them.* 

Ki \ un-ha, ' their,’ * of them.’ 
f ^^5 \* -£j 1 | * to them.’ 

1 un-ho or unh-eh ,) ‘ them.’ 
e-i un-se, ‘ from them.’ 
jj _ (i> \ un-men,-par, in, on, 

them.’ 


141. The forms marked with an asterisk can only he 
used when the demonstratives are employed as personal 
pronouns. As adjectives the demonstratives cannot he 
said to take any postpositions after them heyond those 
which are added to the substantives they define; in other 
words, they have hut two forms, the Nominative and the 
Formative : c.g. £ ^-'T /l us admi-ko, ‘ to that man,’ 

4 is kitab men , ‘ in this hook.’ As adjectives 
moreover the demonstratives may also take the various 
nominative forms in the accusative: c.g. cy b _.j geh 

bat sunkar , 1 having heard this matter.’ As regards the 
Formatives ink unh yu ^i\ inhoh and unhoh , it may 
he observed that modern usage restricts the shorter forms 
to the Dative ending in ,j— eh and the longer to the 
Agent case. The forms in and un of the singular 
Agent are obtained by assimilating the s of ,J\ is and us to 
the n of the postposition nc, and must not he confounded 
with the plural Formatives in and un, which may be used 
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in polite speech in any case of the singular in place of is 
and us ; but where marked respect is to be indicated, the 

p 

forms <J. inhoh and unhoh-ne are employed for the 
third person singular in the Agent case. 

Rem. a. Forms now obsolete or rare arc : a) win and win, 

P 9 " 9 ^9 

as the Formatives of *•, in place of us and ^\; l) c wl 

islce ta'xn and usle ta'in , etc., for the dative and accusative of both, 
pronouns. 

Itcm. b. The Formatives of tj w6h are commonly written 
(pronounced however us y un) f in order to distinguish them from the 
Formatives of ylh, as, in the absence of vowel points, the two are 
likely to be confounded. 

9 

Item. c. The plural forms are of frequent occurrence, both 

in old and modern writings, and are preferred by the Musaltnans of 
Northern India, and Urdu scholars generally, to the Hindi forma- 
c=r j ye and we, 

142. The emphatic particle i (plural tit) is- 

frequently added to the demonstratives, in order to point 
out the object with greater distinctness: e.g. yShi, 
‘this very,’ ‘the very same,’ wulu, ‘that very,’ ^ 

is’i men, ‘in this same,’ or ^\ inhiii men, ‘in these 
very.’ 

143. Like the demonstrative ySh are declined: 

VII. THE RELATIVE PROXOUX ^j). 

y>rJo or Jj^rjaun, ‘who,’ ‘which,’ ‘what,’ ‘he who,’ etc. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. or jo or jaun. or 5 s ? 3° ovjaun. 

Form. (and, forthe Agent, or jin, jinh, 

or jinhoh. 
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Rem. The repetition of the relative pronoun gives it an indefinite, 
or a distributive signification : e.g. ^ ^ jo jo, * whatever,' Formative 
/**/**• 

VIII. THE CORRELATIVE (jjy* (A C-A;*-). 

y* so, or Jp taun, ‘he,’ ‘ she/ 1 it,’ ‘that.’ 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. or ^ so or taun. or wj so or taun. 

-Form. ijmj tis (and, for the Agent, ^ or tin, tinh, 

Ji* tin )• tinhon. 

Rem. The correlative generally accompanies the relative as its 
complement; as l ^ l ^ jo cliarhegd so giregd , ‘he who 
climbs will fall* (lit. ‘whoever climbs, he will full'). Modern usage 

9 

.prefers the pronoun wdh to so in the place of the correlative. 
When the relative is repeated, so also is the correlative. 

IX. THE INTERROGATIVE 

^ kaun ‘ who ? ’ ‘ what ? ’ 1 which ? ’ 

Nom. kaun. kaun . 

Form. kis (and, for the Agent, ^or kin, kinh, or 

kin). kinhoh. 

Rem. a. The forms marked with an asterisk cannot be employed 
when these pronouns are used as adjectives. In poetry, the inter¬ 
rogative, when used adj actively, occasionally employs the nominative 
( C ,^S) for the Formative. 

Rem. b. The pronoun ^ = the Prakrit sft/o, = Sanskrit 'ST yah\ 
J aun = ^ ^ j am (the acc - of/o) i ^ *0 = P. ^ taun = 

P. tarn (the acc. of so). Similarly kaun = kam, the acc. of 
the Sanskrit kirn. The Formatives are tho Prakrit genitives 
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with the feminine bases, i.e. with the vowel a changed to »: e.g. 

jis = P. gen. sing. 3TW jassa — S. yasya ; ^ jin = P. gen. pi. 

STTOf'/uRam. 

144 The interrogative kaun is applicable to both 
persons and things. A second interrogative pronoun IA 
kya, Svhat?’ is applicable to things only. It has no 
plural: in the singular it is declined as follows: 

Li kya, ‘what?’ 

Nom. L£ kya. Formative kale. 

The Formative ^li kahc however is now rarely used, 
except in the genitive and dative cases, the Formative 
kis of the interrogative kaun being generally used 
instead. The genitive L kuhe-ku has the signification 
of ‘ of what (thing, or material ?),’ which however is more 
generally expressed by Isj^ kis chiz-ka. The dative 
£ kalic-ko always signifies, ‘for what?’ ‘why?’ and 
even this is more commonly expressed in Urdu by the 
interrogative adverbs ,-k *\ } kis-uwte, and ley oh. 

Rem. a. Like the English ‘ what,’ L£ kya may be used to express 
indignation, surprise, etc. ; e.g. \iiJs Li kya karta hai, ‘ what art 

thou doing!’ l S. kya jawiln-mardi, ‘what valour or 

generosity!’ In some instances it has the signification of ‘how;’ as 
IA kya khub, ‘how excellent!’ It may also be repeated, as is 
the English ‘ what,’ to connect sentences, or to convey a partitive 
signification. (See Syntax.) 

Rem. b. The interrogative Li kya (for kid) is derived from the 
Sanskrit him : the form kuhe is properly the Formative 

of the Hindi interrogative 1cahd t ‘what?* which would appear to 
be derived from *the Sanskrit W* kali. 
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X. TIIE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS ( 

145. The Indefinite pronouns are of two kinds, simple 
and compound. The simple indefinite pronouns are 
koi, ‘some one,’ ‘some/ ‘any,’ ‘a certain,’ and kuchh, 
‘some,’ ‘something,’ ‘any,’ ‘a few,’ etc. 

146. The pronoun £ Ico'i, is declined in the singular 
only; thus— 

Sing. Norn, lco'l, ‘some,’ etc. Formative or Jcisil. 

The Formative jlZ kisu, however, is not so generally used 
at the present time as km, which is applied to things 
as well as persons: eg. kisl kitab-meh , ‘ in 

some book.’ 

The pronoun jjS kuchh is indeclinable. 

Rem . a. The indefinite pronouns are both derived from the same 
source as the interrogatives : e.g. Ico'i = Sanskrit ko’pi 

(has 4- apt) ; -£5:^ = S. Jcaclichit (f^if^c^ him chit), 

Rem. b. In poetry the Formative of Ico'i as an adjective is 

occasionally identical with the nominative: e.g, & ^ 

^ | J.f cr*; mujh-se 

matji-ko lagd'o lei nahih rahne-lcd ; main musufir huh, Ico'i din-lco chald- 
ju'uhgd , ‘Set not your heart on me’ {lit, ‘unite not your soul with 
me’); ‘i shall not stay; I am a traveller, some day I shall depart.’ 

147. Emphatic forms of these pronouns are obtained: 

1) by repeating them: e.g. ko’l ko’l , ‘ a very few,’ 

‘some few;’ ^ kuchh kuchh, ‘ somewhat,’ ‘a very 
little:’ 2) by combining them with the pronominal adjec¬ 
tive lL£j) ek: e.g. i CSA ko’l eh, or C£j\ ek ko’l, 

‘some one,’ ‘a few;’ ^ kuchh ek, ‘some little/ 
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* somewhat3) by repetition and insertion of the negative 
j na : e.g. 'iS J lco'~i na Ico'i, ‘ some one,’ ‘ some one 
or other;’ j ^s- kuchh na kuchh, ‘something or other/ 

9 9 

Item, The phrase ^js> kuchh-kd kuchh is used to signify 

‘ something very or quite different.’ 


148. By placing the negative substantive verb ^ 
naluh after the simple indefinite pronouns we have 
Ico'i naluh , ‘ it is, or there is, no one or nobody,’ 
kuchh naluh , ‘ it is nothing. 5 

Rem . The word is both a negative particle and a negative 

substantive verb = J na hai t and as a verb it occurs at the end of a 
sentence: e.g . nalnh , ‘there is nobody;’ but 

ko'i nalnh dgd, ‘ anyone did not come/ i.e. ‘ no one came/ 
The same distinction is found in the sister dialects: e.g. SindhS 
<—konhe = j & ko na uhe y ‘ there is no one.* 


149. Compound indefinite pronouns are commonly 
formed by combining the simple indefinites with the rela¬ 
tive y>- jo, or one of the pronominal adjectives Jj\ aur y 
c other/ dusra , ‘other,’ sab , ‘all,’yi> har , ‘every/ 

The compounds with Ico'i are declinable: e.g. 


SING. PORMATIYB. 


^ jo ko'i , ‘ whoever/ * whosoever/ kish 

jj\ aar ko'i, | * some other/ (aur kis \. 

jj\ ko'i aur f ' ‘ some one else/ khi aur . 

£ 0 %) some other/ dusre khx - 

tom,) ‘some one else/ l u bisl dnsr* 
V?/ sab ko'i , ‘all persons/ ‘ every one/ AmI. 

yfc har-ko'i, ‘ every one/ ‘ everybody/ Jb har kisU 
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The compounds with kuchh are indeclinable. 
Examples are: 

t 

-¥r i° b uc M* whatever/ .fs? sab kuchh, what all/ 

* ‘ everything/ 

aur kuchh, ‘something else/ bahut kuchh, ‘a great 

deal/ 

XT. THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUN. 

150. The Reflexive pronoun is c_?T 5 jd, ‘self/ ‘myself/ 
< himself/ ‘I myself/ etc. It has but one form for the 
singular and plural, and is declined as follows: 

Nom. d/f dp. 

Gen. (adj.) UjI ap-nd (fem. ^j\ ap-ni). 

Dat. and Act. <z= pj\ apne ta'lh, apne-ko or up-ko. 

Abl. ^ d?l up-se. 

Loc.^-^.* c—?! dp-mehj-par. 

Hem. a. The reflexive is combined emphatically with the other pro- 

— G ^ < ~ V , 

nouns : c.g l-?I main dp, I myself / d?l bj iv6h dp, he himself / 

f ( t 

^ L —?! turn up-se, you of yourselves y {lit. from or by yourselves’). 

Hem. b. d?l dp = Prakrit appd = Sanskrit ^Icm utmu, ‘soul/ 

4 self/ 

151. Besides the Formative d?T Up, the form Upas 

also occurs, but only in the genitive and locative plural: 
e.ff. apas-lca , 6 of, or pertaining to, ourselves, your¬ 
selves, or themselves/ apas-mcii , ‘among our¬ 

selves/ etc. The use of one or other of the personal 
pronouns depends on the context. 

9 

Hem. The Persian reflexive pronoun khvud, is also commonly 
used in Urdu. Unlike d?l dp, however, it is generally used with 
the personal and demonstrative pronouns alone: e.g. Jp- main 
Mjpud, *I my 8 .If/ JyJ- ^ tee khyjud, ‘they themselves/ To 
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express the signification of the ablative ^ T apse (or the phrase 
t-j A ^ c—M apse dp), the Persian preposition j\ az •=.<-** se, is pre¬ 
fixed to : e.g. as khwud, ‘from, or of, itself/ (‘myself/ 

‘himself/ etc.), ‘voluntarily/ ‘ spontaneously/ In Persian phrases 

( 9 ° 

it is also emploj r ed adjectively in the sense of own; ’ e.g. asr 

ba-clmhmZ khwud, ‘ with my own eyes.* 

152. c_jT up is also very commonly used as the prono¬ 
men reverential, in both the second and the third person. 
When so used it is declined as follows: 

NOM. SING. FORM. SING. 

up, ‘your honour/ ‘his honour.’ c-M dp. 

Thus it differs from the reflexive by taking for its genitive 
the form LOT up-ku, and for its dative the form *OT ap-ko 
alone. Like the English ‘you,’ though used in the 
singular, it is treated as a plural • e.g. A up amir 

hath, ‘ your honour is (lit. arc) a great man,’ or ‘you are 
a great man ;’ dlOi fannate haiii } ‘his honour 

says’ (lit. ‘say’). 

Hem. Other words which, like c—>! dp, are commonly used for the 
sake of politeness, respect, or euphemy, and require the verb to he in 

(. y' y O P 

the plural, are hazrat , huzur, jJyjisi- khudaicand> 

I'hudd-ivande nt mat, c—?L^>- jandb , ^JLc. 

jandte ‘dll, folh g.&rib-parwar, j\y) ajcj 

** . ? ^ 

banda-naivuz, sahib, makhdiim , etc.—all synonymous 

words or phrases used as the corresponding English words ‘you/ ‘Sir/ 
‘Master/ etc. Similarly when speaking of himself, instead of using 
the pronoun main, ‘1/ a native frequently uses such words as 
banda, ‘slave, or humble servant/ kamtarih , ‘least of slaves,’yiald 

ahkar, ‘meanest servant/ jluJTU- khdksdr , ‘humble slave/ Al guldm f 

, f o # t ' 

slave/ servant/ fidwi, devoted servant/etc. On the same 

principle too my son ’ is expressed by * J’j k jcj banda-zuda, the son 
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of this slave/ and a wife is spoken of ns kabtla , # family/ ^ ^ 

£ * 

^+-\ ghar-ke ad ml, the household or family,’ etc. 


XII. RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS. 


153. Reciprocal pronouns have no special form in Urdu. 
Reciprocity of feeling or action is expressed, as in English, 
by combining the pronominal adjectives C£j\ el ‘one,’ 
and dusra, ‘another:’ e.g. Nom. Ip.j CSS\ eh dusru, 
* each other,’ ‘ one another,’ Formative j CSA ck dusre. 


XIII. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS (<u!l 

154. The Possessive pronouns are the genitive cases of 
the personal, demonstrative, relative, interrogative, and 
reflexive pronouns: e.g. 

SINGULAR. 


meruj ‘my/ ‘thine.* 

3 teru, ‘thy/ ‘thine/ 
ixwjl ukd, 

[ his/ hers/ ‘its.’ 
vL-s\ uskd,) 

jislcd, whose/ etc. 

tid'd, ‘liis/ etc. 

kink’d, * whose?’ 

\£\ apnu, ‘own.’ 


hamdrd, ‘ our/ * ours/ 

tumhuru, ‘your/ ‘yours/ 

l Li\ tnkd, ) ( ( 

. their/ theirs.’ 
\£j\ unkd, ) 

jinkd , ‘ whose/ etc. 

\joJ tinkd, 4 their/ ‘ theirs/ 

Uls kinkd, ‘ whose?’ 


These are all declined like other adjectives ending in If 
c.g. masc. \j~+ merit , fem. meri ; Form. sing. masc. 

mere , Nom. and Form. pi. muse. mere . The pronoun 

Ld apntt however is more commonly used as a substitute 
for the possessive pronouns merd ) tcra , and uskd than as a 
distinct reflexive adjective, and when so used it always 
refers t6 the principal subject, whether this be expressed 
or understood: e.g. Li j u* uj ! apnd sabak sund, ‘ repeat thy 
lesson/ {lit. ‘ cause me to, dr let me, hear thy lesson*); 
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isJL Ujl <J. Jr* maih-ne apna ghora bchchu ) 1 1 have 
sold my horse’ {lit. 6 my horse has been sold by me ’). 

Item. The genitive of the adjective ^ n V* *own,’ is also used in 
Urdu as a reflexive adjective: e.g. LGsT merd nij-ku huthi, 

* my own elephant.’ 

XIV. PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

155. Under this head may be classed such adjectives a3 


partake more or less of tlie nature of pronouns. They are 
of two kinds ; primitive and derivative. The primitive are : 

uLiol ck, ‘ one.’ 

sab, ‘all,’ ‘everyone.’ 

. o •> t . 

i .**.-• J dusra. another,’ other/ 

j > 

j!b har, ‘each,’ ‘every/ 

. donoh , ‘ both/ 

j 9 

fuluh, \ 

»•! aur, ‘ other,’ * more/ 

ajls fuldna, / ‘such-and-such/ 

y { t 

bahut, much,’ many/ 

Lili fuldna , / 

vA' b*‘t, \, , , 

0 ) some, certain. 

ba l ze , ) 

several, many. 

tX-js- chand, 

gair , 'other’(‘different’). 

Z:w//, ‘all,’ ‘ the whole/ 


kai\ ‘ how many:’ 

As adjectives they are all (with the exception of \Jh*j 
dusru and IdLi fulunu) indeclinable ; but as nouns they are 
(with the exception of ck, donoh , fca'l, and 

$ kai) declined in the plural: e.g. Nom. pi. J aur , Forma¬ 
tive auroh. The word v —.• sab generally aspirates 
the b in the Formative: e g. u y^ sabhoh. 

Item. The origin of the words lLSj} ek, duhra , and 

donoh has been given in treating of the numeral adjectives; 
bahut = Sanskrit bahu(t ); sab = S. sarva ; ka'l and 

✓ C' o ‘ ' * 

^ kai = S. '5RTIT kati; ba‘z, gair , fuluh, tils fuluna, 

and kull are borrowed from the Arabic; -a har and Ju£»- chand 

> V 

from the "Pc? shin. 
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156. The derivatives are such adjectives as are formed 
from the original pronominal bases by means of the termi¬ 
nations \5 tta, Li tnd, and L> sd, the first two being used to 
form pronominal adjectives denoting measure or quantity, 
and the last such as denote kind or similitude. A long 
vowel in the base is shortened before the terminations tta 
and tnd are added, and a short vowel in the base is 
lengthened to e or ai (in Urdu generally to at) before the 
termination sd is added : c.g. 


PRONOMINAL 

EASES. 

ADJECTIVES OF QUANTITY. 

ADJECTIVES OF KIND, ETC. 

l } i or £. 

1 \j\ ittd (Utd ), ' \ 1 this 

( itndi {Vtnd) y j much/ 

1 ^ • i m • 

UujM aisdy of this kind/ 

‘ like this/ ‘such/ 

u or tea. 

( 15*\ uttdy ) ( 

j c? / that much/ 

( uJ\ ntnd, ) 

L-Jj waisd y ‘of that kind/ 

* like that/ 

ji (fem. of ja, 

i jittd (jUt(i) t ) * as 

jaisdy L of which 

the baseof/o). 

( jitnd ( jUtnd), ) much.’ 

kind/ ‘like which/ 

ti (fem. of the 

^ llj‘ tittd ( tettd ), | ‘ so 

L taisd, ofwhatkind/ 

base of so). 

( l titnd ( tetnd ), j much/ 

‘ like that/ 

ki (fem. of 

l kittd ( kXttd ), | ‘ how 

kaisd , ‘ of what 

base of ka). 

( kitnd ( ketnu .), ) much/ 

kind ?’ ‘like what?’ 


Rem. Although these pronominal adjectives may be conveniently 
described as formed in the manner mentioned above, there can be little 
doubt of their being really modifications of Prakrit forms: c.g. kittd , 

= Prakrit kUtia = Sanskrit fWT kiyat : in kitnd the 

second t is, perhaps for the sake of euphony, changed into n. Similarly 
LyjJ a is (i = P. triso — S. idrisu ; kaisd = 

her iso = S. kidrisa. By the elision of the syllable ri in the 

Prakrit forms, are obtained the common Hindi forms esd and kesu t the 
short vowel e of the Prakrit being lengthened. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE VERB (Jii). 

157. The Urdu verbs may be conveniently divided into 

the two classes of Transitive fete mulct add t , 

‘the verb that passes on’ to an object), and Intransitive 

jii feU Icizimi , ‘the verb that is confined to the 
subject’), the last including both active and neuter verbs, 
as to run , to sleep . For although there is but one conjuga¬ 
tion , and the inflectional terminations are the same in all verbs , 
there is a marked difference in the formation of some of 
the tenses of the transitive verbs. 

158. Transitive verbs have two Voices, viz. the Active 
and the Passive. The other verbal forms, such as Mood, 
etc., it will be more convenient to notice after we have 
spoken of the nouns and adjectives which are derived from 
the verbal root. 

159. The root or crude form of a verb is found in the 
second person singular of the Imperative. It is in many 
cases used as an abstract verbal noun. 

160. The verbal nouns are two in number:— 

1). Tiie Infinitive or Gerund 

which is formed by adding to the verbal root the termi¬ 
nation U nd : e.g. Boot chal , ‘to move,’ etc., Infinitive 

chal-na , ‘to move or go,’ ‘moving or going.’ Tho 
infinitive is the form in which verbs are usually given ia 


9 
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Dictionaries, so that the verbal root may always be known 
by dropping the termination U na. 

Mem . In most instances the infinitive is, no doubt, the Sanskrit 
verbal noun ending in ana, modified, it may be, by the laws of trans¬ 
formation obtaining in the Prakrits. At the same time it is evident 
that the Sanskrit affix ana alone has been borrowed, and changed to na; 
for we find it joined to Persian and Arabic verbal nouns, and occasionally 
to other nouns and adjectives: e.g. L khand-nd, to purchase* 
(from the Persian JiJjJ badalnu, ‘to change or exchange* 
(from the Arabic Jjc); bl*/* garmdnd , ‘to get warm or heated* 
(from j *f gamiy ‘hot’); paniyd-nd , ‘to water,* ‘to irrigate* 

(from pu?ii f ‘water*). It may be observed also that the Sanskrit 
verbal noun, with the final vowel dropped, is occasionally employed in 
Urdu (in Hindi frequently) as an abstract noun: e.g . { J^>- chalan, 
‘going,’ ‘gait,,’ ‘conduct,’ etc. 

2). Tue Houn op Agency ( u Lcti 

which is also a Future Active Participle. It is formed by 
adding to the inflected infinitive, the termination )!h tv ala: 
e.g . chal-ne-walu 5 1 mover/ ‘ goer/ and ; ‘ about to 

move or go. ? 

Mem. Instead of wdld , the affix liar or \j\jb hard, is occasionally 
used, but more commonly in Hindi than in Urdu. In the former of 
these dialects it is also frequently added to the Sanskrit form of the 
verbal noun ; as maran-hdr , ‘ about to die,’ or ‘ one who is 

about to die.* The affix wdld corresponds to the Sanskrit vala; 

hurdy to the Sanskrit kdra y which, according to Dr. Trumpp, 
is first changed to khdrd , and thence, by elision of k , to hard. 

The noun of agency is declined like other adjectives 
ending in a (§ 45). 
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161 . The infinitive as a gerund is used in the singular 
only, and is declined like masculine nouns ending in \— a 
(§ 42). But it is also frequently used as a gerundive , and 
then agrees with its substantive in gender and number. 

162. The Participles are three in number; namely the 
Imperfect, Perfect, and Past Conjunctive. They are all 
derived from the verbal root. 

103. The Imperfect Participle 

is formed by adding to the root the termination \i la) as 
l ~1>-chal-tu, ‘moving,’‘going.’ 

164. The addition to the participle of the word hu'a 
(the perfect participle of the verb by* ho-nu, ‘to be or 
become ’), gives it an active or progressive form, and more 
of the character of an adjective; as lys UL=- chal-tu hu'a, 
‘moving or going,’ lit. ‘become moving,’ i.c. ‘in a state 
of motion.’ But, by ellipsis, the shorter form of the parti¬ 
ciple is frequently used instead: e.g. ^>. chal-ti 

w ; O •• M 

chaklci delch = _:.G> J ^G>- clialti luii chakki dekh ,. 

‘having seen a moving millstone’ {i.c. a millstone when 
it was moving). 

Hem. The affix b" ta corresponds to the affix at of the 
Sanskrit present participle. In Hindi the termination is at (strictly 
speaking, perhaps, atu, but the final vowel is never heard in pro¬ 
nunciation) : e.g. chalat = chal-tu. 

165. The Perfect Participle 

is formed by adding to the verbal root the termination 1— 
a : in its formation the following rules are to be observed: 

1) If the root ends in a consonant, the termination is 
in most cases added without any change being made; as 
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chal-a, ‘moved or gone.’ But if the root consist of 
two short syllables, the vowel of the last being fatha, this 
vowel is generally elided in the participle: e.g. Hjo badl-d , 
‘exchanged,’ from Jaj bad a l ; LL nikl-d, ‘come out,’ from 
j£j nilcal (see § 34, Rem. c.). 

2 ) If the root end in one of the vowels \~ d or o, a 
euphonic ^ y is inserted between it and the termination; 
as UI 4 S lelidy-d , ‘eaten’ (root Jehu)) bjj boy-d, ‘sown’ 
(root 4.' bo). 

3 ) If the final letter of the root be the vowel 7, the 
fatha of the termination ( 1 —) changes the letter of prolonga¬ 
tion o into the consonant y: e.g. Uj piyu, ‘drunk’ (root 

csi P~ 1 )' 

ICC. The following participles are irregular: 


PERF. PART. 

INFINITIVE. 

kiyd, ‘ done.* 

u kar-nd, to do.* 

\jJ diyd, * given.* 

LjJ de-nu, * to give.* 

l3 liyd, ‘ taken.* 

IxJ le-nd, 1 to take.* 

\y mu'd, * dead.* 

U y mar-nd, to die.* 

\J> gayd, i gone.* 

1 jd-nd, 1 to go.* 

hu’d, been or become.’ 

ho-nd, * to be,* etc. 

But the forms \J> kard , 

‘done,’ and f. mard, ‘dead. 


arc also occasionally used; and the form bb*- juyd is that 
invariably used in compounds, such as b\£ \jf>~ jayd Icarnd, 
‘to go habitually or constantly,’ bJ&U- bU - jay d chdhnd, ‘to 
wish to go,’ or ‘ to be about to go.’ 

Rem. It is incorrect to say that “ the words karnd and kiyd are 
derived from kar and kl, two different forms of the Sanskrit root kri, 
and the words mama and mu’d, from mar and mu, two different forms 
of the Sanskrit root mfi” etc.; for there can be little doubt that though 
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the affix d (which corresponds to the Sanskrit affix to) is used in form¬ 
ing perfect participles— e.g. 1 Jo Jcharid-a, ‘purchased/ Ijj badl-a, 
‘ exchanged *—yet the Hindi participles are for the most part derived 
bodily from those of the Sanskrit (just as the infinitives are from the 
Sanskrit verbalnoun in ana) f through the medium of the Prakrit, and the 
change of form is due to the laws which obtain in the latter language : 
e.g. kiyd (for kid) — P. kio = S. 'ST?T krita ; \ *.« mu'd = P. 
muo = S. *T7T mrita ; gayd (for gad) = P. gao = S. *TrT gata. 

The verb bl jand f from the Sanskrit root ^TT yd y ‘to go,’ is defective , 
its perf. part, having been formed in Prakrit from a distinct root 
gam, ‘ to go. 1 

1G7. The addition of the participle Jiua to another 
perf. part, adds to the completeness of the act or state, if 
the verb be intransitive, and converts it into a passive 
participle (JyuU ^J\ ism maf'ul ), if the verb be transitive, 
imparting to it also in each case more of the character of 
an adjective. 

Rem. The imperfect and perfect participles, when compounded with 
\yb hu'd, may also be used as nouns : e.g. iJj tnerd diya huu 
(and, elliptically, b J 1 merd diya), ‘ what ha3 been given by 
(lit. of) me/ ‘ray giving or gift/ 

108. The imperfect and perfect participles are declined 
like other adjectives ending in a, with a slight dif¬ 
ference in the feminine plural, which takes a contracted 
form of the nom. pi. of feminine nouns ending in i : e.g. 

MASCULINE. FEMININE. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 

Nominative chald y chale. chall } challh. 

Formative C= L>- chale , chale. chall , challh. 

But the euphonic y of such perfect participles as U laya, 
\jj~> soya, is generally dropped in all the inflected forms: 
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e.g. eJS la'e, J>) la'}, ^ so'ih. The same change takes 
place in the inflected masc. forms of such participles as G 
piya, IjJ ditja: e.g. ^Ju; pTe) but in the feminine the two 
long vowels l, *, are generally contracted into one; as ^ 
pi for pTi ; Id for l _ f L| kVi. 

16D. In the compound participles formed with hua, 
both parts of the compound are inflected in the same way, 
but the plural termination of the feminine is usually 
added to the last, alone: e.g. chad hu'Jh. 

Hem. As the plural is obvious from the termination of the last part 
of the compound, the addition of the same termination to the first part 
also is unnecessary, and is now rarely made. We occasionally meet 
with the full plural termination tin, as chaliyuh , but current 

usage is averse to the form. 

170. The addition of the emphatic particle hi to the 
locative of the imperfect participle (with the postposition 
suppressed), gives it the force of an adverb : e.g. ^ 
chalte-Ju , ‘ in the very act, or on the instant, of moving.’ 

Tiie Past Conjunctive Participle (uJ 

171. This participle, which is indeclinable, may take 

the form: 1) Of the simple root; as Ji>* dial, ‘having 
moved or gone; 2) of the root with the addition of one 
of the affixes s c— e , or <-£ he ; as chal-c , or 

chal-ke ; 3 ) of the root with the addition of^> Jcar , or Aj> 
har-lce (which are themselves past conj. part, of the verb 
\>J> Jcar-nd ); as dial-lcar , or dial-Jcar-Jce. The 

affix e is seldom or never employed; he and kar are those 
most frequently used. 

Hem. a. "Wo occasionally meet with the form pp liar-liar, tajS >v 
chol-kar-liar ; this, however, in now generally condemned as barbarous. 
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J Rem. 1. The conjunctive participle of the verb li t dnd, * to come/ 
takes the forms ^\ dn y jC*‘i\ dnhar , etc., besides the regular forms \ d 9 
£\ dkar , etc. 

Rem. c. The affixes e and he both spring from the Prakrit form ia of 
the Sanskrit affix ya , which is used to form indeclinable past participles ; 
ia transposed = at =■ e ; in the case of ke y however, ia is first changed 
to ja, je (the form current in SindhI), and j is then changed to k. In 
the first or root form of the participle the affix e is dropped. 

Gender, Number, Person, 

172. The Urdu verb has two genders, the masculine 
and feminine; two numbers, the singular and plural; and 
three persons in each number. 

P . 

Moods ( suraten). 

173. There are three moods; namely the Indicative, 
Imperative, and Subjunctive or Conditional, which is 
also the Optative. The Indicative and Subjunctive will 
be noticed in connection with the tenses. 

Tin: Imperative ( j +\ amr ). 

174. The second person singular of the Imperative is, 
as has already been observed, the root or crude form of 
the verb. The second person plural is formed by adding 
to the singular the termination^— o ; as chal, ‘go thou,’ 

chalo, ‘ go you.’ It is identical with the second person 
plural of the Aorist, from which tense the other persons of 
the Imperative are taken. 

175. If the root end in l _s~ c, or } — o, the plural impera¬ 
tive may be formed as described above; but the more 
usual course is to elide the radical e or o before adding the 
o: e.g. sing, de, ‘give thou,’ pi. do, ‘give you;’ sing. 
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ho, ‘be thou,’ plural ho, ‘be ye.’ The forms dc'o 
and ho'o are now regarded as provincial and barbarous. 

Rem. The terminations of the Prakrit imperative are—Sing, u or a, 
tihi, etc.; pi. dha or ha : the first of these is dropped in Hindi, and the 
plural termination ha is changed to o by elision of h and compensatory 
lengthening of the final vowel. 

The Pane atiye. 

17G. There is another form of the Imperative which is 
properly a Precative, but which is also commonly used in 
polite speech for the Imperative. It is formed by adding 
to the verbal root the termination iye for the singular, 
and iyo for the pluralas clialiye , ‘ please go,’ 

or simply ‘go;* chaliyo, ‘go you.’ But at the 

present time the two forms arc both commonly employed 
in both the singular and the plural, the only difference 
between them being, that the form ending in iye 
is always used with the pronomen r ever entice ap, 

and usually refers to present time; whereas that end¬ 
ing in iyo is used with the pronouns y tu and J tum y 
and is generally a future imperative: eg. ^*7 

up clialiye , ‘please come, or come, Sir, or Sirs;’ 

is dirakht-lcepas na ju'iyo, ‘near this 
tree thou shalt not go;’ l£ j\j\ <Sj\ 

J liargiz inice beeline aur dzdd karne-lca irdda na 
leijiyo , ‘never form the design of selling or setting free 
these (animals).’ The form ending in iyo is also frequently 

1 Mr. Etherington ( Hindi Grammar, p. 78) observes that it is incorrect to term 
the precative ending in iyo the plural of that ending in iye , and in this opinion he 
is supported by native scholars; but though the opinion of these is invaluable in 
respect of the usage and signification of words, it is utterly untrustworthy where their 
origin or derivation is concerned, especially in Hindi forms. By comparison with the 
same form in tho sister dialects—PanjubI, Sindh!,, etc.—we obtain conclusive evidence 
of the form ending in iyo being originally the plural of that ending in iye. 
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employed in benedictions and imprecations: e.g. \jJ*~ 
*ajj khudd tum-lco zinda ralchiyo y i may God preserve 
you alive;’ Mmdd It 

la'nat hdfiroh aur mushrilcoh par hujiyo , * God’s curse on 
infidels and believers in a plurality of gods!’ 

Bern . a. The termination is derived from the increment or (//>, 
which is inserted between the root and the terminations in the present, 
imperative, and definite future of Prakrit verbs (Prukrit-Prakusa, 
ed. Cowell, p. 30 of Introduction). This increment is traced by 
Lassen to the Sanskrit precative. In Hindi and Urdu also the Aorist 
frequently takes the form of the Frccative for the three persons of the 
singular, and adds nasal n thor<to for the piural: e.g. 

huhn katl-kd farmd'iijen , (your Majesty) is pleased to give 
the order to put to death.’ (See Syntax.) 

177. If the root end in 1 or e , the letter/ is inserted 

between it and the affixes of the Precative, and majhul e of 
the root is changed to the ma'ruf i before the affixes are 
added: e.g. pijiyc, from the root ^pi, c to drink;’ 

dijiyc , from the root do, Ho give.’ Instead of 

inserting / however, the initial i of the affixes may be 
dropped, and y changed to/; as plje } cr r£\> 

d~ije ) ys rj dijo. 

178. The precatives of the verbs Uyt> hond, 1 Ho be or be¬ 
come,’ and lJy* mama , Ho die,’ also insert/: e.g. 

1 Forbes and others after him state that “ when the root ends in F or w, j is 
inserted for euphony,” etc. But they give no example of a verbal root ending in «, 
which forms its precative thus, and we doubt much whether a single example could 
be given, unless it be the verb mutid , which is rarely if ever used. Indeed, mujiye and 
mu*a are generally regarded as the precative and perfect participle, not of muuu y hut 
of mama. Examples of verbal roots ending in u are chhuud , ‘to touch/ and c/iuva, 
‘to drip/ but these would certainly not take j in the precative: e.g. chhu'iye , not 
chhujiye . The rule would be equally incorrect if o were substituted for u y for bond it 
the only verb of this class that forms its precative with jiye. 
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hujiye , hiijiyo , ^ mujiye. This last, however, also 

takes the regular forms mariye , ymariyo. 

Item. a. The form of the root employed in the precative, it may be 
observed, is generally that which occurs in the perfect participle, and 
hence we find kljiye, kije, kijiyo, jSXl^ kljo, as 

the precatives of 1.0 karnu, ‘to do,’ the forms f kariye and pf 
kariyo, though occasionally used, being regarded as unchaste. A 
remarkable exception to this rule, however, is the precative 
jd’iye, of the verb lil>- jdnd, ‘ to go.’ 

Item. i. The affixes ,—J— tye and p— iyo, are frequently written 
c-jL;— I'e and yto— S’o, or ,_j— fe, p— i'o : eg. chair e, or 

chali'e; and when the root ends in <3, the initial vowel («) of 
the affixes may be elided; a3 —fftf farmu'iye, or * ft farmdye. 

179. The addition of the termination If gd to the preca¬ 
tive ending in iye gives it a future signification : c.g. f J\ 

un-ke handle leijiyegu , ‘ you will be pleased to 
make (them) over to them.’ 

TIIE TENSES. 

180. The tenses in common use, and which are those 

allowed by native grammarians, are nine in number, ex¬ 
clusive of the Imperative. Of these tenses four relate to 
an imperfect, net; viz. l) the Aorist (^U. musuri '), which 
has both a present and a future signification: 2) the 
Present Imperfect (JU- Ml): 3) the Past Continuous or 
Imperfect ( mdfi istimrari yd nd-ta- 
mum): 4) the Simple Future jjLlX mustakbil ): Four 
relate to a perfect or complete action, namely: l) the Past 
Absolute or Indefinite (jfLC muzfi mutlak ): 2 ) the 
Proximate or Present Perfect mdzi kar'ib ): 

8 ) the Remote or Past Perfect ju# mu.fi ba’id) : 4 ) the 
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Future Perfect or Past Potential mazi shakki). 

Two of these tenses, viz. the Aorist 1 and the Future 
Perfect, are common to the Indicative and Subjunctive 
Moods (though the latter is rarely used in the Indicative); 
the rest pertain to the Indicative Mood. One tense, 
namely the Past Conditional or Optative, is peculiar to 
the Subjunctive Mood. 

181. The tenses rarely used, and which the native 
grammarians do not even notice, need not detain the 
student hero: they will be explained hereafter. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 


a ) The Simple Tenses. 

182. The simple tenses of the Active Voice are three; 
namely, the Aorist, the Past Absolute or Indefinite, and 
the Past Conditional or Optative. 

1) The Aorist. 

183. The Aorist is the only tense that is formed by 
means of inflectional terminations. 2 These are: 


1 It is inexplicable to us how Mr. Etherington can say (Hindi Grammar, p. 76), 
“ The so-called aorist of the Hindi is not indicative at all; for it never simply asserts, 
except in ungrammatical patois .” lie must surely have repeatedly heard the 
expressions kgh karuh, ‘What am I to do ?’ Jcahcm ja'hn , ‘Where shall 1 go?’ 
Miuda jane , ‘ God knows ?’ And he should have known that the aorist is commonly 
employed in the indicative mood in proverbs: e.g. init-chare kuttd hate, ‘the dog 
bites (or will bite) one mounted on a camel.’ To call the tense the prospective 
conditional is to give it a new name, which, so far from being an improvement on the 
old one, is calculated to mislead. The fact is, this tense is the equivalent of the 
Prakrit present indefinite, which (since the Sanskrit potential has disappeared from 
the Prakrits) also expresses some of the significations of the potential, and hence is 
used in both the indicative and subjunctive moods. 

2 The aorist corresponds to the present of the Prakrit, the personal terminations 
of which tense are : 


SINOUT.AR. 


PLURAL. 


1st person ami (S. amt). 

2nd „ asi (S. asi). 

3rd „ a-di , at (S. a-ti). 


( dmo, dmu , ama'i 
( a wo, amt*, amaj 
aha (S. a-tha). 
a-nti (S. a-ntt ). 


S. amah . 


Comparing these terminations with those of the Hindi, we perceive that, in tho 
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SINGULAR. 

PLURAL 

1st person un . 

L a— en - 

2nd 

lS — e > 

j- °- 

3rd 




They are added to the verbal root, and are the same 
for both genders. 

184. If the root end in a vowel, certain euphonic 
changes may be necessary before the terminations are 
added to it: e.g. 

1) If the vowel be \— a, *— o, or t, the letter } w 
may be inserted between it and the terminations e 
and { j)~ eh ; as ju-w-e, (thou or he) ‘will go;’ 
so-w-e, (thou or he) ‘will sleep ^^ ji-w-ch, (we or they) 
‘will live.’ In the case of the verb Uyt> horn, ‘to be,’ we 
find, moreover, that the vowels of the terminations are 
frequently elided, so that we have the forms : 1st person 
sing. u j.jb ho-uii, or u ys hoii ; 2nd pers. jrys ho'e, or ^.ys 
ho-w-e, or ys> ho , etc. 

Item. In Urdu, however, to is not very generally inserted, lianiza 

t. . * 

between the vowels being preferred; e < 7 . ju’wi, so'e, 

* a 

and the form houn is obsolete. 

2) If the root end in s j — e, a euphonic tv may be inserted, 
as in the case of the other vowels, but the usual practice is, 
as has been shown in the case of the imperative (§ 175) 
to drop the root vowel in all the persons: e.g. the aorist 
of Ly dend, ‘to give,’ is u .j dun, ‘I give or shall give;’ 

de, (thou or he) ‘ will give’ • • . deh, (we or they) 
‘ will give.’ 

*attcr, the consonants have. nil been elided (but the letters m and n have left their 
mark in the form of the anttsvara or nasal), and the vowels a, i of the second and 
third persons sing, and the 3rd pers. pi. have coalesced into e. In the first person 
the vowel a has been changed to u, and final t has been elided. In the second person 
4 has been elided) and a lengthened to 
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Rem. a. The personal pronouns may either precede or follow the 
verb, or they may be omitted. But if any stress is to be laid on the 
person, the proper pronoun must be expressed, and be placed before 
the verb. 

Rem . b. The aorist frequently takes the form of the precative : e.g . 

1 / lcyd ki-jiye, huchh ban naldn partly 
1 what shall I do? nothing is of any avail ; 9 where kljiye —karuh. 
The subject will be noticed in the Syntax. 

2) Tee Tast Indefinite. 

185,. The Past Indefinite or Absolute is formed from 
the perfect participle, which, in the case of ari intransitive 
verb, is inflected to agree in gender and number with its 
subject or nominative; but if the verb be transitive, a 
passive construction is employed, the actor is put in the 
Agent case and the object of the action becomes the subject 
or nominative, with which the participle agrees in gender, 
etc. For example, instead of saying directly, c the king 
killed a tigress, 5 the Urdu uses the form, 4 by the king a 
tigress was killed 5 (<jyU rajd-ne sherni marl). 

The same construction is employed in all such tenses of 
the active voice of a transitive verb as are composed of 
the passive participle, provided the object of the act have 
the nominative form; but the object may take the dative 
form, in which case the participle is never inflected. 

Rem. This construction is derived from the Sanskrit through the 
Prakrit, and would appear to be preferred in Sanskrit to the active 
construction. In Prakrit it is very commonly employed, few traces of 
the Sanskrit preterite tenses remaining in the dialects thereof. The 
Hindi departs from the Prakrit, however, in discarding all inflectional 
terminations, which in the Prakrit were optionally used. 
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8) The Past Conditional. 

186. The Past Conditional or Optative is formed from 
the imperfect participle, which is inflected to agree in 
gender and number with the subject or nominative. 

Rem . This tense appears to perplex English writers on Urdu 
grammar greatly. It is called ‘The Indefinite,’ ‘The Present In¬ 
definite,’ ‘The Retrospective Conditional,’ etc., and rendered mostly by 
the English present. Now the fact is, it is not a 'present tense at all, 
but a past subjunctive . The error is probably due to the fact that the 
present tense is sometimes used elliptically without the auxiliary, and 
so has the appearance of the conditional; but the two should not be 
confounded. The conditional was, in all probability, a compound 
tense originally. 

1 ) The Compound Tenses. 

1) The Future. 

187. The Future is formed by adding to the Aorist the 

participle \£ga (a contraction of gad^ whence gay a, 4 gone’), 
which is inflected to agree with the nominative in gender 
and number. The Future is therefore properly a Desi- 
derative, or Intentional: e.g. JL* main chalahgd , 

4 1 shall go or move,’ is literally, 4 1 am gone (that) I 
move/ i.e. 4 1 wish to move/ or 4 1 am going to move/ and 
hence we occasionally find it so used: e.g. main 

delchuhga, ‘I wish to see,’ ‘I would see’ = J 

main dcJchnc clidliid huh. 

188. The remaining compound tenses (with the ex¬ 
ception of the Future Perfect) are composed of the 
imperfect or perfect participle and the following auxil¬ 
iaries, which are also used alone to express simple 
existence. 
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PRESENT. 

Singula*. I 

* o ^ .. . t ' 

ij+a main hun , I am.’ I 
Jb y tu hai, thou art.’ | 
w6h hai, * he is/ 

main thd , I was/ 
y tfu ^5, 1 thou wast/ 

&j wdh thd, 1 he was/ 

If the subject or nominative be feminine, ^ tha takes 
the feminine termination: e.g. sing. ^ thl , pi. { j*$i tlilh . 

Bern. These are not “ anomalous formations derived from hona f >f as 
Professor Williams calls them, for bond springs from the Sanskrit bhu y 

* to be or become,’ the Prakrit form of which is ho or liuva; whereas 

* 

the forms ^yb huh, etc., are derived from the present tense of the 
Sanskrit as, ‘to be : f e.g. huh — P. amhi — S. asmi; hai — P. asi = S. 
asi , and so on, the process of transformation in Hindi being analogous 
to that of the terminations of the aorist; h, however (into which the s 
also of asi, etc., is changed), being in no instance elided, but transposed. 
The form thd is traceable to the Sanskrit root sthu , * to stand/ 
which is used even in Sanskrit as a substantive verb with the sense of 

* to be/ 

2) The Present Imperfect. 

189. The Present Imperfect is formed by adding the 
first of the above auxiliary tenses to the imperfect parti¬ 
ciple of a verb: e.g. masc. uj i> clialta huh, fem. 
u ys> chaltl huh, ‘ I am going.’ 

Bern, a . The present tense is sometimes formed by adding the same 
auxiliary to the aorist of a verb; as ^y* chaluh huh, * I go or 

am going/ This form, which is properly an indefinite present, was at 
one period general; numerous instances of its use occur in the poets, 


Plural. 


ham haih, * we are/ 
y> jj turn ho, * you are/ 
^ we haih, ‘ they are/ 


& ^ ham the, * we were/ 
y turn the , you were/ 
^ we the , ‘ they were/ 
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and it is still very common in the tract of country extending from 
Agra to Sindh; but in other parts of Northern India it is now seldom 
used, except by the uneducated. 

Item. b. The termination gd is occasionally added to the auxiliary 
in the present and present perfect tenses, and even when it is used 
independently, sometimes intensifying, but often without affecting the 
sense; for example, haigd — hai ; ICj2 > chaltd haigd = 

chaltd hai. Such forms, it may be observed, are regarded as 
unchaste [gair fasih ) by native seholurs. 

3) The Past Imperfect or Continuous. 

190. This tense is formed hy adding the auxiliary If? 

ilia to the imperfect participle of a verb: e.g . masc. J+* 
If main challa Ilia , fem. ^ JL* main dialll tin, 

*1 was going.’ It frequently denotes a habitual or repeated 
act in past time, as ‘I used (to go),’ etc., and when used 
in this sense the auxiliary, thd, is often omitted, so that 
the tense then assumes the form of the Past Conditional. 

4) The Proximate or Present Perfect. 

191. The Present Perfect is formed by adding the first 

of the auxiliary tenses to the perfect participle of a verb: 
e.g . u y!> (fem. ) iU- chalet (fem. chali) lain, ‘I have gone 
or set out.’ If the verb be transitive, the construction is 
the same as in the Past Absolute (§ 185), the auxiliary 
always taking the form of the 3rd person sing, or plural: 
e.g . rajd-ne slier mdrd hai, ‘the king has 

killed a tiger,’ or lit. ‘by the king a tiger has been killed;’ 

jd* ^ ciWj rajd-ne tin sher mare haih, i the 
king has killed three tigers;’ (jjS'jJ* or) yjjjz* ^-5 \^\j 

Jl* rajd-ne tin sherni (or sherniydh) marl haih, ‘the 
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king has killed three tigresses;’ or)yC^sr» «J_ 

^Jb\j\*u8larke-nemujlilco (or mujJie) mara hat, *that boy has 
beaten me.’ When the object of the act is represented by 
a personal pronoun, the participle will always remain un¬ 
inflected, since such pronouns admit of the dative form of 
the accusative alone. 

5) TnE Remote ok Past Pekfect. 

192. The Past Perfect is formed by adding the auxil¬ 

iary l$7 thd to the perfect participle of a verb: eg . 1>~ JL* 
Iff main chala tha , i I had gone c=r ^ ^ ham chale the, 
i we had gone,’ feminine ^ ham chali thiit , it 

being sufficient to add the plural termination to the 
auxiliary. If the verb be transitive, the same construc¬ 
tion is employed as in the Past Absolute and Present 
Perfect: e.g. ^ V.> uft/ eri' J-* 

main ne tin ghoriyah ( yu, ghori) khari<ii thiit , ‘I had 
purchased three mares,’ lit. ‘by me three mares had bccu 
purchased.’ 

6) The Fctuke Pekfect, ok Past Potential. 

193. This tense is formed by adding the Future 
of the verb liyt> hona, ‘to be or become,’ to the perfect 
participle of a verb: eg. iCys iU- JS* main chala huhga, 
‘I shall have gone,’ or, more commonly, ‘I may have 
gone.’ The termination if ga of the Future is occa¬ 
sionally dropped, or, in other words, the Aorist of 
the verb hona is added to the perfect participle, and 
then the signification is invariably that of the Past 
Potential: e.g. u} s> 5U- JS, main chala hoh , ‘I may have 


10 
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gone.’ If the verb be transitive , the construction is 
the same as in the case of other tenses composed of 
passive participles. 

Hem . It is a mistake to say that this tense “ is not of very frequent 
occurrence,’* as all English writers on Hindi and Urdu grammar do. 
It is commonly employed, both colloquially and in writing; not 
however as a Future Perfect , but as a Past Potential , expressing the 
possibility , or uncertainty , of an act. 


CONJUGATION. 

194. We now proceed to conjugate three verbs: viz. 
the transitive-active verb likhria , ‘to write;’ the in¬ 
transitive-active verb chalna , £ to move or go,’ and 

the substantive verb liona, ‘to be.’ The masculine 
forms alone will be given; it will therefore be borne in 
mind that, in the Future and all tenses composed of 
the imperfect and perfect participles, the final vowel 
a of the sing, is changed to i for the feminine, and the 
final vowel e of the plural to iii. The verbal nouns and 
adjectives are declined like other nouns and adjec¬ 
tives ending in a. The arrangement of the moods and 
tenses differs but slightly from that found in existing 
grammars; it is necessary therefore to again direct atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the Conditional, though classed 
with the tenses derived from the imperfect participle, 
is a past tense of the subjunctive mood. The Imperative, 
properly speaking, consists of the second person alone, 
and this is all that is given; the remaining persons are 
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identical with those of the Aorist, from which indeed they 
are borrowed. 


i. root likh, ‘to write . 5 


Infinitive or Gerund, likhnd, ‘ to write/ ‘ writing/ 

Noun of Agency, and ) likhne-w&ld, ‘ writer/ * about 

Future Act. Participle, ) to write.’ 

Imperfect, likhtfi , ‘writing.’ 

Perfect, L£] likhd, ‘ written/ 

Progressive, 1^-0 likhtd hud, ‘in the act of writing,’ ‘one 

who is in the act of writing/ 
Passive, \jb 1^3 likhd lin'd, ‘been written,’ ‘what has been 

written/ 


Past Conjunctive 


=£/<$ ) ‘having 

likh, likh-kiir, or likh-kar-ke, j written.’ 
Adverbial, cr~i~ likhte-ht, in the very act, or on the 

instant, of writing/ 


TENSES FORMED FROM THE ROOT. 

1). The Imperative. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

~$3 y tdlilch, x ‘write thou.’ yQ turn likho, ‘write you/ 
Precative, <^^3 likhiye , ‘write,or likhiyo, ‘you shall or will 

be pleased to write/ write/ 

Future likin'egd, * you will be pleased to write/ 


1 It should bo observed that there is no necessity to express the personal pronoun 
in the Imperative, the Aorist, and the Present Perfect (and, in the case of intransitive 
verbs, in the Past Perfect, and Past Potential), unless any stress is to be laid on the 
person; and that, in all the tenses, the pronouns, if expressed, as commonly follow as 
precede the verb. 
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2). The Aortst. 

1 1 write, or shall write, or should write/ etc. 

singular. 

PLURAL. 

main likhun. 

Lr ^ km likhen* 

J in likhe. 

ZiXAo. 

<=r ^J w6h lilche. 

jj-^3 ^ likheh. 

8). The Future. 

* I sliall write/ etc. 

ifj ma ™ Hkhuhgd . 

j g$$Lg£S ^lb Aam likhenge , 

y Zu likhegd. 

g-^3 j*J likhoge . 

u;<5A lilchegd . 

o) uw likhenge. 

TENSES FORMED FROM 

THE IMPERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

1). The Past Conditional or Optative. 

‘ Had I written/ or * Did I w rite 

/ or (Would that) * I had written/ eta 

1^3 warn likhtd. 

<_ likhte. 

1^3 y Zu likhtd. 

likhte. 

t£<5A likhtd. 

g^3 ^ likhte. 

2). The Present iMrERFECT. 

'I am 

writing/ etc. 

^yb u^O mam likhtd hun. 

g^J ^Jb Aam likhte hain . 

. ^ U*£ J tu likhtd hat. 

w * 

y* g-^3 /mw Z»XAZ« &>. 

L i cfih likhtd hai. 

^t-Jb g^J ZtX^Z* ^ai». 

3). The Past Continuous or Imperfect. 

* I was writing/ 

and *1 used to write 1 

main likhtu thd. 

J <-—£ crr^l A^b Aam likhte the . 

Iv 1^3 Zu likhtd thd. 

Vi ' 

g-^)' g-^frJ jJ Ztm Z*HZ* Zfo. 

\$i 1^3 wdA M7Zd Z/<d. 

g-^j g-i^i ^ tw ZfXAZ# the. 
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TENSES FORMED FROM TIIE PASSIVE PARTICIPLE. 

1). The Past Absolute or Indefinite. 

1 1 wrote/ or lit. ‘By me (it) was written/ etc. 

SINGULAR. 

maih-ne liJehu} 
y tu-ne likhd. 

9 1*9 

1^3 ^ or us-ne or un tie 
likhd. 


L£J <--} jfrJb ham-ne likhd. 
W (5 tum-ne lilchd .. 

U3 <J_ \ unhoh-ne likhd} 


2). The Proximate or Present Perfect. 

*1 have written/ lit. ‘By me (it) has been wiitten/ etc. 


WQ ci ma w~ ne likhd hat. 
1^3 r 3 y tu-ne lilchd hai. 

J kfl d J or e A-o\ us-ne or 
^ un-ne likhd hai. 


1^3 «J ham-ne lilchd hai. 

b U3 ^ tum-ne likhd hai. 

yj \ unhoh-ne lilchd hai. 


3). The Remote or Past Perfect. 

*1 had written/ lit. ‘By me (it) had been written/ 


\y U$3 ^ maih-ne likhd thu. 
[y L43 <-J y tu-ne lilchd thu. 


I y Li3 ham-ne lilchd thd. 

V ^ cl tum-ne lilchd thd. 


\ or <-~-i \ us-ne or un -ne unlioh-ne likhu. thd. 

lilchd thd. 


4). The Future Perfect, or Past Potential. 

* I shall have written/ (more commonly) ‘I may have written/ etc. 

l^<3 maih-ne likhd hogd. 

Ify* 1^3 dytu ne likhd hogd. 

^ ^\ or us-ne or 

un-ne likhd hogd. 

1 It will be understood that the participle takes this form only when the object of 
the act is in the sing. masc., or in the form of the dative ; in every other case it will 

be inflected to agree with the object in gender and number; e.g. ^ 

main-ne chitthi liklu , ‘I wrote a letter.’ 

""" 9 

3 The form ^ un-ne of the Agent caso may also be used; but as this form is 
generally used for the sing, (not “ to indicate respect,” as is generally supposed, sea 

f 

^ 141), the form anhou-ne is commonly employed for the plural. 


1^3 *Jb ham-ne likhd hogd 

tum-ne likhd hogd. 

li ys> lj3 ^yj \ unhoh-ne likhd 
hogd. 
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Hem. a. —The termination ga of hogd may even be dropped, in 
which case the signification is invariably that of the Past Potential: e.g. 
•to ue ne likhd ho, ‘he may have written.’ 

Item, h. —If the root ends in a vowel, the conjugation is effected m 
the same way: the perfect participle is formed by inserting a euphonic 
y between the root and the termination u, (this y, however, being 
generally dropped again in the masc. pi. and in the fern.), and certain 
optional forms of the Aorist occur (§ 184): e.g. 

Hoot hhd, * to eat.* Perf. part, bl^£ khuyd , * eaten/ 

Aorist. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

O'?* matn Mu'ah. or ham khu* eh or 

Jchdweh. 

or tu khu e or khuwe . turn khu'o. 

or<Jl$i wbhkhu'e or khuwe. *jU* or ^ we khu eh or 

khu wen. 


Past Absolute. 


main ne khuyd. bl^£ ^AJb ham-ne khuyd . 

bl^ td ne khuyd. bl$i <-~iJ tum-ne khdyd . 

bl^ <J un-ne khuyd. bl ^2 un-lioh-nekhuyd. 


ii. root chal , i to move, or go/ 

Infinitive or Gerund, bfc- clabnu, * to go,’ * going/ 

Noun of Agency, and ) 3'^ chalne-wuld, * goer,’ ‘about 

Future Active Participle, ) , ~ to go.’ 

Imperfect cb>- chabtu , moving or going/ 

Perfect chabu, * moved or gone/ 

^ Progressive \*to ub>- chaltd hud, in the act of moving/ etc. 

«S* 9 

•2 Past Perfect Ua chalu hu'u, * become moved/ ‘gone/ 

- Jf- ) ‘ having moved,’ 
chal , chabkar , chabkar-ke, ) etc. 

i . ^ 

l Adverbial -A chalte hi, * in the very act, or on the instant 
of moving/ etc. 
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The Imperative. 


Jl y tu chal, * go thou.* turn chalo, 4 go you.’ 

Precative, ^ chaliye , * go, or be | chaliyo , ‘ you shall or 

pleased to go/ j will go/ 

Future chali'egd , * you will be pleased to go/ 

The Aorist. 

1 1 go, or shall go, or should go/ etc. 

{ j 1 ^ main chaltih. ^ am c ^ e ^* 


y tu chale. 
w?dA <?Aafo. 


tem cAafo. 
^ we chaleh . 


The Future. 


*1 shall go/ etc. 

main chatting a. 1 ^ ham chalenge. 

y tu chalega. chaloge. 

w><5A chalega. ^ wa chalenge • 

The Past Conditional or Optative. 


*Had I gone/ * Did I go/ (Would that) * I had gone/ etc. 
uu mam chaltd. ** Aam chalte. 

* i, ^ t ^ 

l^L>- y>* chaltd. chalts. 

u?dA chaltd. ^ taa chalte. 

The Present Imperfect. 

1 1 am going/ etc. 

jj-** mam cAafta Aim. ,^-J* ham chalte hat i 

tu chaltd hat . pj <«»» cAato Ao. 

ij t4*(5A chaltd hat. ^ taa rAaZ& Aam. 
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The Past Continuous or Imperfect. 

*1 was going,’ etc. 

rOULAR. 

I y main chaltd thd. 

o 

ly y tu chaltd thd. 
ly bl>- bj w6h chaltd thd . 

The Past Absolute ok Indefinite. 

* I went,’ etc. 

jj-k* warn I cr^ Aam 

.. * . y 

y tfil chald. y ^ MWt *Aafo. 

m?< 5A flAtffa. w* cAfl/tf, 


PLURAL. 

c. 

^y y> Aam chaltd 4 .\e. 

9 

. _J -uL>- aJ /um chalte the. 

o v » 

<5-^' ^ tfA#. 


The Proximate, or Present Perfect. 

* I have set out, or gone,’ etc. 

^yt hy math chald huh. c=^*~ ** ham chale hath . 

y £u chald hai. yt y turn chale ho, 

^S / o ^ . , 

bj w6h chald hai. we chale hain. 


The Pemote, or Past Perfect. 

* I had started or gone,’ etc. 

ly JL>- math chald thd. | c _y cr^ y> ham chale the. 
ly y tfu ^Afl. cr-^ cr^ y the. 

ly JL>- w6h chald thd. c -»y L>- oAafo the. 


TnE Future Perfect, or Past Potential. 

4 1 shall have gone,’ or (more commonly) 4 1 may have gone,’ etc. 

^yt or main chald I ^y> or c £iy&' c Ji>> y* ham chale 

huhgd or hoh. | hohge or hoh . 

>Jfc or l2y> 3U* y tfu chald hogdorho. j* or ^y> tum chalehoge 

'or ho. 

^aorl *y>h>» bj w6h chald hogd j ^y* or £>y> C= L>- we chale 
or ho. | hohge or hoh . 


The above is the conjugation of an intransitive*active verb, the 
root of which ends in a consonant. If the root ends in u vowel, the aorist 
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admits of certain optional forms, and the masculine singular of the perfect 
participle takes an euphonic y between the root and the termination. The 
following tenses will therefore suffice to show the process of conjugation : 

itoot I d, ‘ to come/ Pref. Part, bl dyd, ‘ come/ 


The Aorist. 

‘1 come, or shall come, or should come,’ etc. 

SINGULAR. 

S?* or ** ^ am or 

t ~ * A «» £ 

or^t y tu d'e or awe, j \ y turn d o, 

^j\ or dj w6h u'e or dice, ♦.» •! or^^Jl ^ we a'eh or dweh. 

The Past Absolute, or Indefinite. 

‘ I came/ etc. 


b! mam dyd, 

\ ~ * 

b \ y tu dyd, 
b| ^ w6h dyd, 
Fem. \ mam a'i , etc. 


<Jj ytb ham d'e, 

,-jJ turn d'e, 

y 1 we d'e, 

! Fem. ( j T o \ ham uih, etc* 


hi. root y* ho ,* ‘to be, or become/ 


_q3 

cu 


33 


Ph 


Infinitive or Gerund bond, ‘ to be, or become/ ‘being/ etc. 
Fut. Act. Part. 3^ hone-wuld / ‘about to be, or become/ 

‘ one who, or what, is, or is about, to bo or become/ 
Imperfect b'yfc hold f ‘ being, or becoming/ 

. s- ? % 

Perfect ijJfc hu'd, been, or become/ 

, % * . ( 

Progressive yv hold hu'd , in the act of being or becoming/ 


Conjunctive 


| ho, hokar, hokar-ke, j 


having been or become/ 


[Adverbial hote-hl , ‘in the very act, or in the instant 

of being/ etc. 


1 Urdu grammarians, after the example of the Arabic, have two names for the verb 
hand, and the other auxiliary verbs with the same signification. When the substan¬ 
tive verb is used to denote simple being or existence , they term it feW nakif, ‘ the in 
complete or defective verb/ because an attribute is required to complete the sense; 
but when it contains the attribute in itself, and requires no other, they term it f c'lt 
tdmm , ‘ the complete or absolute verb.’ 

2 UrdQ also occasionally employs the common IlindT form honftdr, 1 what is to be/ 
etc., where the affix hdr is added to the verbal noun hoi l. 
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The Imperative. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

yJt y tU ho, ‘ be or become thou.’ turn ho, ' be or become you.* 

Frecative hujiye, ‘ be pleased ) y^^ry^ hujiyo, ‘you 6hall be or 

to become,’ etc. ) become/ 

Fut. iCis^Jb huji'egu, ‘will you be pleased to become/ 

The Aouist. 

4 1 am, I shall bo, I should be, or become/ etc. 


7 u/ 

oj* - uo** 

mam ho'uh 

^jyb — ^.y^* — ham 


or hoh} 

howeh, ho'eh, or hoh . 

i f 

tu ho tee, ho'e, 
or ho. 

r 

yb jj turn ho. 

> 9 

ys> _ t. 

w6h howe , 

* " {ji ^ howeh. 


ho'e , or ho. 

! AoVn, or 


The Future. 

4 1 shall be, or become/ etc. 

math ho'uhgd, Sjy Jb _ ^s> ham howehge 

or hung a? or hohge. 

lijJb_l>o *}Jb* tuhowegd ,or hogu. ^Sy^ ^ * um hoge. 

l^Jb - ij tvdh howegu , or I -xjyb - c^. yy&* we howehge, 

hogd . ! hohge. 

The Past Conditional or Optative. 

‘Were 1/ ‘Did I become/ (Would that) ‘i were/ etc. 

main hotd . 

Uyfc y td hotu. 
lj>yb iy w6h hotd . 

1 Thu forms marked with an asterisk are now seldom or never used. The 
forms it o eg a and ho'enge in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, and the 1st and 3rd pers. 
plural of the Future, which are given in Forbes’ and other grammars, rarely if ever 
occur in the Urdfl of the present period. 


^iy& *Jb ham hote. 

9 

turn hote . 

r -jj>Jb kmSy we hote . 
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The Present Imperfect. 
1 1 am becoming,'’ etc. 


^yb \jyb main hotd hurt. 

^yb \j*yb y td hotd hai. 
^jtb ijyb wdh hotd hai. 


M-Jb , Jyb yb Ad»» Ao& A*iii. 
yb ^_?yb y wm hote ho. 

o ^ ^ ^ 

^♦-Jb ^ yb ^ «?£ Aofo Aam. 


The Past Continuous or Imperfect. 

4 I was becoming,* etc. 

v^j u*yb main hotd thd. ^Jfyb yb Mm Aofo tfA*. 

. . 0 * 

u'yb y /u Ao£d tfAd. ^-Jyb y tfwm hote the. 

. 9 

uyb bj wdh hotd thd. ^aj yb u?<j Aofo M*. 

The Past Absolute or Indefinite. 


* I became/ etc. 


jE 9 C/ 

iyb ^ »wm Au’d. 

.A ' » 

iyby la hud. 

%9 9 

lyb wdh Au’d. 


g-jyb yb Ae?m AdV. 

% 9 9 

c-jyb y lum AuV. 

, / 

e-*yb ^ A aV. 


The Proximate or Present Perfect. 

1 1 have become/ etc. 

iyb { j+* mam Au’d hun. ^-Jb ^>yb y* Aam AaV M?V*. 

^ .A >> 9 f 

^Jb iyb y tu hu y d hai. yb y lum AuV Ao,. 

^ib iyb *• wdh Au’d hai. ^j-Jb ^yb ^ AflV Aai*. 

The Remote or Past Perfect. 

* I had become/ etc. 

V V* <jr* warn Ail’d lAd. cr ^3’ <=5y* yb Aam AdV IA#. 
l$J iyb y lu Au’d IA.Z. c^jyb y lum AuV tfA* 

\# iyb *; wdh hu^d thd. aj ^jyb ^ we hu'e the. 
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The Future Perfect and Past Potential. 

‘ I shall have become/ or 4 1 may have become/ eto. 


singular. 

y , * ? o <" 


PLURAL. 


\yb main hud ham hd f e 

huhgd, or hoh . hohge, or Aoii. 

yz, _ L .A ' .i> y til Au’d hogd, or ho. ys _ __i o> .-jys *J turn hue hoje, 


or Ao. 


yk _\Syk \ys> »j tc6h huh u. hog <1, or ho. _ fjyZ --jyk ^uiehn' ehonge. 


or Wi. 


ADDITIONAL TENSES. 

195. We may here notice the tenses not in common 
use, spoken of in § 181. These arc: l). The Future 
Imperfect , which is formed by adding the Future of the 
verb Uy> liana to the imperfect participle of a verb: 2). 
The Present Potential , formed by adding the Aorist of 
the verb Uyn honu to the imperfect part, of a verb : 3 ). 
The Past Perfect Continuous of the Subjunctive mood, 
formed by adding the imperfect participle of the verb byk 
Inna to the imperfect participle of another verb: 4) the 
Past Perfect Subjunctive , formed by adding the imperfect 
participle of 'the verb Uy> honu, to the perfect part, of 
another verb. The first and second of these tenses are 
both called JU- hale mutashaklci, 1 the present 

potential,’ by native grammarians, because the first is 
frequently used, the second always, to express uncertainty 
or possibility. The third and fourth are both termed 

im.fi shartl, 1 the past conditional.’ They are very 
seldom used; the shorter form of the mazi shartl , given 
among the tenses in common use, being preferred. Tho 
four tenses are subjoined: 
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1) . The Future Imperfect. 

1 1 shall bo going,’ or * I may be going/ etc, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

main chaltd hung A. | +& ham chalte hohge, 

liij- y tu chaltd hogd . : p3 turn chalte hoge. 

tc6h chaltd hogd . ! ys> cfg we chalte hohge . 

2) . The Present Potential. 

* I may be going,’ etc. 

warn cAafta Atw. A 001 cAa/te hon . 

Off Off 

yb Uo>- y 7* chaltd ho. *j fom cAaifo Ao. 

O 9 O 

if. w;tfA cAaftd Ao. ^vffe c/« too oAafte hon, 

3). The Past Perfect Continuous (Subjunctive). 

* Had I been going,’ or 1 1 might have been going,’ etc. 

Ills*. main chaltd hold. ^ ham chalte hole. 

off o 

[jf* y tu chaltd hotu. -J'y* - pJ turn chalte hote. 

\jjZ> todA chaltd hotu . too oAflfto Aotfo. 

4). The Past Perfect (Subjunctive). 

*Had I gone,’ etc. 

Ijjjb iL>- main chald hotu . c= jy& c -L>- pJfc Aow chale hote. 

ff * ^ 

tu chald hotu. <— c Jl>- p^ oAa/o Ao7o. 

Ijyb }L>» ^ to<5A chalu hotu . c= j‘y* c= L>- chale hote. 


TIIE PASSIVE VOICE. 

196. Only transitive verbs have a passive voice. The 
tenses of this are regularly formed in all verbs by means 
of the tenses of the verb U\s>- jdnd, ‘to go’ (the perfect 
participle of which is Lf gaga ); though every form in 
which the verb UU- jdnd is found is not passive: e.g. Is- 
UU- chald jdnd, ‘to go away,’ UU- 1^1 ullidjdnd, ‘to rise 
up,’ ‘to be able to rise,’ are active forms of intransitive 
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verbs. Whether the verb is passive or intransitive is 
decided not by the presence of the auxiliary jana, but by 
the nature of the participle prefixed to it. If this be 
passive, so also, generally, is the verb: if it is not passive, 
but only a perfect participle of an intransitive verb, 
neither is the verb passive. 

197. In the following conjugation of the passive voice 
of the verb LXo delchna, ‘to see,’ the masculine forms 
alone are given. If the nominative to the verb be femi¬ 
nine, the termination of the passive participle must be 
changed to — i in both the singular and the plural; and 
that of all the participial forms, and of the Future, of the 
auxiliary must be changed to i in the singular, and 
l >l~ in in the plural. 


Passive Verb, UU- LG.' dekha jana, ‘to be seen.’ 

Infinitive or Verbal Noun, UG_' dekha jand,\i seen’’ 
Imperfect Participle, b'h>- UG J dekha jutd, ‘ being seen.’ 

Passive Participle, IG* l^G J dekha gaya, ‘ been seen.’ 1 

The Imperative. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

turn dekheja’o, 
1 be you seen.’ 

Thb Aorist. 

' I am, or shall bo, or should be, seen,’ etc. 
main delchd jd' uh. 

f' dekha 
juice or jae. 

*3 u ^h dekha 
juice or jae. 

1 It is needless to give the remaining participles, as none of them, except perhaps 

the adverbial dekhe jdte-hl, ‘ on the instant of being seen/ are 

ever used* ^ ^ 


ham 

delche jdweh or jd'eh. 
.-—g-G J turn dekhe jd'o. 

lSj we dekhe 
jdweh or jd'eh. 


y ta dekha jd f ‘ be thou seen.’ 
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The Future. 

1 1 shall be seen/ etc. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

wain dekhd | cr ^G>J j*Jb ham dekhe 

jd'uhgd. jd'ehge . 

l^Go y dekhd ^ turn dekhe jd'oge. 

jdwegd , or jd y egd. 

Uj«, lG »l>- l^Gy to6h dekhd ,-Gj ^ls»- ,-—-^1,0 fcr«? dekhe 

jdivegdf or ju egd. jdtcehge. 

The Past Conditional or Optative. 

* Had I been seen/ 1 Were I seen/ etc. 

\j\s>~ LGo math dekhd jut a. ham dekhe jute. 

\j'b~ LG J y tu dekhd jdtd. cL^T" c=-;-Q^ turn dekhe jdte. 

LL>- l^G J t£<5/i dekhd jdtd. r jV fC J ^ we dekhe jdie. 

The Present Imperfect. 

4 1 am being seen/ etc. 

^jjJb \j Vs>- l^Go mam dekhd | cr:^ yk ^am 

//u^. yez/* //am. 

\j* L>- y tu dekhd jdtd hai. y cl^T cz-^t,^ y> tfww dekhe jdte ho. 

L Ly J J^ wd/i /foMa jutd hai . ^Ly cr-^7.^ <-0 w* dekhe jdte 

haih. 


The Past Continuous or Imperfect. 

* I was being seen/ etc. 

LLy l^Gc> warn dekhd cr y ,-jLy <__£.(.? J Aam ^7 j/?c 

jut a thd. jdte the. 

L *y tu dekhujutu thu. turn dekhe 

jdte the. 

LLy J tc&h dekhdjdtd thd . ,Jlgy <--£.0 J ^ 10 * dekhe jdte 

the. 
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The Past Absolute ob Indefinite. 

4 I was seen/ etc. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

US' IgG J or* ma ** dekhd gay ft. ^ ham dekhe ga'e, 

US* J y tU dekha gayd. turn dekhe ga y e. 

US't^ioj ij wdh dekha gayd . ^ tr* (MA<? ga y e. 

The Proximate ok Present Perfect 
4 1 have been seen/ etc. 

jyt LT l$L> J w/7i» tfcAAd y«yd <-£> .* J ^ Art m dekhe 

huh. ga'e hath. 

US* J y tU dekha gayd hat. y> ^^ turn dekhega y e ho. 
tj wdh dekha gayd hai. tee dekhe 

gae ha in. 

The Remote or Past Perfect. 

4 1 had been seen/ etc. 

\y LT J main dekha <_£> cr -:G J jjfc Am <MA<? 

^flryd £Ad. the. 

\y l^SL* J y td dekha gayd thd . «_$£-> J turn dekhe 

ga'e the. 

\y LT J *• utfA dekha gayd thd. < _ r v <-1^ cr .gC J tp* tfeAA* ^aV 


.. 


The Future Perfect, or Past Potential. 

% I shall have been seen/ or more commonly, 4 1 may have been seen/ etc. 

■jdfc - US' l^Lo main ^yk-'Sjyt* ^ ,—^jy ^Jb ham 
dekha gayd huhgd y or hoh. dekhe ga y e hohge y or hoh. 

-ISyfc jy £u dekha gayd y> - cr S^J5> ^ < _^jy £wi/> 

Ao^d, or ho, dekhe ga y e hoge y or ho. 

US* 1$£jJ w?<5A (feAAd «-Af J O) * c * 

gayd hogd , or Ao. dekhe ga y e hohge, or AoA. 
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DERIVATIVE VERBS. 

198. Derivative verbs may be classed under the three 
heads of Causals , Denominatives , and Compound Verbs . 

I. CAUSAL VERBS. 1 

199. From nearly every verb in the language a causal 
may be derived. This causal will be transitive if formed 
from an intransitive verb, doubly transitive or causative if 
formed from a transitive verb. From most causals again 
a second or double causal may be formed. 

200. Simple verbal roots are generally changed into 
causal bases by the addition of the increment \~ a, and 
into those which are doubly causal by means of the incre¬ 
ment wd / and the root is then treated as a primitive root 
ending in a. But in some verbs the causal characteristic 
a becomes 3 Id ; and in others it is inserted in the root 
itself: hence three cases arise : 

a) The causal may, generally speaking, be formed by 
adding \~ d to the root of a primitive verb, whether it be 
transitive or intransitive, and the double causal by insert¬ 
ing w before the increment d of the causal: e.g . 

ritlMITIYE VF/RB. CAUSAL. DOUBLE CAUSAL. 

parh-nd, parhd-nd, \j\ybpparhwd-nd, ‘to have 

‘to read.’ ‘ to cause to read,’ or get (one) taught (some- 

i to teach. 7 thing by some one). 1 

\jjsgirnd, \j\js gira-n-d, girwd-nd, ‘to get or 

‘ to fall.’ 1 to cause to fall/ have (a thing) thrown 

* to fell/ etc. down (by some one).’ 

W* ; \ ufhnd, uthd-nd y u(hivd na f ‘ to have (a 

‘ to rise.’ ‘ to raise/ thing)raised (by some one)/ 

1 A causal verb is termed by the native grammarians feHe muta'addl bi'l wdsita> 

* a verb which passes on (to an object) by means of (an increment)/ in contradis¬ 
tinction to ‘a verb which is transitive per se,' or feHZ muta'addi bi nnftihi . 

* In a few verbs w would appeal* to be inserted before the causal increment d for 
tho sake of euphony alone. 


11 
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Subordinate to this rule are the two following: 

l) If the root of the primitive verb be dissyllabic, the 
vowels of both syllables being short and that of the second 
fatlia (a), this fatha is dropped in the first causal (cf § 34, 
4, Rem. c.) : e.g. 

PRIMITIVE VERB. CAUSAL. DOUBLE CAUSAL. 

^ O 

samajh-nd, l) sarnjhd ■ nd, \j \samajhwd-ndy 1 to have 

‘ to understand.* * to explain.* (a thing) explained (to 

one person by another).* 

pighal-nu , pighld-nd, pighalwd-nd y 4 to have 

< tomelt*(intrans.). 4 to melt* (trans.). (a thing) melted (by 

some one).* 


2) If the root of the primitive verb be monosyllabic and 
enclose a long vowel or diphthong, the vowel or diphthong 
is changed in both causals into the corresponding short 
wowels, or, in other words, the letters of prolongation ^ 
are dropped : c.g. 


jdg-nd, ‘ to 
be awake.* 

Lwj bhig-nd, * to 
become wet.* 

p 

UJjJ dubnd, to 
sink’ (intrans. 

bJjj bol-nd , ‘ to 
speak.* 

baitbndy to 
sit down.* 


jagd-nd, *to wake.’ jagwd-na^ to cause 

(one) to be wakened.* 

bhigu • nd f l 1 to wet.’ b 1 bJtigwd-nd t *tohave 
(a thing) wetted.* 

bbj dubd-nd. ‘tosink,’ jrfwi^d-wa/tohave 

). ‘to immerse.* (a tiling) sunk.* 

buld-nd f * to call \j\Jb bulwd-nd,‘to have 
(one) to (come and) (one) called.* 

speak.* 

bLlb lifhdndf 1 * to seat.* b’j^ib lithicu-na,'tocame 

(one) to be seated.* 


i) If the root of the primitive verb end in a long vowel 
(a, i, e, u, o), the increment generally takes the form 3 la 
in the causal, and \y hvii in the double causal; and the 
long vowel of the root is shortened as in the preceding 
rule: c.g. 

1 The causals of bhlgna. and dubnd may also take the forms bhigona and dubona 
(See { 202), and that of batfhnd other forms, which are given under Uule c. 
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PRIMITIVE VERB. CAUSAL. DOUBLE CAUSAL. 


khd-ndy 

khild-nUy 1 ‘ to give to 

khilwd-nd. 

‘ to eat/ 

eat/ * to feed/ 


L-j pi-nd f * to 

t)3j pild-ndy ‘ to give to 

pilwd nd. 

drink/ 

drink/ 


Uj J de-ndy ‘ to 

U3j dild-ndy ‘to cause to 

dilwd-nd. 

give/ 

give/ 


u^£>- chhu-nd, 

chhuld-ndy ‘ to cause 

chhulwd-nd . 

1 to touch/ 

to touch/ 


l) j-i 8o-ndy ‘ to 

L3Lo 8uld-ndy ‘ to put to 

L^Lj 8ulwd-nd. 

sleep/ 

sleep/ 



A few verbs take the form of the double causal alone: 
c.g . khoria , ‘to lose, 5 causal khuwa-na ; Ijlf 

6 to sing, 5 causal gaivdua\ LJ few, ‘to take, 5 causal 
l/U liiva-m. 

Some verbs, the roots of which end in consonants 
(chiefly A, Ich th ), may take the increment in the causal, 
as well as a ; but in the double causal the increment is 
always ted : c.g. 

JcaJi-nu, ‘to say/ causal kahld-nd, or kalid-nd. 

l;$£jO dekh-na, * to see/ „ J dikhlu-nd, or dikhu-nu. 

sikh-nd, 4 to learn/ „ sikhld-nu, orbl^C-j sikhd-nd. 

8ukh-nd f ‘ to dry/ „ 8ukhld-ndyOx\j\$L*3 mkhd nd • 

bailh-nd , ‘ to sit/ „ bifhldnd , or Ul^L* bi(hdl-nd, 

\j\^b bt(hdndy and\j[^Lj baifhand. 

oo CO ^ 

L phdhd-nd y ‘ to ensnare,’ ,, phandld-nd. 

Bern. The same causal forms are also found in cases where the roots 
of the primitive verbs (which have become obsolete) end in t ( d) t and *; 
as batld-ndy ‘to tell/ to point out/ lilL ^phmld-nd, ‘to wheedle/ 

‘ to coax/ 

1 The instances of radical a changing to i in the causal are not numerous; and even 
the example given above takes the form khaldnd in Southern India. 
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e) Intransitive roots enclosing short vowels are fre¬ 
quently made transitive by the insertion of a in the root 
itself, this a coalescing with radical a into a, with radical 
i into e, and with radical u into o: (final t of the root, it 
may be observed, is frequently changed into r in the 
transitive verb): 1 e.g. 


UjJ dalna, ‘ to be pressed,’ transitive dabna, ‘to press.’ 


1 i 

ujj katnu, to be spun/ 
ka\nd f ‘ to be cut/ 
u !U> pha(nd f to be torn/ 
li JO ladnu, to be laden/ 
Lfcjjj bandhnu, ‘to be bound/ 
Xij* marnd, to die/ 
l jjJs garndy ‘ to be buried/ 
iJj palnd , ‘ to be protected/ 
nikalndy ‘ to come out/ 
u thamndy ) to be held, 


l^-^j thambhnd, J or supported/ 

. O * ( 

uJj ritndy to be filed/ 


kdtndy ‘to spin/ 
kdtndy ‘ to cut/ 
phurnd, ‘to tear/ 
l)jJ ludndy ‘to load.’ 

L&JJu bundhnu , to bind/ 
murndy ‘ to kill/ 

Ijjlf* gdrndy ‘ to bury/ 

Ulj pdlndy ‘ to protect/ 
lJl£j nikdlnd, ‘to take out/ 
thamndy ) to hold, 

thdnbhndy / or support/ 

I ^ £ 

\^jj retndy to file/ 


u J^f>- chhidna, to be perforated/ ,, U chhednd , to perforate/ 

iJj bikndy ‘to be sold/ „ Lsaj bech?id f z ‘to sell/ 

. s ( 

phufndy | to burst, • 

phu\ndy j or split asunder/ 

khulndy ‘ to become open/ „ liS^ kholnu f ‘to open/ 


Ujyj phorndy * to break/ 


1 The softening of the tenuis t into the media d (r), and of th into fA, occurs most 
commonly after the letters p } ph> ch , chh, and gh : e.g. parhnd , ‘to read’ = Sanskrit 
pathanam\ p~irhd , *a stool'= S. pljha; phora , ‘a boii’ = S. sphotaka ; chiriya , 
• a bird ’ = S. chataka ; chhakra , ‘a cart' = S. iakata ; ghapa, ‘ an earthen pot * = S. 

; ghora t ‘ a horse ’ = S. ghofaka. If ph and a long vowel precede ( t it generally 
passes into f. 

* This change of k into ch is almost inexplicable. I can find no mention of such a 
change in the Prukrita-Prakasa. But there would appear to be in Sanskrit some 
connection between the guttural class of letters and the palatal; for when a verb 
beginning with a guttural is reduplicated, the corresponding palatal is used; and, 
reversely, final ch of nominal bases is changed into k before certain case-endings. 
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Item. a. In ft few transitive verbs the root vowels of the corre¬ 
sponding intransitives are simply lengthened: e.g. pUnd> ‘to 

grind/ from pimd ; LiL> pifna, ‘ to beat/ from liib pitnd ; 

Milnd, to peel/ from chhilnu; guthnd, to plait/ from 

guthnd. 

Hem. h. Under this class of verbs (which are strangely termed 
<t anomalous”) existing grammars place the verb rakhna ., ‘to 

• O ^ m m 9 m 

keep/ as the causal of u Jt>j ralind , to remain;* but this is a mistake: 
the two verbs a r e derived from distinct Sanskrit forms. 


201. These verbs, though derived (as we shall presently 

sec) from Sanskrit causals, have in many, if not most, 

cases lost the causal signification, and become simply 

transitive. lienee we find that some of the intransitive 

verbs of this class, as well as their transitive derivatives, 

have also regular causals (and double causals) formed 

from them; but these, as a rule, retain the true causal 

character; and where the primitive intransitive verb has 

various significations, it will often be found that some of 

them are peculiar to the transitive and some to the causal 

9 , 

derivative: e.g. from the verb pliutna is formed the 
transitive phornh, and the causal liliL phutana ;* but 
the former signifies ‘to break,’ and the latter ‘to make 
(water, etc.) boil,’ a sense which phorna never has. 


1 This common word, strange to say, is not found in Shakespear’s Dictionary, and, 
though given in Forbes’, is said to mean ‘to increase,’ etc. But the dictionaries make 

sad confusion among the causal verbs. [.)\*j£ garana , for example, is given as the 
causal of garnd alone; but there can be no doubt of its being the causal of \jJ\j 
garnd also: in the first case it signifies ‘ to prick,’ 4 to thrust in,’ etc.; in the second, ‘to 
have or get (a thing or person) buried/ Similarly ka\dnd is the causal of both 1 •. 


katnd and kafna, but more commonly that of the latter. We may here observe 
that in some verbs the first causal derived from a transitive verb is sometimes identical 
in meaning with the second: e.g. ka{dna —ha(wana ; rakhdna ^rakhwdnd. 
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202. The following sentences will exemplify the use of 
the primitive and causal forms of a verb: 


makdn girtti hai, ‘ the house is falling 

wbh udml makun-ko girutd hai , * that (or 
the) man is throwing (or pulling) down the house :* 




liCJ' 4 »,1C. 


\ d&Jl* mulilc us udmi se 


apne makdn-ko girwdtd hai , * the owner is having his house pulled 
down by that man.* 

j£. main arabl parhtd hun, I am reading 

Arabic :* 


■j^b UI&Jj ^jrj^ £ c=*v^ a P ne larlce-ko 1 arabi parhdtd huh , 

* I am teaching my boy Arabic : y 

^ c=-i' s£?V* maulavl sahib * 

w larke-ko l arabx parhwuta huh, 1 I am having my boy taught 

Arabic by the Maulavl-sahib. 


Item. The causal affix of the Sanskrit is ay, which in many verbs 
(chiefly when the verbal root ends in a long vowel) takes the form 
dpay. The Prakrit changes ay into e, and dpay into ( dbe , and then) 
dve, and uses both forms without any apparent distinction. In Hindi 
and its sister dialects the first affix is not used, and the second is 
changed to ail, by elision of final e, and weakening of v to u ; and 
from dii, by elision of u, is derived the causal characteristic d of the 
modern Hindi. But in a few verbs the vowels d, u, would appear to 
have coalesced into o : e.g. bhlgond, dubond, garond, etc., the causals of 
hhlgnd , dubnd , and garnd. 

The modern dialects also use la as a causal characteristic, and in 
this form the l is generally supposed to be inserted for the sake of 
euphony. But in this opinion we cannot concur; for when these 
languages desire to avoid a hiatus (and we may observe m passing 
that they are by no means averse to a hiatus), they generally insert 
y, or h , and not L Besides, we find Id used as the causal affix even in 
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cases where the verbal root ends in a consonant, and no insertion 
of euphonio l is called for. It seems more probable that Id is derived 
from the Sanskrit causal affix ay, which was first changed to dl, or dr 
(the two letters l and r being commonly interchangeable), and then to 
Id, or rd. Hindi and Panjabi show a preference for Id, while Sindh! 
and Gujarati prefer rd. We can only call to mind one example of the 
form dl of the increment in Hindi, namely bifhdlnd; but numerous 
examples of the form dr are to be found in SindhI. That y is 
occasionally changed into l is seen from the Prakrit lafthi (the Hindi 
Idfhl, ‘ a stick,* or lath, ‘a column*) = Sanskrit yasfyi ( Prdlcrita-Pra - 
kdsa, ed. Cowell, sect. ii. 32). 

As regards tho verbs given under Itule c.), it may be mentioned 
that their bases are not formed in Hindi in the manner described; but 
the rule is an attempt to explain the modification which a verbal root 
undergoes in Sanskrit before it receives the causal affix. These verbs 
are incorrectly called “ anomalous:** they are simply derived from the 
verbal nouns of Sanskrit causals: e.g. the verbal noun maranam of the 
Sanskrit root mri, is the source of the Hindi intransitive verb mama, 

* to die ;* in the causal the root mri takes the form mar, and the verbal 
noun is maranam, whence the Hindi transitive verb mdrnd, ‘ to kill/ 
In not a few cases a process the reverse of that described in the rule 
takes place; namely, the intransitive verb is formed from the transitive 
in Hindi itself: e.g. the Sanskrit causal form pulanam — Hindi pdlnd, 

* to protect,* whence is formed palnd, ‘ to be protectedthe Sanskrit 
mdpanam = Hind! mdpnd , ‘to measure,* whence mapnd, ‘to be 
measured.* Some transitive verbs, it may be observed, have no corre¬ 
sponding intransitive, and retain no trace of their being causals; 
as Ihejnd , ‘ to send* = S. bhedanam, ‘ dividing.* 

II. DENOMINATIVE VERBS. 

203. Denominatives may be conveniently noticed 
under the two following heads:— 
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1) Denominatives formed from Verbal N07NS. 

These are formed by adding the infinitive increment M 
nd to a Persian or Arabic verbal noun; e.g. LAJcr* bakhshna, 
‘to forgive,’ from the Persian bakhsh’, khand- 

vu, ‘to purchase,’ from the Persian khar~id\ hJjo 

hadalnd , ‘to change,’ from the Arabic Jaj badal’, iJjIi 
kabulnd, ‘to accept,’ from the Arabic J Jcabul. In some 
words ending in two quiescent consonants, the penulti¬ 
mate letter is made movent with fatha ( a ) before the ter¬ 
mination nd is added: e.g. tarasnd , ‘to fear,’ from 

tars , ‘fearing,’ ‘fear;’ lAar bahasnd, ‘to dispute,’ 
from baits, ‘ controversy.’ 

2) Denominatives derived from other nouns. 

These are formed by adding the termination lil— ana to 
a substantive or adjective, final i being changed to 
J-— iy before the termination is added, and a long vowel 
in a dissyllabic noun shortened: e.g. Ul sharmdnd , ‘to 
be bashful,’ from sharm, ‘shame;’ garmdnd, ‘to 
be heated,’ ‘ to become warm or angry,’ from ££ garni , 
‘hot;’ UlA) paniydnd , ‘to water, or irrigate,’ from 
pant, ‘water;’ mulciyund, ‘to hit with the fist,’ ‘to 

knead dough,’ from mule let, ‘the fist.’ If the noun or 

adjective end in d, the termination nd alone is added; as 
UVfj*. chaurund, ‘to widen,’ from !&?■ chaurd, ‘wide;’ 

langrdna, ‘to go lame,’ ‘to limp,’ from 1«£] langrd, 
‘lame.’ A few Persian nouns also, which are mono¬ 
syllabic and enclose a long vowel, take the termination nd 
instead of ana: e.g. Ulb ddgnd, ‘ to brand, or cauterize,’ 
from dag, ‘ a spot or mark.’ 

■Hem. Denominatives are not of very common occurrence in Urdu, 
compound forms being generally preferred; e.g . lijJ bakhsh dend % 
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* to forgive/ \jJ* kabul larnu, *to accept/ \jj\* & mukkl 

mama, to hit with the first,’ li.O punl denu, ‘to water,’ 

''SJi ohaura karnu, ‘to widen.’ 

III. COMPOUND VERBS. 

204. Compound verbs, or what are commonly regarded 
as such, are very numerous in Hindustani. They are 
generally divided into Nominals, Intensives, Potentials, 
Completives, Continuatives, Staticals, Frequentatives, 
Desideratives, Inceptives, Permissives, Acquisitives, and 
Reiteratives; but not a few of these are, strictly speak¬ 
ing, not compound verbs, but phrases, as we shall show 
in noticing them. 

NoM INALS. 

205. These are formed by prefixing a noun (substantive 
or adjective) to a verb: e.g. 

Uyt> jam 1 hond, to be or become collected/ to collect/ 

jam 1 Icarndj 1 to make collected/ ‘to collect/ 

Ujl* dam murnd , ‘ to breathe a word/ ‘to speak/ ‘to boast/ 

Uj J j* J dam denu, ‘ to wheedle or deceive/ 

u yt mol lenft, ‘ to take by purchase,’ ‘to buy.’ 

Uj J panl denu, ‘ to give water,’ ‘ to irrigate.’ 

U Ji chaura Jcarna, ‘ to make wide,’ ‘ to widen.’ 

Such forms, it is clear, are not compound verbs; the noun 
in every instance simply serves to complete the notion of 
the verb, forming the predicative noun in the Nominative 
when the verb is intransitive , and in the Accusative when 
the verb is transitive. It is even (as we shall show in 
the Syntax) in not a few instances separated from tho 
verb by other words. 

206. Similar in character to the Nominal verbs are the 
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few compounds formed by prefixing a Persian preposition 
or adverb to a Hindi verb : e.g. 


Ul j) bar-uncl, * to come up or forth/ * to succeed/ 

IjJj bar-land , * to bring up or forth/ *to accomplish/ 


b| ba-ham-dnu , ‘to come together/ ‘to be acquired/ 

ba-ham pahunchnd , to arrive or come together/ to be 
procured/ 

uijv luz-und, ‘ to come back,’ ' to decline,’ ‘ to abstain.’ 


buz-raJchnu, ‘ to keep or hold back,’ ‘ to restrain.’ 
lil peah-anu, ‘tocome before,’ ‘to present (itself),’ ‘totreat,’ etc. 
lit jj dar-und, ‘to come in,’ ‘to enter.’ 


207. The remaining compound verbs may be arranged 
under four classes, according as they are formed with the 
verbal root, the imperfect participle , the perfect participle , 
or the conjunctive participle. 


a) Compounds fokmed with the Root. 

These are the Intensives, Potentials, and Completives. 

1) Intensives. 

208. Intensives are formed by prefixing the root of a 
verb to another verb, which is regularly conjugated, the 
root remaining unchanged. The signification of the 
compound is that of the root intensified by the second 
member. In many cases however the effect produced by 
the second member of the compound is not obvious. 
Examples are:— 

Ul>- pi-jund, ‘ to drink up or off.’ 

J »j lol-ufhni 1, ‘ to speak or call out.' 

U3l«> <2L>l£ iuf-dulnu, ‘to cut up or off.’ 

\j\sp khdjdnd, ‘to eat up.’ 
lijo j g\r-parnti, ‘ to tumble down.’ 
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Bern, The appropriate verb for intensifying another, like the appro¬ 
priate adverb in English, is determined by usage. Not a few verbs, 
which existing grammars call iniensives , have nothing intensive in 
their signification; some of them are properly compleiives ; others 
simply transitives , formed by prefixing the root form of the con¬ 
junctive participle of the verb LJ lend to an intransitive verb (§ 215); 
e.g. liUj-yb hojdnd = yb ho-chuknd ; L£"yb j<ilb kdgaz ho-gayd = 
l£>- yb kdgaz ho-chuku, ‘ the paper is finished’ ; yb Jsy ^** 

main naulcar ho-gayd , ‘i have become an employee,*i.e. ‘my becoming an 
employee is an accomplished fact;’ \j\ le-dnu 1 = \j \ jLl lekar-und, 
‘having taken, to come,’ i.e . ‘to come with,’ or ‘to bring.’ Similarly 
y* so-jand, and ^ sorahnd, are not intensives, any more 
than their English equivalents ‘ to go to sleep,’ and ‘ to be asleep’ are. a 


2) Potentials. 


209. These verbs express the ability to perform an 
action. They are formed by adding the verb LiL sabia , 
‘to be able/ to the root form of another verb: e.g. 


UiL: jusabid, ‘ to be able to go.’ 

U-C» dekhsalcnu , ‘ to be able to see.’ 
L£w j> kar-saknd, ‘ to be able to do.’ 
u yb \^La maih-kar saktd huh, ‘ I can do.’ 

I tedh dekli-saka, ‘ he could see.’ 


1 A rqcent writer on Urdu Grammar observes: “ The verbs le-ana, le-jdna , Ha¬ 
vana, etc., are neuter, because the verbs and and jand are neuter.” This is simply 
incorrect. They are transitive , and are so called by native grammarians; but. like a 
few other transitive verbs, do not take the passive construction in the tenses composed of 
the past participle because a passive participle cannot be formed from them. 

9 The same grammarian tries to “ discriminate ” between the forms ho-jdnd and 
ho-rahna ; so-jand and so-rahna ; but his remarks show that he is not aware 
of the fact that the verbs jana and rahna are frequently synonymous, and are 
commonly used in the sense of hona , and are called by the native grammarians * the 
sisters of hona.* Had he lived in India, he would have often heard the expression so 
raho used in the sense of ‘go to sleep,’ and fdhib so rahd hai, in the sense of both * the 
master is sleeping,' and * the master has gone to sleep.’ So, in the Khirad Afroz, p» 
74, nahd rahi hai—mhdti hai . 
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Rem . It is very probable that the first part of these compounds if? 
tho apocopated infinitive , and not the root. Indeed we occasionally 
find the full form of the infinitive (always inflected however) expressed; 
as ULj w6h dekhne saktd hai y * he can see. 1 It may be 

observed that the verb saknd occurs only in compounds. 

3) Com pletives. 

210. These are obtained by adding the verb chulc- 
tia, ‘ to come to an end/ ‘to be finished/ to tho root of a 
verb; as 

kol-chuknd, * to have done speaking.’ 
uxjs- parh-chuknd , to have done reading.’ 

In the past tenses the compound may also imply that 
the act is really finished in agreement or disagreement 
with what preceded it, or just a little before the time of 
speaking; as J> JL* main Icar-chuka , 4 1 have already 
done’ (it or so). The Past Indefinite tense is often used 
most idiomatically to express the utter improbability of 
the speaker’s performing an act, or of his belief in the im¬ 
probability of another’s performing it; as main 

kar-chuka , 4 I am not at all likely to do’ (in vulgar English 
1 catch me doing it! ’); U- »j wohja-chuku , 4 he is gone 
(as much as he is ever likely to go),’ i.e. 4 be is not gone at 
all, and is not likely to go.’ The Future of the compound 
may serve the purpose of a Future Perfect; U- 

main ja-chukuhgii) 4 1 shall have gone.’ 

Rem. The verb chuknd f like the verb saknd , occurs only in compounds. 
b ) Compounds formed with the Imperfect Participle. 

211. These are the Contiuuatives and Staticals of 
existing grammars. They are not compound verbs, but 
phrases wherein the participle is used adjeetivcly or 
adverbially to denote a JU- /till, or circumstance. 
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1) CoNTINUATIVES. 

212. Continuatives are formed by prefixing an im¬ 
perfect participle to one of the verbs l )\^ jana or 
rahncij used as synonymous with Uyt> honu ; the participle 
which always takes the inflected masculine form conveying 
the idea of a continuous or habitual act or state: e.g. 

bis*- lahte jdnu, ‘ to be continually prating/ * to go on prating/ 
ghumte rahnu , * to be ever revolving/ * to keep revolving/ 

Ub- parhte jdnu, f 

j** to continue or go on reading/ 

Lj t>j parhte rahnu, 

Bern. The participle in these forms is in the locative case, and is 
used adverbially. 

2^) Staticals. 


213. In these the imperfect participle of a verb, or 
rather the elliptical form of the active or progressive parti¬ 
ciple, precedes another verb, and, as in English, agrees in 
gender and number with the subject or object of which 
it forms the attribute. There is nothing approaching to a 
compound verb in such forms: e.g. (ly» U-Jjd or) 

bU- mohan haiistu (or hahsiu hu'u ) jatd hai, ‘ Mohan is 
going along laughing .J» J\ (^^\for) 4 

wall lar/ci jo gdti (or gdti hul) ati liai , ‘ the girl who is 
coming along singing;’ ^ ‘j wdh parhti rahti 

hai, ‘she remains or continues reading’ (in this example 
the idea of duration or continuity is implied in the verb) 
4$oo ,Cl\ Jj* maih-ne usko sotd de/cha, ‘ I saw him 
sleeping’ (here the concord of the participle is interrupted, 
because the object is in the dative form of the accusative ; 
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but) e± maih-ne uslco daurte palcra, ‘I 

caught it (while I was) running.’ 

Bern . The so-called Staticals differ from Continuatives in denoting 
a temporary or accidental state. The two forms are clearly dis¬ 
tinguished in most native grammars, but are strangely misunderstood 
by European grammarians, who teach that the participle is inflected in 
Staticals, and not inflected in Continuatives ! Now, the fact is, that it is 
just to indicate duration or continuity (and, occasionally, a habitual 
state) that the particle or verbal adjective is changed into an adverb 
and inflected. This is evident from such forms as 

chalte chalte thak yayd, 1 1 wearied through much or continued walk¬ 

er 9 t * G O 

mg , i qwj I-***—* chalte chalte ek gazire 

men pahunche, < Keeping on our way we reached an island / 

him gate gate sitl haih, ‘ We stitch singing the while/ 
or 4 We keep on singing whilst we stitch/ 

C ) COMPOUNDS FORMED WITH THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

214. A perfect participle, used as an abstract substantive 
in the Accusative or the Formative , is prefixed to one of the 
verbs 1 to make,’ UU- ‘ to go,’ and ‘ to desire,’ and 
the compound verb thus formed assumes an intransitive 
character. 1 Such compounds are of two kinds: 

1 Hence these verbs are never constructed passively with the Agent case in the 
tenses formed with the perfect participle (see § 185): e.g. woh chupke but-ki tarah 
hat(he suna k» % ‘she seated silent, like a statue, continued to listen ek muddat talak 
us yam-men roya kiye, 4 for a long period the}' continued to mourn in that affliction * 
tnaiH tamam din aur tamdm rat phtv-mth hath pa'on mdrd kiyd , ‘I kept striking 
(out) my hands and legs in the water the whole day and the whole night.’ Similarly 
if any verbal noun be combined with a transitive verb in the same way, the compound 
verb is intransitive : e.g. do ddmt dekhtVt diye y * two men appeared’ (gave an appear¬ 
ance) ; admt ki dwhz suna'i d i y 4 a man’s voice was heard.’ This, it may be observed, 
is directly opposed to the teaching of European grammarians. If however the gram¬ 
marians simply confined themselves to laying down incorrect or unsound rules, the offence 
might be pardoned; but when they pronounce the composition of standard authors 
** ungrammatical” because it does not conform to those rules (as a recent writer does 
in more than one instance), the offence becomes unpardonable. We may here remark 
that if there is one point about which an educated native is not likely to be mistaken, 
it ii the use of the Agent case. 
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1) Frequentatives or Continuatives* 

These denote the frequent , continual\ or habitual per¬ 
formance of an act, and are formed: a) by adding the verb 
to a perfect participle, which (being the direct object 
of the verb) retains the nominative form of the masculine 
singular under all circumstances: e.g. 

IjW jdyd Jcarnd, ‘ to go frequently/ ‘to keep going’ {lit. ‘to 
make the going’). 

[}f Usru bechd Jcarndf * to sell habitually.’ 

\jjj royd Jcarnd , ‘ to weep perpetually/ ‘ to continue weeping.’ 
\j U-j sund Jcarnd , * to continue listening.’ 

a 2 ^ w6h sund Jcly ‘ she kept listening.’ 

ft) By adding the verb Uls*- ‘to go,’ to a perfect participle 
used as an abstract substantive; but in this case the verb 
being neuter, the participle is put in the Formative: e.g. 

Ub»- chale juna, ‘ to keep moving or walking on’ (lit. ‘to go 

on with or in walking’). 

Jciye jdnd y ‘ to continue or go on doing.’ 

Item. The verb added to an uninflected perfect participle ha9 

occasionally the signification of UiL: ^ ho saJenu , ‘ to be possible/ 
Such forms, however, are not compound verbs, nor is the construction 
a passive one, as some grammarians mistakenly suppose; but the parti¬ 
ciple is used as a verbal noun, and forms the subject or nominative 
of the verb: e.g. \J> ^ mujh se dj Jchund Jchdyd 

gayd (= khdnd-kd Jchund dj mujh se ho saku), ‘ I was able to eat my 
food to-day/ or lit. ‘by me eating food to-day was possible;’ ^3 
\j\p~ takdlr-se lard nahln jdta , ‘there is no fighting against 

what is predestined/ or lit . ‘ fighting against dc stiny is impossible/ 
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2) Desideratives. 


These are formed by adding the verb LfeU- chahna , * to 
wish or desire,’ to a perfect participle used as a verbal 
noun in the Accusative, and hence uninflected. They 
express the desire to perform the act or enter the state 
signified by the participial noun : e.g. 


juyd-chdhnd, * to wish to go.’ 

J dekhd-chahnd, 1 to wish to see/ 
parhd-chahna, * to wish to read/ 
\j+ mard-chuhnd , 1 to wish to die/ 


The same forms are also commonly employed to express 
the fact of an act or state being imminent: e.g. LaU* IU- 
woh jaya-chahta hai , 1 he is about to go;’ U- \y 

. Jt woh mara chahti hai , * she is about to die;’ 

(< we bhaga-chute the , ‘they were on the point of running 


away. 


Rem. a. In these compounds the participles of the verbs UL>- jund, 
‘to go/ and U y mama , ‘ to die/ always take the regular forms 
jdyd and \y mard. 

Rem. b. The perfect participle is said by some grammarians to be 
prefixed to another verb to form intensives ; and some of the examples 
given are: we chale jute the , ‘ they were going 

along/ ^ l orn 7~ l P a T l phirtl thl, the fox was 

prowling about/ b’U- \y ^ Jdiijdlat se muu jdtd hai y 

‘ he is dying with shame/ But in these and all similar cases, there is 
no intensive signification whatever, nor h there an approach to a 
compound verb: the perfect participle is simply used as an attributive 
(as we have Bhown that the imperfect participle is), to denote a state , 
and agrees in gender and number with the noun it qualifies. The 
literd translation of the first of tho above sentences is, ‘they were 
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I7t 

going walking’ (the perfect part, may in most cases be conveniently 
rendered into English by the imperfect); that of the second, € the fox, 
lying in wait, was moving about/ and in the third sentence jand is 
used in the sense of / tond , so that the translation is, * I was becoming 
dead/ etc., i.e. *I was dying/ etc. As in the case of the imperfect 
participle, the inflected form of the perf. part, denotes a ‘prolonged or 
continued act or state: e.g. Uls*- C= L>- chalejdnu , ‘ keep walking 
on’ [vide §. 213). 

d) Compounds formed with Conjunctive Participles. 

215. These are formed by prefixing a conjunctive parti¬ 
ciple, commonly le, of the verb UJ lena 9 ‘ to take/ to an 
intransitive verb of motion: e g. 

U1 le-dnd (by contraction, US land), *to come with/ * to bring’ 
(lit. ‘having taken, to como’). 
cJ Je juna, * to go away with/ * to take away/ * to remove.’ 

\jj\ le-urnd , * to fly away with ’ 

G 

LS le-lhugnd , * to run away with/ 

le pahunchnu , to arrive or come with/ to bring/ 

Item . That the first member in these compounds is the conjunctive 
participle, and not the verbal root , as English writers on Urdu grammar 
call it, is evident enough from the examples given above. Another 
error of existing grammars in respect of these compounds is the calling 
them “neuter.” "We need only point out that the native grammarians 
do not countenance this view, but term them 

muta'addl ba-yak maful , * transitives with one object / and that in 
other languages— e.g. Latin and Arabic—such verbs are classed under 
the head of transitive verbs. That they cannot take the passive con¬ 
struction in the tenses formed with the perfect participle, is simply 
owing to the fact that the last member of the compound (which alone 
is conjugated), being intransitive, cannot form a passive participle: 
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this, however, is not the criterion of a transitive, but of a directly 
transitive verb. 

216. Some verbs invariably take an inflected infinitive 
before them, the infinitive or verbal noun being either in 
the locative or dative case. These forms, which cannot be 
regarded as compound verbs, are termed by the gram¬ 
marians Inceptives, Acquisitives, and Permissives. To 
these may also be added Dcsidcrativcs. 

1) iNCErilVES, 

in which an inflected infinitive precedes the verb Lli 
lagnd , ‘to come in contact (with),’ ‘to take to,’ and hence 
‘ to begin:’ e.g. ill bhdgne lagd ( = ill bhagne- 

men logo, ), ‘ he took to, or began running;’ ^ll 
woh rone lagtihai , ‘she takes to, or begins, crying.’ 

2) PliKMISSIVES. 

An inflected infinitive is followed by the verb Lo Jena 
‘to give or grant,’ and (with the infinitive, as in Sanskrit), 
‘to allow or permit:’ e.g. ,jU- use jane do (= —A 
} j £ use junc-lco do ), ‘ allow him to go,’ ‘let him go;’ 
uj ,_T c— woh mujhc dne digd , ‘ he allowed me to 
come.’ 

3) Acquisitives. 

An inflected infinitive is followed by the verb lib piund, 
‘to get or obtain,’ and (with the infinitive), ‘to obtain 
permission,’ ‘to be allowed;’ e.g. IA unepugu ( = une - 

ho pd/jd), ‘he was allowed, or got permission, to come;’ 
Ibjb ,Jl>- janepdwegd, ‘he will be allowed to go.’ 
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4) Desidf.ratiyes. 

An inflected infinitive precedes one of tbe verbs 

to o 

chahna , ‘to wish or desire,’ UoU maligna, ‘to request 
permission,’ ‘to Avant or desire :’ e.g. bJ&U- g-ui u woh 
pine chahta hai, ‘he wishes to drink,’ UuU <JU- jane 
mdiigtd hai , ‘ he wishes, or requests permission, to go.’ 

Reiteratives. 

217. It remains to notice the compound forms termed 
Reitcratives by European grammarians. These consist in 
the asyndetic connection of two verbs, or participles (most 
commonly of two conjunctive participles, or two imperfect 
participles followed by the auxiliary verb), the second of 
which usually rhymes with the first, and is either synony¬ 
mous with it, or without any signification: e.g.J _L 
sock sack /car, ‘having reflected;’^ - JU- Jg hoi c/tal /car, 
‘having conversed;’ fi samjha bujhd l'car , ‘having 

explained,’ or ‘ having reasoned j ba-gair 
puchhe gachhe, ‘without asking or enquiring;’ J\ 

l> , Jis ^ c-'J.f S un down zakhmiyoh ho 

gdrne dabnc hi filer men ra/id, ‘lie was busy with the 
thought of burying the two murdered persons;’ ^**0 gsj 
e —f g_6 j hitch/i pis pas rahe the, ‘ they were pul¬ 

verizing something;’ l*; hi* main hard thahd chd , 
‘ I was worn out (and) tired;’ ,~.Co Uj) fi } J} \ aur 

wdh apnd ghar de/chc bhdlc, ‘ and he shall look after his own 
house.’ In such constructions the last verb may some¬ 
times be one which, although possessing a signification of 
its own, is rarely used except in combination with another 
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verb or particle; e.g. lift# bhalna (from the Sanskrit root 
lhri\ in the last example, and in the word sambhal- 
m, ‘to support,’ etc. Similarly Isj yso dho dha Jcar, 
‘having washed,’ where the form lao dha (which some¬ 
times occurs alone) has the same signification as yco dho, 
and, like it, is derived from the Sanskrit root dhav, ‘ to 
wash.’ Under no circumstances, however, can Iteitcra- 
tives be regarded as compound verbs. 

218. It is evident then from the preceding remarks 
that the compound verbs are, strictly speaking, of seven 
kinds; namely, Intensives, Potentials, Completives, Con- 
tinuatives, Frequentatives, and Desideratives formed with 
the perfect participle, and Transitives formed by prefix¬ 
ing a past conjunctive participle to a verb denoting 
motion. In these the second member alone is conju¬ 
gated, the first undergoing no change. 
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CHAPTER IV* 

PARTICLES OR INDECLINABLE WORDS (i_£- harf). 

I. ADVERBS. 

219. Adverbs are used to qualify any attribute. As in 
other languages, they may be classified according to their 
meaning and logical connection, or according to their 
origin. In the few adverbs which we purpose noticing 
we shall adopt both these principles of classification, 
giving the preference however to the latter. Persian and 
Arabic adverbs will, as far as possible, be kept distinct 
from those of the Hindi. 

220. Original Hindi adverbs are not numerous. The 
following are some of the most common: 

1. Time: uj, ‘to-day' (Sanskrit adi/a). 

hi l, ‘yesterday, or to-morrow’ (S. kalya). 

t* , f I 

Uftri P ar8on > day before yesterday/ or the day 
after to-morrow* (S. paras + ivas). 
tarson , three days ago, or hence’ (S. tri -f has) 
narson, four days ago, or hence’ (Dravid. nal , 

* four’ + son = svas). 

‘instantly/ ‘in a moment’ (S. 

2. Manner: turt % ) t , 

C 9 } swiftly/ quickly’ (S. tmritam). 

turant, ) 
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(Assent or huh, ‘yes’ (S. dm), 

negation). A) na, ‘ not’ (S. na). 

( j+4 < J nahrn y ‘ no,’ < not , (S. nalii), 

mat (used as a prohibitive with the imperative), 

‘ do not’ (S. mu). 

(Emphasis). J to , ‘ indeed* (S. tu). 

cZi bhly ‘also,’ ‘ too/ ‘even’ (S apt). 

Sr'^* 

221 • Some adverbs are originally nouns or adjectives 
in the locative case: e.g . 

J[\ dge, ‘ in front/ ‘ before,’ 9 ahead’ (S. agre), 
j\j pury ‘ on the opposite side,’ * across’ (S. pure), 
pas, ‘ut the side,’ ‘near’ (S. pursue), 
dhire, ‘gently’ (S. dhlra). 
sumhne, in front’ (S. sam 4 - muJcha )• 
satvere , * early’ (S. sa -f vela), 

<=r ^nJ niche, ‘below’ (S. niche), 

222. Nouns in the ablative case may also be used as 
adverbs (u+J tamiz , £ the specification 5 ): 

c-j ,-J#^ bhule-sc, ‘by mistake,’ ‘forgetfully.’ 

( . , ( 
phurtlsc, with agility,’ etc., actively,’ nimbly/ 

* < . <t 

— vmlii-scy with pleasure,’etc., gladly,’ willingly.’ 
czrjs) torse, ‘with or by force,’ ‘perforce,’ ‘forcibly,’ 
‘ strongly,’ ‘ hard.’ 

228. Adjectives in the uninflected form (i.e. in the nom. 
sing, masc.) are also employed as adverbs, generally when 
it is intended to express rather the quality of the agent 
as seen in the act, or after the act, than the quality of the 
act itself: e.g. 
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Jjj ^ wdh bard siy and hat, ‘he is very knowing, 

L^3 ij irtf/i £/i/w£ aohohhu likhtd hai f * he writfs Very 

well.’ 

224. The following useful series of adverbs are farmed 
from pronominal bases by moans of certain affixes: 1 

Pronominal Bases. ' 


4. Manner. J 


PROXIMATE 
TJVMONSI RA1IVE. 

rfmoif 

UFMON^l kaitve. 

INTERROGATIVE. 

RILATIVE. 

co nun. at: vr. 

a, * or Vi 

u or w. wa . 

ka t ki or ky. 

jyja or ji or jy. 

t, ta, ti or ty. 

ab y 


lead). 

^r^rjaby 

(ab, 

‘ now.* 


‘when?* 

‘ when.* 

‘ then.* 

yahdn, 

‘here/ 

<jU* wahdh, 

1 there.* 

Icaliuh, 

* where ? * 

u l ^jahuh, 

4 where/ 

tahdh, 

there/ 

idhar y 
i hither/ 

j&j\itdhar, 

* thither.’ 

j&d&kidhar, 

‘whither?* 

idhar, 

* whither/ 

jSbS.'J t idhar, 

‘ thither/ 

j y ,», 

, (yon, 

‘thus,’etc. 

( wuh, 
U!! \ won, 
‘thus,’‘so.’ 

1 

< ( hjuh, 
^ (hjok, 
how? why?* 

[ fy**, 

or < jyoh , 

UfT ^rjm, 
* as/ 

or? [ty** 

or ‘S or tyoh, 
a? '<»»• 

* so/ 


1 The grammarians would have us believe that these series of adverbs are formed in 
Hindi or Urdu itself from the pronouns yPh, with, etc., by ridding the affixes b, etc.: 
but there can be no doubt that they are all derived from the Sanskrit, or that, at least, 
one or two of a series are derived from the corresponding Sanskrit series, and the rest 
formed after the same model. In the fiist series, for example, jab and tab spring, 
most pi obably, from the Sanskrit yd vat and tdvat, through the PrfikritjSw, idea; and ab 
’5 and kab were similarly formed afterwards. That this series is derived from jad, tad , etc., 
*|as some suppose, by change of d into b , is highly improbable, for d does not pass into b. 
The teiruination ban of the second series corresponds to the Sanskrit athdne, the 
trie. of sthdna , ‘place:’ e.g. tahdn—tatathune. Hdn, t it may be observed, is in 
Common use at the present day as a noun in the locative, signifying ‘place,’ ‘ house/ 
w> r hun and, ‘ come to ray place or house sfikib l:e hail find, ‘ go to the 
gentleman's housenot mere yahdn , and alhib he yahan. 

t(be termination of the third series is not easy to trace. It would appear to 
correspond to the Sanskiit fas {tdhar^ifaa), or to the Sanskrit affix ha ( dha ); e.g. 
%dhar=iha ; most probably to the latter, for the Persian word corresponding to idhar 
is F^iji’ssZend xdha — Sanskrit tha. 

Tb^ermination of the fouith series is supposed to spring from the Sanskrit affix 
thd tithham : e.g, ittham — Prakrit ia — Hind! yon; but we prefer to derive it from 
the SuiHcrit evam (the Prakrit Pvvam), and to suppose that the o$ier adverbs of the 
lories um formed after the model of it. 
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a lb*jfcead of the forms 7:ab t /rb, tab t in the first series, the forms 
, tad, arqoccasionally used (in Hindi commonly), and the first 

? the series t#fo»r,etc., is occasionally lengthened, e.g.jldhar, etc* 

\ \ ‘ f 

2&<|. The adjectives derived from the same pronouns 
(§ 11>$) are also employed (in the inflected form generally) 
as adverbs of manner and degree (measure, quantity )i e g. 

ahe> 4 like this/ * thus,’ * so.’ or ilne or itte , * as much 

as this,’ 4 so much.’ 

wkiso, * like that/ *so/ or ^xj\ utne or utte, ‘as much 

as that/ ‘ so much.’ 

c^r- kaue, *in what way ?’ ‘ how ?’ or kitne or kitte, ‘ how 

r l much or many?’ 

what way/ ‘as.’ oralis*- jitne or jitte, ‘as 

much as.’ 

tarn, in that way/ ‘so/ ,—iQ' or titneortitte y 4 somuoXu 7 

Occasionally however, like other adjectives (§ 223), 
they are used in the uninflected (masc.) form. 

Item. Of the double forms ilne or itte, etc., the first are more 
generally used. 

226. The pronominal adverbs, like most other adverbs, 
may be intensified by the addition to them of the 
emphatic particle ^ hi or ^ hlh, the latter form being, 
employed with those of the second and fourth series. E.gj 
l) from the first series we get: 

' ahto, ‘this very instant,’ ‘just now,’ ‘immediately* 
hibhl, ever’ Li i^ kabhl nahln, ‘never’). 

J a ^» hence/ ‘ for such a reason’ (frequently used fbr tathi)* 
tall * at that very time,’ ‘ ther.ee,’ ‘ for that reason.’ M 

Item. 7/u u|>uld appear to bo an old form of hi : but it is nX onlv 
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heed, occasionally, with the derivatives from the inte^Wl^e pro- 
no uu : e g, kabkn = habki. 

2) I& the second series, the termination hm isfelided 
before the emphatic particle ^ Kin is added; uj gome 
cases ^though the nasal of han is retained: c.g, 

yakih (or yahlnh ), 4 this very place,* 4 just here.* 

wahln (or wahkih or tcunhlh) > 4 that very place,* 4 ji^st there/ 

lakih , 4 anywhere* (jj-^j lakih naklh, 4 nowhere*). 

jakih, i wheresoever.* 

takiiiy 4 that same or very place.* 

Item . These forms are all contractions, and the two nasals, though 
not usually written , may often be distinctly heard in the pronunciation 
of a native, especially in the words yahhih and wunhin; it is not 
correct therefore to say that they are formed 44 by changing huh (or ah') 
into hlh (or in). 9 * It may be observed further, that, with the excep¬ 
tion of 1 somew here, somehow,* they are never used as adverbs 
ot manner , as some grammarians say they are. 

3) Examples of the fourth series are: 

yunhin or yonhin, just this way,* without any ground or 
reason/ 

wuhhih or wohhih , 4 in that very way,’ 4 on that vfery instant* 
johkthy * as,’ 4 as soon as.* 

* Item . These forms never convey a local signification, os the gram¬ 
marians assert. 

4) The remaining series take hi after them for emphasis; 
ast^A idhar-hl , ‘in this very direction,’ ‘to this place;’ 

aise-hl , ‘ precisely like this;’ ^ kaise-hl , ‘ in 

whoever way,’ ‘ however,’ ‘ how—soever;’ ^ kitne- 
hi , yiow much soever.’ 

221. Adverbs of time and place may be used as nouns, 
and p^.t in the genitive and ablative cases. With the 
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genit|y^|»|stposition they become adjectives: e.g. <_>1 
i.«j §M$ ‘this time;’ ^ u \j yalian-lce ba- 

sJiind% ‘the pcople«df this place.’ An adverb of time in 
the amative changes its signification from a point to dura- 
iion ofltitne; as Js Ical-se , ‘since yesterday;’ lcab- 

se, ‘since when?’ tdb-sc, ‘since then:’ and an 

advert of place changes its signification from rest »?, or 
motion to, to motion from a place: e.g. u l^j yahah-se, 
‘ from this place,’ ‘ hence.’ 

Rem* Adverbs of degree are said by some writers on Urdu grammar 
to be used in the locative ca3c, and to change their signification to 
that of relative time , e g. itne-men f * meanwhile/ It Is 

however more correct to regard itne , etc., in such cases as adjectives 
qualifying a noun of time understood : e.g. itne l arse men. Similarly, 
when itne-men signifies * for so much’ (men being here used for ko, as 
it often is), itne is an adjective qualifying a noun of price or value 
understood. 

228. Adverbs of timo may also take the postposition 
CJJ talc (‘ till,’ ‘ up to ’) after them, to signify the point 
up to which something lasts or continues: e.g. CJj Jo Ical- 

talc , ‘up to yesterday,’ CSj t_>1 ah talc, ‘till now,’ ‘as 

yet;’ <_L& <_-S’ Icdb talc, ‘ till when ? ’ ‘ how long ? ’ 

229. Tiie same postposition after an adverb of place 
gives it the signification of motion towards the place, and 
also of degree : cJj yalidh talc, ‘ up to, or as far as, this 
place,’ ‘ to this degree,’ ‘ so much so;’ <J_£ kalian-talc 
‘ up to where,’ ‘ to what extent ? ’ ‘ how far ?’ 

230. The locative case of the demonstrative and relative 
pronouns may bo used adverbially: e.g. ^ ,jJ is-jooir, ‘on 
this,’ ‘hereupon,' y jis-par, ‘whereupon.’ 
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231. The pronouns, followed by the postpositions J 
liye , and <2^'. waste, may be used as causal adverbs: e.g. 
e-J is liye , or u»\ is tvaste, ‘ on account of this,' 
‘therefore;’ .-—J his liye, ‘ou account of what?’ 
‘wherefore ?’ 

232. The conjunctive participle is sometimes used 
adverbially: e.g. J u U- jun-bujh-kar, ‘wittingly,’ ‘of 
set purpose.’ This participle in many other cases also 
may be conveniently rendered by an English adverb. 1 

233. Compound adverbs are of frequent occurrence in 
Urdu. They generally consist of a repeated adverb or 
noun (the negative na being sometimes inserted between 
them to add indefiniteness, etc., to the idea), or of two 
similar nouns or adverbs, or of elliptical phrases. 

The following are a few examples: 

dlnre dlnre , ' gently.* 

gliarl gliarl , ' every moment,’ ' constantly.* 
din din (= din la din), 'from day to 

day/ ' daily.’ 
jaliunjahun, ' wherever.* 

*£ labia labhl , 'now and again/ 'sometimes* 

Srv 

ij labhl na labia, sometime or other.’ 

J lalan na lalan, ‘ somewhere or other.* 

j^ e t uj-lal , 'now a*day?,’ 'in a day or two/ 
j a h&n lalan , ' wherever.’ 
joii-loh, ' in any way,’ 'somehow cr other/ 

.O r # 

1 We may hero point out that chupke is not a conjunctive participle, a* 

tome of the grammarians term it, but the inflected form of the adjective chupka , 
‘silent.* As there is no such ?erb as chupna , there can be no conjunctive participle 
of the form chupke. 
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jh<*t-P a t% * instantly.* 

L .,J • cul \j rdt-o-din, ) 4 <( . 

w ) night and day, incessantly. 

j din-rat , ) 

y Adn 2o, ‘ yes, indeed.* 

rnhin to, ‘ no, indeed.* 

For the adverbs formed from the numerals see § 62 etseq. 


PERSIAN ADVERBS. 

234. Persian adverbs are not to be distinguished from 
other parts of speech by termination or form ; and only a 
few of them are genuine adverbs. They may be classed 
according to their origin, as— 

a) Nouns in the Accusative Case; 

1) Simple Substantives, in the singular or plural: e.g. 

j\> buz, ‘back,’ ‘again.’ 

pas, ‘ after/ ‘then,’ ‘therefore,* ‘hence.* 

Ju bar, ‘time* ( Jo jb bar bar , ‘repeatedly,’ ‘constantly’), 
^b bure (e being the suffix of unity), ‘once,’ ‘at length.’ 
U^b barha {ha being the plural suffix), ‘ many times,’ ‘ often.* 
b^J tanha, alone.’ 

kazd-rd (= \<£j\ az kitzd), ‘by the will of God,* "provi¬ 
dentially.* 

2) Compound Substantives; as 

kazd-kdr ( = «3 kdrt kazd ), ‘by the work of 0od f * 
‘ providentially.’ 

^jb^b ndgahdh, or dlf b ndgah, ‘ suddenly.* 
jjj} shab-o roz , ‘night and day/ ‘always/ 

jv j* ^ ar roz * * ^ a %/ 

jJ\j* i sar-d-sar, ‘ altogether/ ‘ throughout/ 

^ $u§iti kalum, ‘ the gist of the matter/ ‘ in brief. 
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1 ) Substantives with a Preposition* 

The preposition most commonly met with in Urdu is 
ba, ‘ with or bybut others also occur: e.g. 

jtfj) ba-zor (Urdu zorse ), * perforce/ * forcibly. 1 
ba-jabr , violently. 
ba-l'hnbl, * well/ ‘excellently.’ 
jJ dar hdl t ‘ just now/ * immediately.* 

o ). Adjectives, Simple or Compound. 
teZy ‘ quickly/ ‘ swiftly/ | J dur, ‘ far/ 

jd s^jald t ‘quickly/ jib baland, ‘high/ 

<J ‘late/ chununchi ( = -f an 

+ ‘ so/ accordingly/ 


d). Genuine Adverbs. 

\jJ~juddy i separately/ kw, ‘even/ 

j-J nlZy * even/ ‘ also/ tJLhamesha, * always/ 

* jib harghy ‘ever* (with neg. j hanoz, * hitherto/ ‘as yet/ 
never ) 


e). Interrogative: eg, l>! dyd, * whether ?’ (Lat. num ?). 

Hem. The adverb of probability and doubt (which is most com¬ 
monly used in Urdu) is Ajli shuyad, * may-be/ ‘ perhaps/ It is the 
third pers. sing, of the aorist of the verb shdyislariy ‘to be suitable/ 
For the adverbs formed by means of the affix a/ — ana , and the 
numeral adverbs, see the section on Persian Constructions. 


ARABIC ADVERBS. 

235. The adverbs borrowed from the Arabic may be 
classed under five heads: l) Particles; 2) Substantives in 
the nominative case; 3) Substantives (simple or com¬ 
pound) in the accusative case; 4) nouns in the genitive 
case governed by a preceding preposition; 5) Phrases. 
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1) Particles. 

Extremely few of these occur in Urdu. Examples are: 

fakatj ‘only/ ‘merely’ (lit. ‘and enough’); 3 la ‘not’ 
(used in composition alone). 

2) Substantives in the Nominative. 

These are not numerous in Urdu. Examples are: 
laid , and mim-ba'd , ‘afterwards;’ J&i kail, ‘before.’ 

3) Substantives in the Accusative. 

The accusative is notably the adverbial case in Arabic, 
and hence such adverbs are of common occurrence in 
Urdu: e.g. 

liU?i ittifukan , * fortuitously,’ <Ui J daf'atan , * all at once/ 

? p ^ c ^ dn ^ c * . 9 | mcsalan, ‘ for example/ 

khususan, particularly, 

‘ specially/ 


Hem. Occasionally the tanwln is changed to fatha , the accusative 
taking th e pausal form of the Arabic : e.g. ztihird, * appaiently/ 


If the noun is determined by having the article al pre¬ 
fixed, or by being put in the construct state, it loses the 
tanwln , and (in Urdu and Persian) in the first case, the 
final vowel also: e.g. 


al'batta (for albattata), 1 decidedly/ 
al-hul , ‘ at the present time,’ ‘just now/ 
algaraz , ‘ the gist or purport (of it),’ ‘in short/ 
al-kissa, * the story,’ ‘ in short/ 
j^.\ dkhiral amr . at last,’ ‘finally/ 

\ J-f'U- hu§ila'l kalum (or, more commonly, after the Persian, 

/•Si hdfile kaldm), ‘ the gist of the matter,’ * to sum up/ ‘ in brief/ 
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Item. In some cases, even where the noun is not defined, the tanwxn 
is dropped in Urdu: e.g.j&~\ akhir , ‘at last/ for 


4) Noun Governed by a Pbeiosition. 


f ankarlb , ‘nearly/ ‘al¬ 
most/ 

<d*jsM ftljumia, ‘on thcwhole/ 

‘altogether/ 

JlsM present/ 

‘just now/ 


j^ \ faur , ‘instantly/ 

< 3*^1 b III f£‘l, ‘ for the present, 
‘ at present/ ‘just now. 
j£i b m mi , ‘ in the totality, 
‘totally/ ‘altogether/ 


5) Phrases: 


Such as ^ min tea ‘an, ‘ circumstantially/ 

b^-i fab ilia (the eonj. fa 4- prep, hi + pron. 7m), ‘well and 
good/ 

c 

ya l ne (properly yahxx ; third pers. sing. masc. Imperf. 
of the verb ‘and), ‘that is to say/ ‘to wit/ 
‘namely* (lit. ‘it signifies*). 
ka-7nd-yambagl (prep, ka + pron.wm *f vero yambagi)> 
‘ as is proper,’ ‘ fittingly * (lit. ‘ like that which is 
proper*). 


JI. PREPOSITIONS AND POSTPOSITIONS. 

236. The Urdu prepositions are, for the most party 
originally adverbs (that is to say, Hindi nouns in the loca* 
tive or ablative case, determined by a following genitive \ 
or Persian and Arabic nouns used adverbially in the con¬ 
struct accusative: hence the use of the form £ Ice of the 
genitive affix when the preposition (or governing noun) is 
masculine. 

237. The genuine prepositions are nearly all Persian or 
Arabic, and invariably precede the noun they govern. 
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The other prepositions as commonly follow as precede the 
governed noun. 

238. The following are real postpositions , which in¬ 
variably follow the noun they govern, and for the most 
part require that noun to be in the Formative: 

lij bind, ‘ without’ (Sanskrit vino). 

y 

par, on, upon* (S. upari). 

CSj tak t ‘ till/ ‘ up to/ ‘ as far as/ ‘ inclusive’ (S. daghna ?). 

{ j*Sj tain, 1 up to/ ‘ to* (S. ethane :—tain governs the genitive). 
suddhun , along with (S. surddham). 
samety ‘ together with/ * having* (S. sameta). 
se, ‘from/ ‘with/ ‘by* (S. sachd , or perhaps the Prak. 
gen. affix he). 

J> lar, ‘by means of/ ‘on account of/ ‘by the name of/ 
(S. krite). 

£ ko , ‘to,* ‘ for the sake of/ ‘for/ etc. (S. krite). 

~&_ke (= £ ko), ‘to* (S. krite ?). 

< _JLJ Ke y ‘ for the sake of,’ ‘ for* (from the S. root rd t ‘to give/ 
it generally governs the genitive). 

{ men, ‘in* (S. madhye). 

Item. The postposition \jj bind , as also its contraction ^ bin , may 
either precede cr follow the noun in the Formative : e.g. J ^ 

bin ddne puniy ‘ without food/ The word^£ kar f as a postposition (in 
which character it is not noticed by the grammarians), is distinct from 
the affix j> kar of the past conjunctive participle; examples of its use 
are : Iff J* ^ ghar harndrd khdna'S alldh-kar 

mashhiir thd t ‘my {lit. our) house was famous on account of the house 
of God/ Iff l JZjyJL* j> jis-ne apne 

ta'lh saudagar-bacha-har mashhiir kiyd thd , 1 who had made himself 
known by (the title of) a merchant’s son / < 
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iwijhe kallu-kar puhtird-karte hath , ‘ they are in the habit of calling me 
by (the name of) Kallu/ The postposition <-£ ke is generally supposed 
to be, in every instance, merely the inflected form of the genitive affix 
li kd with one of the postpositions pds, ta’ih, or hdh t 

understood. It appears however to be more correct to regard it, with 
the native grammarians, as a distinct postposition, when it is employed 
in such constructions as c^-s*** Jwl us-ke sakht chof 

lagl hai y ‘he has received a severe injury/ wherein its signification is 
precisely that of £, with which it is no doubt connected {cf. ^318 Rem.). 

239. The following postpositions 1 * * 4 (and perhaps others 
besides), when they follow a noun, may optionally govern 
it in the Formative or the Genitive: 

bdhir , ‘without/ ‘outside 9 (S. vahis), 
jju ba-pair, ‘ without 9 (governs the Formative of pronouns and 
verbal nouns). 

jh par, ‘ on the other side of/ ‘ across/ 
jjJj pd8 t ‘near/ ‘at the side of/ 
plchhey ‘ behind 9 (S. paschdt ). 
tale, ‘under/ ‘underneath* (S. tale), 
muwdjiky suitable/ ‘according (to). 

E.g.jbK) darwdze baliir (or^U ^ darivdze he 

bdldr)y ‘outside the door / jJu us bagair , ‘without him/ 
A nadi par, ‘across the river/ bddshdh 

pas , ‘near or with the king/ mujhpas , ‘near or 

1 In such constructions as ^,\ is IVe t \^ is lotiste, ^ ? 

ts sabab , etc., signifying /or this reason or cowm, the pronoun is used as an adjective 
qualifying the postposition in its character of a noun, and hence must necessarily 
occur in the Formativo; but if any other noun, expressed or understood, is qualified 
by the pionominal adjective, or if the pronoun be personal it must be put in the 

genitive; as ^ju!, ^\ us ~h e li ’ c > ‘ f° r him/ s_ ^ ^\ us-ke sabab , 

4 on account of him.' 


13 
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with me;’ _ pith plchhe, ‘behind (one’s) back;’ 

JLf u ^b pd'oh tale , under foot hajat muwa- 
fik , * suitable to (one’s) need.’ 

But if they precede the noun, they invariably govern 
the Genitive: e.g. mere pas ; <-£ bahir 

darivaze Ice ; ba-gair uslce ; ^ Jb ,Jj tale pWon Ice\ 

d muivafik hajat Ice . 

When, however, ba-yair governs a verbal noun or an 
abstract substantive with the force of a verbal noun, this is put in the 
Formative, even if the postposition precedes: as ^ xj ba-yair 

tahkik-Jciye , * without having ascertained/ ba-yair parwa- 

nagiy ‘ without permission.’ 

240. The following are the principal prepositions , or 
postpositions , which, being masculine nouns in the Locative, 
Ablative, or Accusative case, 1 require the affix to be 
used with the Genitive they govern: 

1) Hindi. 

1 ugey * before/ ‘in front’ (Sanskrit agre>), 
y^\ upar , ‘on/ ‘upon’ (S. upari). 

bharose, ‘ in reliance on/ ‘trusting to’ (S. bhadra 4* usd). 
A# bhal } or Jj bal t * with—downwards or foremost’ (S. bhara ). 

MoA, ‘ in the midst of,’ ‘ among.’ 
ijSj)' parey ‘ beyond’ (S. para). 

scirfA, ‘with,’ ‘along with’ (S. sdrdham). 

8 dmhne t ‘ in front of,’ (S. saw 4- mukha). 

' It will bo seen from the examples given that many Persian and Arabic nouns are 
treated like Hindi nouns, and put in the Locative or Ablative case to form post¬ 
positions : e.g. hawdle , zariyey ^ j zimtne, etc. In some instances 

moreover the Ablative or Locative postposition is expressed. 
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sire t * at the extremity of/ (S. iiras). 

4* sang, ‘ along with’ (S. sanga ). 

^ Icane, * to/ * near to* (S. Jcarna f *edge*). 

4^fj^ mare , * on account of/ * through ’ (/*£. * stricken with/ 
from mama). 

nltf/tt?, ‘ under/ ‘underneath/ ‘ below’ (S. nlche\ 
hath , ‘by the hand of/ ‘by* (S. hasta). 

^,1* huii, 1 ‘at or to a place or house’ (S. sthdne ). 


2) Persian. 

jJsil andar, * inside of/ ‘within’ (= S. cintara ). 

larabar y ‘on a level with/ ‘equal to 1 (to* 4- d -f bar, 
‘ breast to breast’). 

jj\±: bandbar or bindbar y ‘on account of’ (Ar. bind, ‘building’ 
4 - prep, bar , ‘ upon ’). 

juzy ‘except,’ ‘with the exception of,’ (contraction of 
jadd 4 az ). 


1 Wc must here protest against the use of ^ yah an in place of hah by 

European grammarians. However “idiomatic’' it may appear to them, and in spite 
of the countenance given to it by the usage of the B/ig-o-baha>\ and other works 
written about the same time, any one who lias lived in India, and attentively ob¬ 
served the speech of the natives, can assure them that him, and not yah ah , is always 
used in the sense of place absolutely: e.g. fulane jahib-ke hah Jana, ‘go to such-and- 
such a gentleman’s place or house.’ The following extracts on the use of hah are 


from the Urdu Grammar of Maulavl Imam Bakhsh of the Belli! College: 
JC. jlU u U - ci JL. U ‘Examples of adverbs of place: 


J 1 ^ 

hah of 


place absolutely;’ jLij ^ jljT J_a! lj_j u l> 


‘ Hah alone is commonly used in the language of the people of Bchll: e.g , 


ham tumhdre hah ga\ the , or i dolt hamdre huh a'e the. 

The following passage is extracted from a copy of the ‘Aligarh (Allyguph) Institute 
Gazette: hqm muftajindnoh aur hindit oh donah lei us atUh-bdzi hi nisbat likhte hath 
Jo unke h&h shddi men hoti hat. 

We may add that in the matter of this use of hah> the people of Lakhnau are at 
one with their brethren of Dehli, and hence its uniform usage in all parts of Hin¬ 
du stun proper. 
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Jy lj ru-la-rn, ‘ face to face with,’ ‘ facing’ (ru, ‘ face’ + prep. 
la + rfi). 

sipurd, in charge or Keeping. 

J Jzgird, ) ‘near/ ‘ about/ 
ckau-gird, ) ‘ round about/ 

nazdlk ,‘ near/ ‘ close to’ (frequently corrupted into nagich). 

The more common form in which the Persian pre¬ 
positions occur is that of an inseparable (and genuine) 
preposition prefixed to a Persian or Arabic noun ; the 
compound in such cases being equivalent to the Hindi 
ablative or locative case : c.g. 

& a y f y ^ 

y az-ru $, by reason of, = ru se (lit. from the face or 
appearance’). 

ba • tcujud , ‘notwithstanding ’ (Z^/along with the existence’). 
bd-tvasf, ‘notwithstanding’ (lit. ‘with the attribute’). 
ba-juSy ‘ in place of,’ ‘ instead of.’ 

JsaT ba-juz , with the exception. 

ba-rd'$ y ‘ for the sake of/ ‘on account of/ 
uj basabab, ‘by reason of,* ‘on account of/ 
j ^22 ba taur , ‘by way of.’ 

ba-mujib, ‘in accordance with/ ‘ according to/ 
l Si^j3 bar-khildf, ‘in opposition to,’ ‘contrary to/ 
bar-'aks, ‘on the contrary of,’ ‘ in spite of/ 
dar-pai, ‘ in quest of/ ‘ in pursuit of.’ 
dar-pesky ‘ in front of/ 
dar-miydn, ‘in the midst of,* ‘among/ 

3) Arabic. 
b-Z'is, * because of/ 
ladle, ‘inexcliange for/ 
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A*.’ b l ad t ‘after/ 

have ale, ‘ in the charge or care of/ 
khilafy ‘in opposition to/ 

zariye , ‘by means of/ ‘ through the medium of/ 

^ J zimme, ‘ under the charge or responsibility of/ 

‘ because of/ ‘ by reason of/ 

siwa , i < , < . , 

/ over and above, besides. 
tjS\j~3 siwut *, ) 

Sjkz ‘ altitva , ‘in addition to/ ‘besides/ 

Hwaz, ‘instead of/ ‘for/ 

Ara5f, ‘before/ 
kartb, ‘near/ 

Jj)l fdVA:, ‘suitable for/ ‘worthy of/ 

muta'allik , ‘ depending on/ ‘ connected with/ 
mu8hubih, ‘like/ ‘resembling/ 
mujib, because of, by reason of. 
ijz lk^ mvtubik , ‘ in conformity to/ 

jjj\y muwujik, ‘agreeable or suitable to’ (also governs the 
Formative). 


241. A few of them are compounds, consisting of an 
inseparable preposition prefixed to a noun in the genitive, 
or of a preposition following a pronoun: c.g. 

bidun y ‘ without 1 (prep, hi + (fun). 
biyair (or with pers. prep, ba-pair), ‘ without/ 
md-bain , ‘ what is between* (from ntd -j- prep. 5am). 
md-tahty ‘ that which is under* (wd + prep. taht). 


4 5ew’5 is regarded by native grammarians as an exceptive particle, united as viuzaf 
or determined noun, to another noun. The same is the case with the words \j^ 
warn and \j£y* ma-wardy ‘beyond,’ ‘except.’ 
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242. The following are a few examples of prepositions 
or postpositions which are originally feminine nouns, 
and hence require the affix hi with the genitive they 
govern: 


1) Hindi: ,.1 or, ‘ towards,’ 'in the direction of.’ 

jar/ah, ‘ in place of,’ ‘ in the room of.’ 

2) Persian: L£-ob liibat, ‘concerning,’ ‘for,’ ‘on account of/ 

s aldnl, ‘from the mouth of.’ 

ba-jihat , ‘ on account of/ ‘ by reason of/ 

ba-daulatj ‘ by means of/ 

3) Arabic: junib, ‘in the direction of/ ‘towards/ 

jihat , ‘ on account of/ 

Js\s>* I'hdtir, ‘ for the sake of/ 

ci— simt, I , , , 

) in the direction of, towards. 
taraf, ) 

tarah, ‘in the manner of/ 
ma‘rifat, ‘ by means of/ 
nisbat, ‘ in reference to/ ‘ in respect of/ 


243. The feminine prepositions, when they precede 
the governed noun, require £lce for the genitive affix 
of that noun: eg. ^uJJ» taraf jahaz-kc, ‘in the 
direction of the ship’ (but f~r jahaz lei taraf 

when the word taraf follows the governed noun): simi¬ 
larly eJp jliU manind larlce lee, ‘ like a child,’ 
ba-madad uske, ‘with his help,’ ^ jL. misl sher-kc, 
‘after the likeness of a tiger,’ although the words manind , 
madad, and misl are feminine. This construction will be 
more fully noticed in the Syntax, 
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GENUINE PREPOSITIONS. 

244. These are borrowed from the Persian and Arabic. 

a) Persian. 

az, 4 from/ ‘by/ 4 with/ 

or ba 9 ‘with/ ‘by/ ‘in/ etc. (the former being the 
inseparable form), 
b Id, ‘ with/ ‘ along witL. 
be , ‘ without/ 

j) bar, ‘on/ ‘upon' ( = Sanskrit upari). 

\j id, ‘ till,’ ‘up to/ ‘ a3 far as/ 
dar, ‘in’ (contracted from andar). 

Rem. To these some add ^jL^^pesh, ‘ before/ zabar, ‘over/and 
yj zer, ‘below / but the first is an adverb, and generally takes the prep, 
ass after it; as pe&h az in, ‘prior to this/ ‘before this / and the two 
last are compounds: e.g . zabar = az or zi + bar ; zer = zi -f xr. 


b) Arabic. 

245. The Arabic prepositions are of two kinds; sepa¬ 
rable and inseparable . 

1) Inseparable, 

biy ‘in/ ‘at/ ‘by/ ‘with/etc. (bild = bi + neg. Id , ‘not/ = ‘without ’). 
J liy ‘ to/ ‘ for/ ‘ on account of/ (before pronom. suffixes it becomes la). 
iSJ ha, 4 as/ ‘ like/ 


2) Separable. 


Ha, ‘to/ 

#0M2,*till/*upto/‘asfaras/ 
J-L& Wd, ‘over/ ‘above/ ‘upon/ 
^ *an, ‘from/ ‘after/ ‘for/ 


*indy ‘beside/‘near/ ‘by/ 

^[fly* in/ ‘into/‘among/‘about/ 

ma { or ma a, ‘ with/ ‘ along 
with.’ 

^ min, ‘ out of/ ‘ from/ 
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246. These prepositions generally occur in Arabic and 
Persian phrases, but they are occasionally prefixed to 
Hindi nouns, which are then put in the Formative or the 
Genitive: e.g. U* ^ peshawar-sc ta lcalkatte , L from 
Peshawar to Kalkatta (Calcutta);* md hatlu ke, 

i together with the elephant.* 


III. CONJUNCTIONS. 

247. Conjunctions may be divided into the following 
classes: 


1) Connective. 


jj\ aur , ‘ and/ 

^ bhiy ‘ also/ 

ybW- chuhoy ‘ or / chaho — chdho , 
‘ either—or/ 

k/iwdh , ‘or/ JcJiwdh — khwdh , 
4 either—or/ 

* that / ‘ or/ 


—US' hjd — hjdy ‘ whether—or/ 
na — na, ‘ neither—nor/ 
j+j 7iiz, ‘ also/ 

^ tea or o, ‘ and/ 

V. y a > *or/ V a — y a > # either—or/ 


2) Adversative. 

1*1 ammdy ‘but,’ ‘ as for/ td-ham, ‘so also/ ‘yet/ ‘still,* 

‘ notwithstanding/ 

bal-ki, i but rather/ ‘on the t° bhi, ‘even then/ ‘still/ 

contrary/ 

jj par, ‘ but/ lehin , ‘ but/ ‘ yet/ 

3) Exceptive. 

magary ‘unless/ ‘except/ ‘save* ( = ma, ‘no V + gar, *if*). 

S\ ilia, ‘except/ ‘save , ( = tn, ‘if’ + Id, ‘not’). 


/' “9«r<) 

' } if. 

yr J°> ) 


4) Conditional. 

y nahin to, ‘if not/ ‘otherwise/ 

,y i . < 

wa-gar-na, and if not/ otherwise/ 
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5) Concessive. 

agar-chi, ‘ although.* y to, ‘ then.* 

pas, then.* dSjs go-ki 9 * although.* 


6) Causal. 

az-bcrs-ki, inasmuch as.* chun-ki, whereas,* 

6j£j \jo ba-d-uh-ki, forasmuch as.* kyuh-ki, because.* 


‘ since.’ 


7) Conclusive. 


bana-bar-ah , * on that ac¬ 
count,’ ‘ therefore.* 

ijjjJ pas, * hence.* 


jjj phir, ‘then,* ‘therefore.* 

1 lihdzd , ‘for this reason.* 

‘therefore/ 


8) Final. 

I j td, and d£\j td-ki, ‘ to the end that,* ‘in order that/ 
\oL,« ma-bad-a, ‘lest,* lit. ‘may it not be.* 


IV. INTERJECTIONS. 

248. Interjections are mostly sounds or cries expressive 
of emotion. They may be divided into the following 
classes: 

1) Assent. 

E.g. u \jb hah, or u y* huh, 4 yes! 5 \$y-\ achchlid, 4 very 
well!* 4 yes! ? (respectful). 

2) Approval; 

as ^illl shalash (~ oil s/mg? 4 be happy!*), 
4 bravo ! 1 wa/t wdh, 4 well done ! 5 4 bravo! ’ 

3) Sorrow or Pain; 

as are , 4 Oh! ’ ^ re, 4 Oh! ’ (always used as an affix); 

*7 ah, 4 ah! * 4 alas! 5 ^ and Lj ^ wa-waila, 
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‘woe!’ ‘alas!’ afsos, ‘pity!’ ‘alas!’ jJ- half, 

* ah! ’ ‘ alas! ’ (chiefly used in poetry). 

4) Subprise; 

as UT aha, or y^l oho, ‘ Ha!’ ‘ Ho! ’ ‘ Strange ! ’ l_j *\ } wah 
wa, ‘ How fine! ’ ‘ strange! ’ kija khub, ‘ How ex¬ 

cellent ! ’ 4)11 subhan alliih, ‘ Good God! ’ 

5) Aversion or Contempt ; 

as chin, ‘ fie! ’ jS dur, ‘ away! ’ ‘ avaunt! ’ are, 
‘0 j’ c-jI abe, ‘01’ (you fellow). 

6) Longing; 

as kdsh-ki, or kush-ke, ‘ would that ’ ( utinam !). 

7) Desire for the Presence or Attention of a Person; 

as t_/l at, ‘0!’ } \ o, ‘0!’ ejys hot, ‘Ho!’ (vulgar,— 
always follows the object of address) are, ‘01’ ‘Hoi’ 
,-J le, or } lo, ‘ there!’ ‘ enough I’ ‘ peace 1’ 
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CHAPTER Y. 

DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

249. We purpose, in this chapter, to treat of such Hindi 
themes as have been derived by modifying forms obtained 
from the Sanskrit through the Prakrit, as also such as arc 
derived by rules peculiar to the Hindi. 1 With unmodified 
Sanskrit forms, such as pulak, anandit , lalwan f gopdl, etc., 
which occur in modern Hindi, we have little or no con¬ 
cern. For Persian and Arabic themes we must refer the 
reader to the section on Persian and Arabic constructions. 

250. Derivative words may he classed under the two 
heads of primary and secondary formations, according as 
they are derived from verbal roots , or from nouns. 

X. ABSTRACT NOUNS. 
a ) Primary Formations. 

251. The simple root of a verb is, in many cases, used 
as an abstract substantive: e.g. 

,1* mar, ‘beating;’ Inf. U it. mama, ‘to beat.’ 

c!bj! lut, ‘plunder;’ „ to plunder.’ 

chamaky ‘glitter,* ‘flash;* ,, chamaknu, ‘to shine,* etc. 

1 Nothing like an attempt to give all the themes occurring in Hindi is here made. 
This would be an almost impossible undertaking, so great is the change which the 
wear and tear of centuries, so to speak, has effected in most Hindi words. The 
affixes noticed are mostly those of frequent occurrence, respecting which there can be 
no doubt, whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the sources from which they 
are derived. We would observe also that, as in the case of the pronominal series 
ab, kab y jaby etc., it is highly probable that one derived affix has, in each case, served 
as a model for others, and that these have been used even with words of non- Aryan 
origin. 
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In a few words the root vowel is lengthened: e.g. 

utdr , ‘descent;’ Inf. \jjj\ utarnd , ‘to descend/ 

chdly ‘motion/ ‘gait/ etc.; ,, Ut>- chalnd , ‘to move or go/ 

mely ‘mingling/ ‘intimacy/ „ milnfi, ‘to mingle/ etc. 

252. Other abstract nouns are formed from the root, 
with or without lengthening the root vowel, by means of 
the following affixes: 

1) \~ d ( - S. affix a); as— 

\j+$) pherdy ‘ turning/ etc.; Inf. pkernd, ‘ to turn/ 

jhagrdy ‘ quarrel / „ jhagarndy ‘to quarrel/ 

chhdpdy ‘stamp/ ‘print/ „ chhdpnd , ‘to print/ etc. 

meldy ‘a gathering/ ‘a fair / ,, LL< milnd y ‘to meet together/ 

Rem. In some instances the masc. termination u is changed to the 
Jem. I, to express some slight difference of signification; as^-^j pheri f 
‘ going about/ ‘hawking/ 

2) U nd 9 an, an (= S. affix ana). 

The first of these is found in infinitives. Examples of the second 
are: 

chalany ‘gait/ ‘conduct/ Inf. chalnd. 

maran t ‘ dying / „ U marnd . 

Jiy mtlan, ‘mixing with/ ‘meeting/ „ UJu* milnd. 

In the third the vowel of the affix an is lengthened : e g. 

J\$\ u[hdn t ‘act of appearing/ Inf. I ^j\ u(knd f ‘to rise/ 

^\j\ urdn y ‘ act of flying/ ‘ flight / ,, urnd f ‘ to fly/ 

lagan, ‘contact/ ‘fastening/ etc.; „ lagnd f ‘to be in 

contact/ 

Here may also be noticed the affix T, which is added to the roots 
of causal verbs to signify ‘cost of/ ‘expense for/ etc.; for the sister 
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dittlects afford proof of this affix being a mere contraction of e j nf, the 

Sr'' 

few. form of the affix t) nd : e.g. 

pimd'l, ‘ price paid for grinding’ (LJLj pisnd), 
char a t, ‘ price paid for grazing’ (U^>- char dnu ). 
dhulu'i, ‘ price paid for washing’ (IjijbJ dhulutiu). 


3) t ; lU— at ; ti ; (= S. affix ti) ; as— 

i^s^bachat, ‘ residue ;’ Inf. I ^ m bachna, ‘ to be left.” 

barhii, increase;’ „ barhnd, to increase.’’ 

bharti, filing,’ ‘completion,’ etc ; „ l bharnti, * to fill/ 

jrangatf 4 colouring,’ Colour;’ ,, \ rangnd, ‘to colour.* 

Rem. The affix ti, as will appear further on, is also employed in 
secondary formations. 


4) at, dhaf, dicat, J\ dio. 


The original of all these forms is the Sanskrit affix dtu (which Bopp. 
traces to the infinitive affix tu) : the first, though common in the Urdu* 
and Hindi of Southern India, is rarely used in the North, where the 
second and third (in which h and w are euphonic) are very common. 
Examples are; 

chamlcdhaf , ‘glitter,’ ‘brilliancy;’ Inf. chamakna,. 

‘ to shine.’ 


hilhiluhat , ‘wailing,’ ‘moaning;’ UiLb bilbildnd y 

‘to moan,’ etc. (the d of the affix coalesces with final d of the root)- 
ghabrdha(, ‘confusion,’ ‘perturbation;’ „ ghabr and y 

‘to be alarmed.’’ 

bandwaf, ‘ invention,’ ‘fabrication;’ „ liL? banundy 

‘ to make.* 


rukdwat, ‘hindrance,’ ‘obstacle;’ „ rolcnd,* to. 

hinder.’ 

sajuwat, ‘preparation,’ ‘arrangement;’ „ l>Is- 5 sajdnd, ‘to 

arrange.’ 
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In the case of the affix d*o / the t of the affix atu has been elided, 
and the final vowel lengthened. It is an affix of very frequent occur¬ 
rence. Examples are: 

jW; bachd'o ,‘ protection,* * defence;* Inf. lachnd , ' to escape.* 

charhuo , * ascent;’ ,, charhnd , ‘to ascend.* 

chhirkd'o , 4 sprinkling;* ,, chhiralcnd , ‘to sprinkle.* 

chhord'oj ‘release;* „ chhornd, ‘to let go.* 

ifow. a. Many masculines in d’o have corresponding feminines in a l, 
with the same signification; as charhd % ‘ascent.* 

Rem. b. The affix dhat (differently derived however) is also employed 
in secondary formations, as will be shown further on. 

Rem. c. The affix d'o often takes the form diva in rustic speech: e.g. 
chhoruivu, ‘release.* 

./> V'* v 

Rem. d. Native grammarians add dp or p to the affixes forming 
abstract nouns from verbal roots ; but we cannot find this termination 
in any word except milup (the only example adduced by them), and this 
is in all probability a mere modification of the Sanskrit melupaka. 

1 ) Secondary Formations. 

253. Abstract nouns are derived from substantives and 
adjectives by means of the following affixes : 

1) I, (= S. affix yarn, neuter). 

This forms a large class of abstract nouns: e.g. 

lurui , badness/ wickedness/ from y burd, bad.* 
chorif ‘ theft/ from^>- chor , ‘a thief.* 
thagif ‘the practice of a thag * (cSi 5);* ‘robbery/ etc. 
panditaiy ‘the learning of a pandit' ‘learning.* 
gold'iy ‘roundness/ from gol, ‘round.* 

1 This affix is incorrectly written aw by some of the grammarians. It is usual in 
Hindi, no doubt, to represent final o, after a vowel, by but this is a mere com - 
pendium scriptures; the letter is pronounced o all the same. 
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2) tl ( = S. affix ft). 

This affix, as we have shown, occurs in primary formations; aa 
example of a secondary formation is— 

Jcamtl, 4 deficiency/ from kam, ‘less/ 

Bern . It is possible however that the origin of this affix is the 
Sanskrit affix tu. 

3) an (= S. affix imari). 

This affix is derived by eliding the initial i and the m of the Sanskrit 
affix iman. It forms abstract nouns from adjectives denoting an 
inherent quality, but it rarely occurs in Urdu ; one example is— 

uhchdn , 4 height,’ from Wr/ unchd , ‘high/ 

Bern. In a few Hindi words the affix iman takes the form mu: e.g . 
garimd , 4 weight,’ 4 importance.* 

4) l ) pa , ^ pan, pand ; l2j\~ at, dhat. 

The origin of all these affixes is the Sanskrit affix tva ; e.g. 1) tva — 
vva = ppa = pd : 2) tva = Prakrit tvana = vrarwa = ppana — pan and 
jwwa : 3) = tta = ffa = df, whence d/wf, by insertion of A for 

euphony. They arc all of frequent occurrence. A long vowel in the 
base may be shortened, and a final vowel dropped, before the affixes pd, 
pan , pand are added : e.g . 
barhd-pd f 
burhd-pan , 
chhot'd-pan , \ 

* , / / 4 littleness,’ 4 infancy,’ 4 childhood,’ from Ijiirs- 

Ij&p- chhutd-pd t \ ’ 

w i chhofd , little.’ 

clihu\ pandy j 

laralc-pan, ) 4 childishness,’ 4 childhood,’ from lijJ larlcd, 4 a 
^l^iJ lar/cu-pan , j 4 child.’ 

chibidhat , 4 greasiness,’ 4 smootnness,’ from chiknd 9 

4 greasy,’ etc. 

hffwdhat, ‘bitterness,’ from kafu'a or hafwa, ‘bitter.’ 


| 4 old age/ from Lfcfjj lurhd t 4 old,’ ‘an old man.’ 
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Rem. The word is generally pronounced larhpan by the 

natives of India; but the dictionaries all give the pronunciation as 
larahpan. 

i) lI/— ah ( = S. affix iha). 

The original affix iha is employed in Sanskrit to form adjectives; 
but in Hind! and Urdu it is occasionally used to form abstract substan¬ 
tives : e.g. 

fhandah , ) 4 coolness,’ lit. 4 that which makes coolness 9 

^ JJO / J*o £ 

fhandhak, ) 

6 ) — & 8 . 

The origin of this affix is probably the Sanskrit noun did, 4 desire/ 
It is added to a few nouns to form abstract substantives, a long vowel 
in the base being shortened before the affix is added, and final d 
coalescing with the d of the affix : e.g. 

^ mtfhds, 4 sweetness,* from niWid , 4 sweet* (S. mishtusd). 

Iiha\d8 (or hhatfds), 4 acidity,’ from hhaffd, 4 sour.* 

II. NOUNS OF AGENCY, ATTRIBUTIVES, POSSESSIVES, 
APPELLATIVES. 

a ) Primary Formations. 

1) \jl. a , vm , or Ifc hd ; lJ— aiyd, or IJj waiyd. 

254. The original of these affixes is the Sanskrit affix 
aka ; whence by elision of ka, and compensatory lengthen¬ 
ing of the preceding vowel, the affix a is derived; thence 
u'd and hd by prefixing w and h for euphony. Again, 
by elision of k, the form ayd is obtained, and this is 
changed, through the influence of y, into aiyd , in which 
ai is pronounced more like ai than as the diphthong ai : 
from aiyd , by prefixing a euphonic w , the affix tvaiyd is 
obtained. They are all added to verbal roots to form 
nouns of agency, anti attributives: e.g. 
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St 9 . P 

bkunjd , a parcher’ (of grain), as in bhar-bhdnjdy 

from an obsolete L-stL^j bhnnjnd, ‘ to parch/ 
ghcrd , ‘a fence* (S. grdhalca , ‘inclosing,’ etc.), from 
gherndy ‘ to surround.’ 

taj deled, ‘giving,’ ‘a giver’ (S. ddyaka ), from UjJ ffowd, ‘to give/ 
Zc^v7, ‘taking,’ ‘a taker,’ from LJ fewa, ‘to take/ 
cliarwd-hd , ‘a grazier,’ from charwdnd, ‘ to pasture.’ 

byhj lantwaigdy a sharer or divider, from Uiybj ban^wdndy to 
portion out.’ 

UjT gaicaiyd, ‘a singer/ from LIT‘to sing/ 

In a few words the Sanskrit atlix is preserved intact: e.g. 
guyaky ‘a singer;' gdhak (S. grdhaka)y ‘a taker or seizer/ 


2) ,-L u, t-JL 


u d. 


These affixes correspond to the Sanskrit affix uka t the k of which is 
elided, and the preceding vowel lengthened by way of compensation. 
They are used to form nouns of agency and attributives: e.g . 


•j\£j bigdrdy ‘a spoiler,’ ‘ a ruiner,’from bigdrndy ‘to spoil.’ 

bhuld'uy ‘mislcader,’ ‘misleading/ from liiU bhuldnd t ‘to mislead/ 
phusld'iiy ‘a coaxer/ from phusldndy ‘to coax/ 

•\a& kama u, ‘earning much,’ ‘laborious/ from kamdnd f ‘to earn/ 
i \ji)j retu’dy a filer, a polisher, from u sj^j retnd y to file. 


3) Lli/ — a/j or lil — uku, %\— d’u. 


The original of these affixes is the Sanskrit affix uku, the Jc of which 
is elided in the last, and the u lengthened. They form nouns of agency 
and attributives: e.g . 


aISSj*)' pairuk, ‘ 
lar&k, ) 
VjJ lafdkdy ) 


a swimmer/ from pairnd, ‘ to swim/ 
‘quarrelsome/ ‘a brawler/ from UjJ lafnd, ‘to fight/ 


14 
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bikd'd, 1 for sale/ from Lio liknd , ‘to be sold.* 

kasd'u , * astringent/ from kas?id, ‘ to bind or tighten.* 

4) fin, or firt* 

These affixes probably spring from the Sanskrit affix dm. They 
form verbal adjectives (few in number) denoting habitual action or 
occupation: e.g. 

hfj'lt pujurty a worshipper/ from pxtjnu, to worship. 

khildr, ) ‘ given to playing,’ ‘playBome/ from Ichelnd r 

klaldri , j ‘to play.’ 

Hem. The affix dri may perhaps be derived from the Sanskrit Mr? 
(Mrin ); in which case the above words would be secondary formations 
from the substantives pujti, ‘ worship,’ and Mel, ‘play.’ 

5) an, U nu (fem. ^ m). 

These affixes, which correspond to the Sanskrit affix ana, form attri¬ 
butives, or instrumental nouns : e.g. 

belaUy \ 

Uuj belndy \ ‘a rolling pin,’ lit. ‘that which rolls/ 
belni , ) 

orhni, ‘ a covering,’ ‘ a veil,’ lit. ‘ that which covers.* 

| ‘ a rattle,’ lit. ‘ that which rattles/ 

jhunjhuni, 

dhaunknt, bellows,’ or that which blows/ 
katarni , ‘ scissors,’ or ‘ that which clips.* 

6) Ij id (— S. affix at). 

This affix is used to form imperfect participles : e.g. 
hanstu, laughing, from hansnd , to laugh. 

J deklitu , 4 seeing/ from J dekhnd, ‘ to see/ 


jhunjhunu 
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\~ a (= S. affix ta or it a). 

This is used to form perfect or passive participles : e.g • 

1^3 litchdy ‘ written/ from litch-nu , ‘ to write/ 

\fjb hardy ‘lost/ ‘overcome/ from l jj[& har-nd , ‘to lose/etc. 

1 ) Secondary Formations. 
n V- xydy or - /yaw. 

255. The original of this affix is the Sanskrit affix 
the 7c of which is elided, and y inserted for euphony. It 
is used to form nouns of agency and attributives : e.g. 

batcheriydy ‘quarrelsome/ ‘a brawler/ from batcher d, ‘a 

dispute/ etc. 

bjJcf gadariydy ‘ a shepherd/ from »5lT gudar, ‘ sheep/ 

matckhaniydy € , y , 

, . a butterman, from matctchany butter/" 

matchaniydhy ) 

The Sanskrit affix is preserved intact in the word 
Jchattiky or tchatik, ‘one who kills and sells game/ (but now 

generally applied to) ‘ one who rears and sells poultry/ 

2) or— J. 

This affix, which is one of frequent occurrence, springs from at least 
three different sources: namely— 

d) o— l = S. affix itca f 

forming nouns of agency , attributives , and appellatives : tf.y 
jholiy ‘a wallet’ (S. jhaulitca). 

halwd'ly ‘a confectioner/ from \fhaltvdy ‘a sweetmeat/ 
^5Lsj? kasu'iy ‘a butcher/ (Arabic c—>Uaji kassub ). 

b) 2 = S. affix lya or /ya, 
forming nouns denoting orighiy relationship , etc.: e.g • 
l# bhugalpUrl , * of, or made at, Bhfvgalpur/ 4 - 
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samundari, * pertaining to the sea 9 ( samundar ), ‘marine. 
pahtirl, ‘produced in mountains* (pahur)y ‘a mountaineer/ 

e) S = S. affix in, 

forming attributives and possessives : e.g. 

barha'l, ‘ a carpenter 9 (S. varddhakin). 

Ihdri, ‘having weight/ ‘weighty/ ‘heavy/ from j[g bhdr, ‘a 
weight/ ‘a load/ 

baipuriy ‘a merchant/ from jL-j baipury * traffic/ 

telly ‘ an oil-man/ from tel , ‘ oil’ (S. tailika and tailin'). 

^ ffid/i, ‘ a gardener ’ (S. mdlin). 

3) ^_ ii or w’a, «*#. 

These affixes correspond to the Sanskrit affix uka. They are added 
to substantives to form attributives and nouns of agencijy as in the case 
of primary formations : e.g. 

/Uj dhuluy ‘slant/ ‘sloping/ from JUj dhul, ‘slope/ 
machhu'dy ‘ a fisherman/ „ machhy ‘ fish/ 

•1*^1 sharmu'u , bashful, ,, ^ sharm, shame. 

4) a, S. affix fl. 

This affix forms adjectives from substantives : e.g. 

pyurd, ‘dear/ ‘beloved/ from jLj /?ydr, ‘affection/ 
l/ : .^ jhuthdy ‘false/ ‘a liar/ „ jhuthy ‘a lie/ 

Isr^ sachd or sachchdy ‘ true/ „ sachy ‘ truth/ 

5) d, b yd, or b_ /yd, = S. affix or ita. 

This affix is used primarily to form perfect participles; but it is also 
added to substantives to form adjectives or attributives: e g. 

l jfy# Ihukhd, ‘hungry/ from -4^ bhukh, ‘hunger/ 
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LiLj piydsd , # thirsty/ from piyds. * thirst/ 

dukhiya , 4 wretched/ ‘afflicted/ from ‘sorrow/ ‘pain.’ 

6) j) 7u, J Z = S. affix lu: 

Forms adjectives or attributives from substantives: e.g. 

jhagruhiy ‘quarrelsome/ ‘a brawler/ from jhagrd> 

* quarrel/ 

dayul , ‘compassionate/ from Lj ffaya, ‘ pity/ mercy/ 

7) «Z, Ski did. 

This affix, which corresponds to the Sanskrit affix dla y is used to form 
possessives : e.g. 

IJiathiydl, ‘with, or having, the stream 9 (LjI^j bJidfhd). 
jaictUd, ‘grain mixed with barley as food for cattle/ lit . ‘contain¬ 
ing barley 9 ( y>- jau). 

lathiydl, ‘ having a stick/ ‘ one armed with a stick * ( lathi). 

In a few words the original possessive signification is lost: e.g . 

J ghariyul, ‘ a gong/ lit. ‘ containing the hour 9 (ghari), 

8) 3 7a = S. affix ra . 

This affix forms adjectives from substantives: e.g. 

ilf \ agldy ‘ preceding/ ‘ former/ from if I uga, ‘ the front/ etc. 
pichhldy ‘hindermost/ ‘latter/ from l^ssru pichhd , * hinder- 
most/ etc. 

ItoJCJlO dhundhldy ‘hazy/ ‘misty/ from dhundh, ‘haze/ etc. 

rtfZZa, ‘sandy/ from ‘sand/ 

9) \j>— ^Jj— *7 or ail, — eld or aild. 

These affixes, which are of very common occurrence, correspond to 
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the Sanskrit affixes frd, ila, ura ( ula ), or ura} They form attributive* 
and $> 088 mive 8 f often signifying the possession of a quality in an in¬ 
tensive degree: e.g. 

rasildy ‘juic}’/ from (jjjj ras , * juice.* 
sharmlla , ‘ bashful/ from sharm , * shame/ 

noJcllu, ‘ pointed/ from U-fy ‘a poiut/ 

iLyJ dantlldy ) ‘ having large tusks/ ‘ tusked/ from ddnt f 

dantely ) a tooth (S. dantura). 
hameru, ‘ a worker/ ‘industrious/ from Icdm, ‘work/ 
bojhely ‘loaded/ from bojhy ‘a load/ 

JUfcJJ dudhaily ‘ giving milk/ ‘milch/ from J&J.J ‘milk/ 

10) ol, orjt— or. 

The original form of this affix is probably ula (ura). It is used to 
form attributives denoting habit or disposition and is found in a few 
words only; e g. 

JyfSf* thatholy ‘a jester/ ‘a wag/ from l (hatthd, ‘fun/ 

hansor, ‘facetious/ ‘merry/ ‘a wag/from hahsd } ‘laughter/ 

11) jL: 8dr . 

The origin of this affix is the Sanskrit adjective sdra, which occurs 
at the end of compounds. It signifies ‘ full of/ ‘pervaded with/ and 
is employed in both Hindi and Persian to form 2 )osse 88 ives or attribu¬ 
tives: e.g. 

1 The terminations era , eld , etc., are not always affixes; they often result from the 
elision of one or more letters in an original Sanskrit word, and lengthening of a short 
vowel on which the accent falls : e.g. sanperd (i.e. swip-hird ), ‘a snake-catcher,* from 
the Sanskrit sarpa-hdra. The word banela or banaild , ‘ wild,’ is probably derived 
in a similar way; it may, however, be formed by adding the affix eld to the noun 
ban, ‘ a forest.* These remarks apply to other terminations also: for example, dl in 
the word susrdl, and did or wdld in the word gwdld, are not affixes , but the result of 
elision of one or more letters: susrdl = Sanskrit dvasru + Maya, i father-in-law’s 
house;’ gwdld (i.e. go"did) = S. go-pdla, ‘a cowherd,’ and not gau-wdla, as Mr. 
Etherington (Hindi Grammar, p. 128 ) makes it out to bo. 
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jLulL# milan-sdr , ‘sociable,’ ‘affable/ from mt'lan , ‘mixing with/ 

j\*H**ijJ*i sharm-sdr, ‘ bashful/ from sharm , ‘ shame/ 

. 12) Ia!_L us/jm, U— ( = S. affix ia). 

The signification of this affix is ‘full of/ It occurs in a few adjec¬ 
tives, some of which are used as substantives: e g. 

batdshd , ) ‘a kind of sweetmeat/ ‘ a bubble/ lit. ‘filled with air ’ 
L/jj batdsd, ) {bat). 

13) J\jL dr. 

This affix is derived from tlie Sanskrit adjective Jidra , signifying 
* making/ ‘doing/ by elision of Ic, and is added to substantives to form 
nouns of agency , or nouns denoting trade or occupation : e.g. 

sonar, ‘a goldsmith/ from \j^ sond, ‘gold/ 
lohdr , ‘ a blacksmith/ from Ifcj! lohd, ‘ iron/ 
kumhdr , ‘ a potter/ from kumbh , ‘ an earthen pot/ 

14) Ijlte hdru,j\z> liar. 

This affix also, like the preceding, is derived from the Sanskrit Icura. 
It is added to inflected infinitives and to nouns to form nouns of agency, 
and, affixed to verbal nouns, forms future active participles (§ 160, 2): e.g . 

\j\& erf* marne-hdru, ) ‘one who is dying/ ‘one about to die/ from 
j[& maran-hdr, j mama, ‘to die/ 

lakar-hdrd, ‘a wood-cutter/ ‘a wood-man/ fromjl^l lakar, 
a contraction of lalcrl, ‘ wood/ 

15) 3^ wdld, or wdl, or ward. 

The original of this affix is the Sanskrit affix vala. It is most 
commonly employed in Hindi and Urdu to form nouns denoting agency, 
possession, origin, and numerous other relations. Added to infinitives, 
it often forms future active participles ; e.g. 
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chalne-tcdld, *a goer/ ‘one about to go/ from chalnd. 
i\j gdri-wdlu, ‘a carter/ from ^«n, ‘a cart/ 

9 ^ iar * the master or owner of a house \ghar). 

mahkhan-tculu , ‘abutter-man/ from mahkhan , ‘butter/ 

2^ clilll-wulu , ‘an inhabitant of Dill!’ (Dehll). 

Hindi noun3 ending in <5 must be inflected before the affix is 
added: e.g. 21j kapre-iculd, ‘a cloth merchant/ 

1G) tcdri, war, or j\*ivar. 

This is not so much nn affix as the latter part of a compound, 
signifying, ‘place/ ‘inclosure/ ‘house/ ‘garden/ etc. It is derived 
from the Sanskrit waft. Examples are: 

pan-wuri, ‘a betel-garden/ from c ,b pan, ‘betel-leaf/ 
phulwurJ, ‘ a flower-garden/ from phul, ‘ a flower/ 
satl-wur, ‘the place where a satl is burnt/ 

Jiar-wur, ‘a place where bones /air) are laid/ 

III. DIMINUTIVES. 

256. Diminutives arc of frequent occurrence in Hindi 
and Urdu; in not a few cases, however, though the form is 
preserved, the diminutive signification is lost. In some 
instances, moreover, the original from which the diminu¬ 
tive is derived has become obsolete. 

257. The idea of diminutiveness is frequently ex¬ 
pressed by substituting the feminine termination for the 
masculine: e.g. 

upll, small cakes of dried cow-dung, from upld. 
fokri, ‘a small basket/ from fokrd. 
j rassl, ‘a string or cord/ from C, rassd, ‘a rope/ 
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Various affixes also are employed to form diminutives from nouns, as: 

I) b_ iya . 

This corresponds to the Sanskrit diminutive affix lea, the 1c of which 
is elided, and the final vowel lengthened. The connecting vowel of 
this affix is always i, which takes the place of a final vowel in the 
base, and a long vowel in the base is shortened before the affix is 
added: e.y. 

Lib bitiyd , ‘ daughter,* from be[l, ‘daughter/ 

plMVWh <a small boil/ ‘a pimple/ from phora, ‘a boil/ 

l> l ]s>- chiriyu , ‘ a bird/ from drift, * a bird/ 

✓ ✓ / ^ 

lcliatiyu , ‘ a small bedstead/ from ihuf, ‘ a bedstead/ 

(Sanskrit khat(da). * 

Rem. In the towns, and especially by Mohammadans, the connecting 
vowel t is dropped, and such words are pronounced phuryd, cl dry d, etc. 

2) \%JL vld or ud. 

This affix, like the last, is derived from the Sanskrit affix Jca , the 
difference consisting in the connecting vowel, which in this case is u 
(changeable to w); and hence the difference of gender in words formed 
by means of the two affixes, those with iyd being feminine, and those 
with u'u masculine. A long vowel in the base is shortened before the 
affix is added: e.g . 

lyb ba{u'd or baficd, ‘a small bag’ (original not in use). 
bitu'd or bifivd , ‘son/ ‘dear son/ from l2 -j beta , ‘son/ 
mardu'd, ‘a manikin/ ‘a contemptible man’ ( mard ). 

The Sanskrit affix is preserved unchanged in a few words: e.g . 
dholak , ‘a 6mall drum J (dhol). 

3) \j rd or \j rd, rl, rt, or It, h — eld, Sj— old. 

These affixes are all derived from the Sanskrit diminutive affix ra, r 
and l being interchangeable in Hindi. . In the first two no connecting 
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Towel is used,; but in the last two the connecting rowels are * and u 
respectively, which are lengthened to e and o on account of the accent. 
A long vowel in the base is generally shortened before the affixes are 
added Examples are: - 

thikrd, ) ‘a fragment of an earthen vessel 9 (original, {hlh , 
thikrd , ) obsolete). 

Vpo tukru, ‘ a small piece/ ‘ a bit,’ from fuk, ‘a piece/ 

C C 

palahgri, ‘a small bedstead/ from palang, ‘a bedstead/ 

t«wrh < , , . . 


‘ a leg/ from \dhg , ‘ leg/ 

c^j tahgrl , 


^JLs^ (for khajull), ‘itch/ from X7w2/, ‘itch/ 

ghantdll , ‘a small bell/ from ghantd , ‘a bell/ 
mureld, ‘ a pea-chick/ ‘ a pea-fowl/ from mor, *a peacock/ 
bag held, ‘a tiger’s cub/ ‘a young tiger/ from bdgh , ‘a 


tiger/ 

khafold, ‘ a small, or rickety, bedstead * {Mat). 

ijjf garold (for gar hold), ‘a small, or dilapidated, fort/ *a place 
with such a fort/ from gurh , ‘ a fort/ 

H gharold, ‘a small earthen pot * {ghard). 


Rem. Some grammarians mention eta, and otu, as diminutive affixes, 
but these are simply contractions of the words beta , ‘ son/ and potd 
(from put) ‘son/ ‘young/ e.g. brahman-eld = brahman-betd , ‘a 
brahman’s son/ ‘a young brahman/ hiran-o(u = Jiiran-pold, *a young 
deer/ ‘ a fawn/ 


IV. COMPOUNDS. 

a) Kotins with a Paiitjcle Prefixed. 

1) Negative Prefixes : \ a, an, li nd,nir , ^ ni. 

258. The prefix a is used with adjectives, an chiefly 
with participles and gerunds, na with adjectives or ab¬ 
stract nouns derived from adjectives. Examples are: 
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JH a-chal, 9 immovable.’ I a-tlui, 9 unfordable/ 

a-chet, ‘thoughtless/ | <£j^\ a-lag, ‘apart/ ‘separate/ 

ItoJLJl an-parhd, ‘unread/ ‘illiterate/ L&Jjl an-delchd, ‘unseen/ 
UUrl an-j&na , ‘unknowing/ ‘ignorant/ an-sund , ‘unheard/ 

\j\£\j nd-kdrd, ‘ useless/ [ nd-samajh , ‘unintelligent/ 

nir-ds, ‘hopeless/ Jo ni-dliarak, ‘unhesitatingly/ 

jjj ni-dar , ‘ fearless/ UiJ ni-kammd , ‘useless/ ‘good for 

nothing/ 


Jk#f. These particles are all of Sanskrit origin, and have the same 
signification as in Sanskrit, but a slight difference is observable in the 
use of the particle an, it being prefixed in Hindi to nouns beginning 
with either a vowel or a consonant. Por other particles, such as dur or 
dusk, etc., which rarely occur in Urdu, and in Hindi only in words 
borrowed directly from the Sanskrit, we must refer the student to the 
Dictionary. 


2) Qualificative Particles: ^ su, ‘well/ CSku , ‘ill/ ‘badly / e.g. 

J.jLo su-daul, ‘well-shaped/ ku-dhab, ‘ill-shaped/ 

su-chet , ‘ attentive/ J£> ku-dhang, * ill-mannered/ 


3) Possessive Particle: sa } ‘with/ ‘having/ ( = S. saha). 

Examples of this affix are not numerous in Urdu ; the following are 
a few: 

\ji sa-werd , ‘ morning/ ‘ dawn 9 ( = S. sa + vela , ‘ time f ). 

sdrhe , ‘ with a half 9 ( = S. sa + arddha, ‘ half’). 
sa-chet, ‘with caution/ ‘mindful/ ‘cautious/ 


259. Compound nouns, though not nearly so numerous 
as in Sanskrit and Persian, are by no means few in 
number; but in no instance is a compound formed of 
more than two nouns. They may be classed under five 
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heads: Collective (corresponding to the Sanskrit Dvandva ), 
Dependent Determinative (the Sanskrit Tatpurusha ), Ap- 
positional Determinative (the Sanskrit Karmadharaya ), 
Numeral Determinative (the Dviyu of the Sanskrit), 
Attributive, or Possessive (corresponding to the Bahu- 
vrihi of the Sanskrit). 

1) Collective Compounds. 

Those consist of two words that would naturally be connected by a 
conjunction: e.g. 

51^ bhala cluing(L , ‘ hale and hearty/ 
j ^ din-rat, ‘ day and night/ 

Icamil-borhtl , deficiency and excess, more or less. 

Li* kahu-kahi , ‘ altercation/ 

C—?L» L# mu-bdp , ‘ father and mother/ * parents/ 

In many instances the conjunction is expressed: e.g . 

ly* ^ ab-o-hawd, ‘ climate/ 

^J « rdt-o-din , ‘ night and day/ 

y/j rut o-rfit, ‘ in the middle of the night/ ‘ all night long/ 

And in some cases the place of the copulative conjunction is supplied 
by the Persian conjunctive particle d : e.g . 

l^u blch-u-blch, ‘ in the very middle/ 

Jr^T }j?T jhaT-u-jhar, heavily* (raining). 

Under this head may also be classed the compounds in which one of 
the words is a meaningless one, used merely to rhyme or jingle with 
the other: as 

3 adla-badlu, ‘exchange/ ‘alteration/ 

U~*3t ar os-par os, ‘ neighbourhood/ 

d-b ulat-pulaty ‘ higgledy-piggledy/ ‘ topsy-turvy/ 
bhtrbhar, ‘crowd/ ‘ bustle/ 
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2) Dependent Determinative Compounds. 

This class comprises compounds in which the last word governs the 
first, which is therefore always in the Formative. Such compounds 
are of frequent occurrence: e.g . 

l5Lil antd-ghary ‘a billiard room/ 

I unhh-tnichaully * blindman’s buff/ lit. ‘ covering the eyes/ 
Igi ahgarkhti (i.c. ang-rakhd) t ‘ a coat/ lit. ‘ body-protector/ 

L bug-dory ‘a long rope by which horses are led/ lit . 
* bridle-rope/ 

W/jr bhar-bhuhjdy ‘ a parcher of grain/ lit. ‘ one who parches 
(grain) in an oven’ ( bhat ). 

Jj til-chatidy ‘ a cockroach/ * oil (teZ)-licker/ 

J des-nikuldy ‘ banishment/ 
pan-chakki, ‘ a water-mill/ 

Joj rel-guriy 4 a railway carriage/ 

bhoj-pury name of a town/ /#. the city of Bhoj/ 

^^.(1 lakh-patiy ‘ rich/ ‘ a millionuairc/ lit. ‘ owner of a lac / 

3) Appositioxal Determinative Compounds. 

In these compounds the first word stands as the predicate of the 
second: e.g. 

, a bhal-mansti'iy ‘humanity/ ‘benignity/ 

jIL- chor-bdluy a quicksand/ 

rat-dldy ‘ a yam/ lit. ‘a red (or purple) root/ 
mdjh-dhdry ‘midstream/ 
mahdjany ‘ a banker/ ‘a great man/ 
mahu-rujy ‘majesty/ ‘excellency/ lit. ‘great king/ 

4) Numeral Determinative Compounds. 

In these the first word is a numeral, which stands as a predicate of 
(he following noun: e g. 
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J do-pahar, 1 midday/ * noon/ 
lib J du-pat\d> * a kind of veil/ lit. 4 two breadths.’ 
sl**', pach-mahall, ‘ five stories.* 

jl>- clidr-dhlcheh , ‘the eyes of two people meeting/ lit . ‘four eyes/ 
LU.f chau-niusd, ‘ the rainy srason/ lit. ‘ four months.* 

Ub\chaurdJidy 4 a cross road/ ‘ a place where four roads meet/ 

5) Attributive oe Possessive Compounds. 

These always stand as predicate to a subject. The various deter¬ 
minative compounds may be used as posscssives by changing them into 
adjectives. Examples are : 

adh-mxidy ‘half-dead/ 

Sj\i burasihga, 4 a stag/ ‘ twelvc-tined/ 
pach-mahalld, 4 five- storied.* 
y topl-phatdj ‘ having a torn cap/ 

^JU j J do-nuli , 4 double-barrelled/ 

Posscssives may also be formed from such compounds as have a 
particle for the first member : e.g. 

\jS~3 sa-laund, 4 salted/ 4 seasoned/ ‘beautiful/ ‘piquant/ 
ku-4hangu t 4 unmannerly/ rude/ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


I. OF THE PARTS OF A SENTENCE. 


260. Every sentence (A iJ- a sum or total of words) 
consists necessarily of two principal parts, the subject , or 
that of which something is asserted, and the predicate, or 
that which is asserted of the subject. 

261. The subject of a sentence is either a noun (sub¬ 
stantive, or adjective used as a substantive, pronoun, cr 
infinitive), or a pronoun implied in the verb; the predicate 
is cither a verb alone, or a verb with an adjective or sub¬ 
stantive annexed as a predicative noun, by which the 
subject is defined and described '. 'eg. 


PREDICATE. 


SUBJECT. 


^Ji> lcdttd Jiai , 

b- ju'uhya , 
mariyo, 
huzir hai , 

** ' \ 9 

\j3 bur a hai, 

Igj bimur thu, 


kuttu, ( the dog bites/ 

L j.main, I will go/ 

.. * die!* or < may you die/ 

r L*-j bimur , ‘ the sick man is present/ 
hansnu, laughing is bad. 
tedh, i he was sick/ 


C 9 

Rem. Urdu grammarians call the predicate of a sentence the 
that which leans upon (the subject ), or the attribute; and the subject, the 
jo*** that upon which {the predicate ) leans, or that to whkh something 
is attributed . 
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262 . The verbs which are generally used in connection 
with a predicative noun subjoined, are u} s, etc., and 
Vi, etc., \jyt> or bU- ys ‘to be,’ or ‘become,’ and others 
which add some modifying idea (as duration, continuity, 
permanence, etc.) to the simple one of existence: c.g. U&j 
‘to come out,’ ‘turn out to be;’ UTjii ‘to appear,’ ‘seem’ 
(to be); L s>j ‘to continue or remain;’ ‘to sit down,’ 
* to be fixed or settled; ’ W ‘ to stay,’ ‘ stand,’ ‘ last,’ and 
such like; as also the passives of verbs which signify to 
name , make, call, hold for anything, etc. (§§ 349, 3'5l), to 
which the words which denote Avliat a thing is named, 
what it is made, and for what it is held, are subjoined 
without any further addition: e g. 

Li even he became an idolater/ 

U-»J IS J y you did not become any one’s friend. 

‘ eventually that same thought of 
mine proved correct/ 

x *•> / 4 ° ° . 9 

^Jt> ^Jj \ jhj living appears difficult. 

.... - 'p 

,_ Sj * he was (remained) present till twelve 

o’clock/ 

1 m y surmise proved correct/ 

\jj£ |%\i \j\*& u'+zr ‘whereby our business proves to be 

J W bearing enmity/ 

^ * the carriage was made stationary/ 

L^ljli l L*a\ *0 ‘ he was named Kallu/ 

* it was not considered (held to be) 

LS xs such a language/ 

Sr ✓ 

263. Instead of being joined to a predicative noun in 
the nominative, the verbs , etc., may be combined 

with some other expression which serves to describe or 
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define them; as with a genitive, ^ sj * it is 

of great price;’ ^ \£ j\>~ ^ ‘discourse is of four 

kindsor with a locative case, ^s> ^ jg <_Ai£ ‘ the book 
is at home;’ or with a postposition and the noun it 
governs, lL£>) J_ jJJ ‘ there is a leopard in 

Zaid’s possession ; ’ or with an adverb of place, to denote 
the place or relation in which a thing is, i’ ; ‘ he is 

here, ’ 1^7 ‘ the city was near; ’ or with an adverbial 

phrase which denotes way or manner , stale or condition, 
■=*> ei& jr? , j a! ^ t which were with their 

heads out of (their) holes.’ 1 The following are used im¬ 
personally : jJ*. * it is well,’ (.s UJTl ‘ it happened thus.’ 


264. The same verbs, as also U,a> and the other verbs 
above cited, may also be used as sclf-subsistent (or attri¬ 
butive) verbs: as—■ 

/ P * o' t 

ji U*JJ' on °^ er9 ^ as faU en (exists) the 

l^j* 1tyranny which did not fall on me.* 
£ * as long as the power of endurance 
existed.’ 

\jf~s £ £\j 1 madness has happened to Na§ih.’ 


Rem . A sentence of which the predicate is a sclf-subsistent verb 
is called by Urdu grammarians a verbal sentence (<ulxi the 

subject of which they term the agent t and the predicate, Jxi 

the action or verb ; whereas a sentence whose predicate consists of a 


1 Mr. Dowson ( Urdu Grammar , page 113) finds fault with this sentence because 
it is not constructed thus : jin-ne bdhbhi-ke andar-ee sir nikale the . The sentence is, 
however, quite correct. The mistake is Mr. Dowson’s in supposing that the verb 
the is here used as an auxiliary. The phrase bahbhi-ke andar-se sir-nikale {hu'e) is 
the adverbial complement of the verb the , and shows the state or condition ( hat) of 
the subject. Numerous examples of the same construction are to be fouud in the 
Khirad Jfroz 9 as also in more modern works. 


15 
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non-attributive verb Jjti an incomplete or defective verb), is 

• ^ I O ^ # # m A t/ I 

called a nominal sentence and its subject is termed ) Jo-**, 

the inchoative , its predicate, the enuntiative or announcement . An 
affirmative sentence is called *J**5>- or 

according as it is a verbal or a nominal sentence; an imperative or 
interrogative sentence is called » a sentence expressing a 

command or wish . 

265. The predicate may be more accurately defined by 
adverbs and by substantives (or words used substantively) 
in certain cases (and by postpositions with their nouns) 
which denote the object of the action asserted, and the 
circumstances attending it: as— 

J>\j ‘ (he) used to apply his mind intently 

IjUL! (Jj to dispensing justice to his subjects.’ 

266. A substantive may be connected in a certain rela¬ 
tion with another substantive, in order to define it more 
accurately: e.g. i_-4lS Istl/Ui- ‘an earth-mould.’ Substan¬ 
tives may also be defined or characterized more closely by 
adding to them other substantives descriptive of the same 
person or thing: as— 

ili iLiw'b ‘ the king of the birds, Sbah-murg.’ 

c=Sb Jut ‘ the sage, Bedpa’c, the Brahman.’ 

The subjoining of these is called apposition , and that 
which is subjoined, the appositivc (j_.'U ‘ the follower’). 

Every substantive may also be defined by having an 
adjective (participle, or genitive) added to it: an adjective 
which is immediately connected with the substantive ,is 
called attributive (^jT ‘a good man,’ cS\ 

* burning fire,’ ‘ my book ’), to distinguish it from 
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that which is used as a predicative noun with a non¬ 
attributive verb: as ‘the book is good.’ 

267 . If a determined noun (jyU — i.e. a proper name , 

a personal , demonstrative , or relative pronoun, or a noun 
governing the genitive of any of these ) and an undetermined 
noun (sjj are placed in juxtaposition, a non-attribu- 
tive verb following, the mere fact of the former being 
determined and the latter undetermined shows that the 
latter is the predicate: c.g. ^Jt> ‘ Mohan is a 

fool,’ j\a~> ‘ my brother is sick.’ But if the 

two nouns in juxtaposition are both determined, or both 
undetermined, either may be subject or predicate: c.g . 
^ w'hS'-vi ‘this is your book,’ or ‘your book is 
this;’ ‘man is a human being,’ or ‘a human 

being is man.’ 

268. The predicate verb (or the verb and predicative 
noun) is sometimes omitted, especially in poetry, and in 
brief proverbial sentences: e.g. 

j ,Jsjk ^ jJb ‘no one either has any concern with 

the benefiting, or anything to do 
with the injuring, of another/ 

«-< !b (= ^ iLc ci ib t/yUa or ^L 

‘ it rests with (concerns) my evil destiny.’ 

269 . The predicate is also omitted in sentences which 
contain an imprecation; as— 

jj j* ufjf ‘may sorrow befal thee’ (lit. ‘dust on thy head’). 

In such sentences the predicate is generally the Aorist 
of the verb ‘to befal,’ ‘ to alight on.’ 
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II. OF THE ORDER OF THE WORDS IN A SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


270. The most simple arrangement of the words is this, 
that the subject, with its adjuncts, stands first, and the 
predicate follows in such a way that the verb usually 
stands last, in order to combine the whole proposition 
(fU while the object and the object of relation, or the 
predicative noun, with the other definitions of the verb 
(the ablative or locative case, postpositions with their 
nouns, adverbs), are placed in the middle, the object gene¬ 
rally preceding: e.g. 


jJ Is ^ * Raid’s brother is very learned.’ 

^ Xiy* j Jul ^he was sleeping soundly in the house.’ 

£ SjSii Ciol lU * each single sentence involves a 

thousand meanings.’ 

\j3 * (I) 80 convinced my mind of the evil 

^ jJ of perfidy and dishonesty.’ 

t_*the fear of their brethren prevents 

Jti t. them from seekiog and ascertaining 

the truth.’ 


But if the object be so closely connected with the verb 
as to form with it a so-called nominal compound, or if the 
other words used to define the predicate are considered of 
greater importance, or are first thought of, the object is 
placed nearest the verb: as— 


err* i^s tij * he used to apply his mind intently 

\j $ Jfcj to dispensing justice to his subjects/ 

* our knowledge hinders us from (pro- 


J* fci U 


gross in) all affairs.* 
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271. If the verb has two objective complements ex¬ 
pressed, one direct and the other indirect (§ 348), the 
latter generally precedes the former; but if the latter be 
the antecedent of a following relative, or in any way 
closely connected with what follows, or any stress be laid 
on the direct object, this is placed first: as— 


l j r Jb ——i b Ai that thing which is treated of in a 

I Az ij* \ Jl»- is science is termed (lit. they term) 

Li the subject-matter of that science.* 

£~i\ ‘ I showed him that bag.* 


272. The simple arrangement of the words may however 
be so far departed from that the object may lead off the 
sentence, and this not only for the sake of emphasis, as 
is generally supposed, but even where no emphasis is 
desired: as £ •£ ‘Mohan is beating KalliV 

This is especially the case if the predicative noun be in the 
locative, or if a noun in the dative or other case be used 
with one of the verbs , Ip, etc., to denote possession 
(§ 340): as— 


‘is there any one in the house?’ 

\y* i y £fU madness has happened to (possessed) Nasih/ 
c£ -Mj * there is a leopard in Zaid’s possession.’ 

The following are examples of a predicative noun, or 
an object being placed first for the sake of emphasis : 

jjJ (Ja&A * Zaid is a fool. 1 

^b \y y y ^ \ * where have you taken those books to?* 

l&jji y * whatever you say, that same (I) will do.’ 
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The relative pronoun however, as objective complement, 
usually precedes the subject. 

Rem . The object may even take the last place in a sentence if that 
be the most strikingly emphatic, or if it be desired to contrast it (or 
make it rhyme) with another object in a co-ordinate sentence: eg. 
f JU£ JSl* j/ f jjt* ti f ' A fool seeks wealth, 

and a wise man perfection.’ This construction, however, is generally 
regarded as irregular and feoble, and should not be imitated. 

273. The arrangement of the words in an interrogative 
sentence is not generally different from that in an affirma¬ 
tive sentence: as ‘who is in the house?’ 

‘where is my book?’ 

‘what matter is this?’ The interrogative particle Li' is 
often placed at the beginning of an interrogative sentence, 
as ts/j US’ ‘ what! has the gun fired?’ or simply, 
‘has the gun fired?’ But it is more commonly omitted 
(unless used simply to express surprise , reproof etc.), 
and then, in the absence of an interrogative, the context 
alone must decide whether the sentence is interrogative or 
not. In conversation, the tone of the voice is always a 
certain indication. 

Rem. The poetical arrangement of words is distinguished from that 
followed in prose by a much greater freedom, and also by the circum¬ 
stance that it is regulated not only by the sense and emphasis, but 
often by the necessity of the verse. The freedom is shown in the 
circumstance, that words which are connected together in meaning, 
and in prose would stand together, are often separated, and words 
which in prose have a definite place assigned to them, are transposed 
to another part of the sentence. The following are examples: 
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\yb * when unbelief (what constitutes unbelief) has 
Uaj been proved (impressed on the mind, 

realized), it is a sign of true belief (Sauda)/ 
* as long as the power of endurance existed, 




•Sib 




Uj U" CJSj 


as long as the force of restraint lasted 
(Mamin Khun)/ 


274. A Substantive or Adjective in Apposition the 
follower , or appositive) follows tho noun to which it refers 
(the that which is folloioed ), and is put in the same 

number and case, the two nouns being treated as a com¬ 
pound phrase, and the governing postposition (if the nouns 
be in an oblique case) placed after the last alone : as— 


,-JT l—o'wj ,-J^J * the boys are all come/ 

^b \j^ jb\> \jji yS ‘ Ivallu, your brother, is standing outside/ 

,J lit ‘by my (lit. our) master Sindbiid/ 

\j\* f £^by.+ <£~s\ 1 he beat Mohan’s brother, Kallu/ 

‘the counsel of the sage Bedpa’e, tho 
Brahman/ 

^ * having gene to the bird-king, Shah- 

^ls*- 


murg 


275. Similarly if two or more nouns are connected by 
asyndeton, or by an expressed conjunction, they are 
regarded as in apposition, and the postposition governing 
them in an oblique case is placed after the last alone : as— 


' between the evil and tho good of it/ 

^ * the ey d °f Perfidy and dishonesty/ 

£ y yo Is. ^ blsj c to (both) high and low of (your) subjects/ 
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276. If the nouns so connected be in an oblique case of 
the plural, the last alone is commonly (but not invariably) 
put in the Formative plural, the others taking the form of 
the Formative singular: as— 

* b y the small and the great rejoicings 
were made/ 

t jbi c£ moun ^ n caves and desolate places/ 

Item. Urdu grammarians, it may be observed, recognize six kinds 
of appositives • 1) the strengthening or corroboration , 

which is of two kinds; a) the corroboration in meaning r 

and b) . < iai! J^b* the verbal corroboration , which consists in the 
emphatic repetition of the word itself, whether that w r ord be a noun, 
verb, or particle. Examples of the first are: b I Joj, or bT c->T jjj 
* Zaid himself came/ ,-J I c=rj^ * the boys are all come/ 

* b^aO-^ ijJu <-£ c->l ^ seT f ‘ I will (immediately) send 

the book itself to you/ The appositive in this case may be any word 
that strengthens the idea of totality or of self already contained in the 

p o 

or noun that is followed. Examples of the second kind are 
JjJ bT Sij * Zaid is come, Zaid / ^-Jb ^ ^ ‘whatever words/ 
\S. \S 4 wdiat various misfortunes; * ifj lL£A cliol 4 each 
single sentence/ ^ JjJ + 1 Zaid beat (him), beat (him)/ 

4 Yes ! Yes ! I did (it)/—2) the description , 

or the qualification . This may refer to the matbu 1 either directly, in 
which case it is a simple adjective, or indirectly, in which ease it is an 
adjective sentence (a qualificative or relative clause), as by 

\2$j the book, the leaf of which is torn/—3) Jjj the 

substitution , or permutative , which is of four kinds ; a) Jlf Jjj the sub¬ 
stitution of the whole (for the whole); as 1 $j? bl 

‘KallQ, your brother, came to my place / b) J Ju the substitution of 
the part (for the whole), as J^ 4 this 
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book — I tore a leaf of it / c ) J ju the comprehensive substitution, 

as -V. * thfe book, its wrapper is good;* 

d) lali Jj o the per mutative of error , as c= Jufel^- Lk>» ^ <X^» £ j£ 
* we ought to go home, (I mean to say), to school/ The last three 
kinds of permutatives are common in colloquial speech, and the second 
and third in poetry also.—4) lyfiLs the explanatory apposition f 

which consists in the connection of a substantive with another which it 

9 * 9 

more closely defines, as ^ jJ \ y * Siraju’ddin (alias, or 

better known as) Bahadur Shiih/—5) l^JjSsT l-z&z apposition by means 
of a conjunction , as jj\ * Kallu and Mohan.’—6) JU-^ 

the meaningless appositive, as \JjV bread/ l£j J \j\3 1 grain/ 


277. A Genitive may cither precede or follow the sub¬ 
stantive by which it is governed: as— 

\£~i\ wftj j 4 the principal and the profit thereof/ 

^ *tbc character of the newspaper/ 

But if emphasis or contrast is desired, the genitive is 
usually placed before the governing noun; as u 

4 that is my book/ 


278. When the governing noun is preceded by an 
attributive, the genitive may either follow the governing 
noun or precede the attributive: as— 


‘—vW ‘its apparent wording or tenour.’ 

‘ Mohan’s younger brother.’ 


279. The genitive may even be separated from its 
governing noun by other words, as adverbs, interrogative 
pronouns, etc., so long as they do not make the construc¬ 
tion ambiguous or obscure: as— 
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Ulf \jt> (jr* ‘ ^ ow can I believe your* 

( _ s > \A \j*Z ‘ what is your name ?’ 

^ hfj?’ ‘ "' la ^ i s y° ur pleasure respecting it?' 


ij*\ Is £-»\ ‘ (I) would have made of his skull a 

aH-j If ^jb ,-f cup for tho wild beasts of this desert 

li'L) to drink water out of/ 


280. Adjectives .—The usual position for an attributive 
adjective is immediately before its substantive; as ^-*3 
tfp 1 an intelligent lad jT ‘ a good man.’ But if 

the adjective in any way particularizes the substantive, it 
usually follows, especially if other descriptive phrases 
accompany it: as— 


WWft JyV 

^3^1 ^—° 


< —^ tjr* 

tj* ^ 

juiT jj t-jL> ^ c£j\ 

^ ^ 

9 O 9 . O A . 

cyfr 

bl J& crV* 


4 bring yoo<? rice/ 

‘ have a sound acknowledgment (of 
the transfer) written/ 

‘there is a very large house in that 
lane/ 

‘ (Lo!) it was {lit. is) an object white 
and smooth, round like a cupola/ 

4 an Abyssinian, young, handsome, 
with an elegant head-dress nicely 
arranged, came out/ 


281. Similarly the demonstrative pronoun, which 

usually precedes the substantive, may, for the sake of 
emphasis, follow it: as ^ \^\ k He is a good 

physician, who,’ etc. (lit. c that physician is good/ etc.) 

282. Great emphasis may be given to an adjective by 
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separating it from its substantive, and placing it at the end 
of the sentence, so as to let it produce a more independent 
impression: as— 

Xj-i Ajlj 'there was a very deep mountain gorge.’ 


283. Adverbs .—An adverb which belongs to an adjec¬ 
tive or another adverb almost invariably stands before it: 
as ip (jr+z dS>\ ‘ a very deep gorge.’ So also an 

adverb which belongs to a verb usually stands immediately 
before it: as L'i" LA ‘(she) used to 

romp and play with them right merrily.’ But it may be 
placed, for the sake of emphasis, at the beginning of the 
sentence, or inserted without emphasis between the more 
prominent words. If however a whole clause is qualified, 
it is placed at the beginning: e.g. 


j \L->\ c *and inasmuch as his path had never 
[p lain that way before.’ 

Xjf.jzr # suddenly a verdant and very beautiful 

1>T joj island came in sight/ 


284. The negative particle, like other adverbs, usually 
precedes the verb; but if the tense be a compound one, 
it may also stand between the auxiliary and the parti¬ 
ciple: as— 

[£ J * I was not aware of this/ 

J ly.frg'*-* £ * no one usec ^ understand the Govern- 

[j ment regulations,’ or lit. 6 any one 
did not understand/ etc. 

The negative is never used adjectivel//, but is always an 
adverb qualifying the verb in a sentence. 
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285. Conjunctions , as connecting and showing the rela¬ 
tion between sentences, naturally precede the members 
they serve to introduce: as—■ 


-Ibli 0 -..« JL. 1 but still the capacity of manifesting 


& 


(itself) existed in it.* 


' but this also is the opinion of certain 
sages.’ 


III. CONCORD OF THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

286. The verb of the predicate agrees with the subject 
in number, person, and gender, unless it be of the form in 
which personal terminations are found, viz.: the Impera¬ 
tive, the Aorist, and the fragmentary verb etc.; 

these admit of no change of form to indicate gender : e.g. 

<_A> ‘ my father will go ‘ the girl 

will go;’ (►* ‘we (masc.) will read j ^a> ‘we 

(fern.) will read;’ U J> {J S. ‘it is I’ (masc. or fem.); 

‘ It is we ’ (masc. or fem.). 

Item. a. Not only are the personal pronouns as subjects often omitted, 
but a substantive as subject is also occasionally understood: eg. 

‘life passed in great comfort/ where 
similar word is understood. 

Rem. b. When a superior addresses an inferior, he frequently speaks 
of himself in the first person plural: e g. ^ ‘ it is I ^ 
* I will come.’ Similarly another is commonly addressed in the second 
person plural, as in English; e.g. * who are you ? 9 

287. The predicative participle or adjective (if this 
admit of a feminine being formed from it) is regulated by 
the subject in gender, number and case; and similarly 


; or some 
Sr* ^ 
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every adjective (or genitive), whenever possible, agrees 
with the substantive with which it is connected: as— 

\j£ ‘ the prince stood (became stationary) 

on the walk.* 

* all the bees yield him obedience/ 

{ j 1 u% ^*+++^1 <_> these misfortunes were written in (my) 

0 t-^’ destiny/ 

r ' 

b'U- p\J ^U. * that dress too used to become dirty 

and tattered/ 

[Jb * hfe * s ^ ear to one un( ^ er circum- 

... S stances/ 

^ ^-r^T * when his desire was (became) satisfied/ 

yb ^LSbj ^ you are ( = thou art) an inhabitant of 

Dehli/ 

J ^ Jl u^-j *all men are not alike/ 

Hem. a. When the subject is a noun (pronoun) which has the same 
form for the singular and plural (as in the last of the above examples), 
the predicate is a guide to the number of the subject. 

Hem. b. Perfect concord in number of the feminine participles in the 
above examples would requiro the forms but such forms 

are now obsolete. (§ 169, Hem.) 

288. A plural predicate is often connected with a 
personal subject in the singular, as a mark of respect or 
politeness: as— 

c-ij* Ma J est y wa8 (became) much 

pleased on hearing (it)/ 

ij*Jb \sfT your Honours observation is to the 

point ' (lit. ‘ your Honour observes justly^Ji. 
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Rem. The third person plural is sometimes used without a defined 
subject to denote a common saying, or the general use of a term, or a 
general opinion: as L ^Jt> they say or call.* But the noun of 

Agency of the same verbs may be employed as subject: eg. 

,.^5 the tellers relate.’ 

289. Some Arabic plurals (broken and regular ), as 
‘circumstances,’‘property,’ ‘articles,’ cjliLagr ‘in¬ 
vestigation,’ ‘ a casualty,’ and perhaps a few more, 

are commonly regarded as singular collectives, and con¬ 
nected with a singular predicate; 1 others, as 0 } ] ‘saints,’ 
‘ great men,’ ‘ elders,’ and one or two more, are 

used both in the singular and plural; in the use of these 


1 Misled by the repeated use in the Bng o bahar of certain Arabic broken plurals 
with singular verbs, the European grammarians appear to think that all, or nearly all 
such plurals maybe constructed with a singular predicate,or have a singular adjective 
connected with them. But so far is this from being the case that very few (perhaps 
not more than six or eight) of these plurals are used as singular collective nouns, in 

the Bag o bahar we find - V.\?jrT U*^ 

and other instances of broken plurals treated as singular collectives which scholars 
of the present day by no means approve. The following remarks on the above con¬ 
structions by a scholar of distinction, M. Shaikh ‘Abdullah of Cawnpore, will show 

what opinion native scholars hold respecting them: 

^ i Jr? \))'j s T 


cr^ ci'* *’ *■—'* (a. {jo* 

- uy* ^ ^ (jr* cV ^ d Wj’ 

•4*? '—O' ur* ur**®" jp? - «L 

* ^ b7 l£>- 

Did space permit, we could here add the opinions of distinguished Dehli scholars also. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the above will suffice to show that the Bag o bahar 
cannot be safely taken as a perfect representative of the Urdu of the present day. 
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plural forms the student must be guided by the practice of 
the best modern writers. Examples are: 


\g {JS* 0“^ <—i ‘ as much property as there was in the 

house.* 

\ € this is my case* (these are my circumstances), 
JY* u**\ (jit* ^ am a chief and a great personage 

X * \S 

L> of this city.* 

* investigation is taking place.’ 
c a casualty has occurred.* 


Hem . is also constructed as a plural, especially when it 

signifies causes or means : e.g. c—<-£ ‘ what are 

the causes of this progress ? * 


290. If two or more subjects of different persons have a 
common predicate, the subjects are arranged in the order 
of the persons, beginning with the first, and the predicate 
is put in the first person plural if one of the subjects is of 
this person, and in the second person plural if the subjects 
are of the second and third persons: e.g. 


let me and you run* {lit. us and you). 
\j~+ 1 1 and the other (man) my companion 

<=lW er? uW? fled thence.* 

jj ‘you and Mohan together (lit. having 
united) beat him.’ 


291. Two or more connected subjects of the third 
person (singular or plural), when they denote living beings , 
usually take the predicate (verb, participle, adjective) in 
the plural, and the predicate agrees with them in gender, 
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if they are a\l of the same gender; but if they are of 
different genders, the masculine is preferred: e.g. 

c=5"'” jjl* i -fj?* ' Mohan and Kallu came to my placo/ 

£ ~!jX* j*\ Amiran and Nasiban were going to 

, , JU* school/ 

0 - * • 

c-J j U c-x-; \ his mother and father are dead.’ 

A*. Ljfe’v , X-A iA IjsAv CX/ 4 an old man and his old woman arrived 

W > " 'J' >> />* 

V* 

c=r s:i^j there.’ 

o ^ y 

• y <-£ s')- male and female arc found in date- 

trees also.’ 

Rem. If -£f-' y c-^-5, or an y similar word is in apposi¬ 

tion to the subjects, the verb of course agrees with it as its proper 
subject: as IX3U- J -£>L» Xjj* ) wife and children, no one 

will accompany (him)/ 


292. Bat if the connected subjects denote things or 
ideas (or partly living beings and partly things), the 
following cases arise: 

l) If the subjects are all singular and of the same 
gender, the predicate agrees with them in gender, and may 
be put in the singular or plural, but the singular is pre¬ 
ferred: as 


^ ‘from it spring cowardliness, mean- 
i*X*J cs* spiritedness, and spiritlessness/ eto, 

u or 

J--J li Ji'- i_j^/* «S,=»» ‘ selfishness and covetousness pro 
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The predicate must however he put in the plural if one 
or more of the subjects is in the plural: as— 


_J j he? ■»=>- • ‘ (liis) senses were not in proper order.' 

2) If the subjects are of different genders, the predicate 
(verb, participle, adjective) usually agrees with the last in 
gender and number, 1 but it may agree with the masculine 
even when it is not the nearest subject: c.g. 


l y\ '—ije "tranquillity and ease were visible on 

. c£i J>\ all sides.’ 

L tp* yf' V 

\j}*> ^‘displeasure and vexation possess him.' 


1 These rules, as also many others laid down in these pages, will be found to differ 
materially from those of Forbes and other grammarians, who base their rules on the 
language of the Bag o bahar and other such antiquated works alone, quite ignoring 
the literature of the present period ; as though Urdu had in no way changed or 
improved since the time of Dr. Gilchrist. Of this we shall have more to say 
elsewhere. We may here content ourselves with subjoining, in corroboration of what 
is stated above, the opinion of two distinguished scholars, the one an inhabitant of 
DehlT, the other of Lakhnau: 


tile 




i— f\ jS - 

, £ Jb J Xi y *Jb (M. Imam Bakhsh, Urdu 

Gram. p. 118.) 


-5 * 

j 


J" c&M Jxlj <-£ J-xi 

~<d ur* cL- d c£ 

Jhy \£ \£ 4 J jfj £!£ & ^b (M. Shaikh ‘Abdullah, Arabic Prof., 

Cawnpore Zila 1 School.) 

Discussing the following sentence from the Bag o bahar 

c o ^ ° ? j • * 

-ll j* sjs ^ 9 ^ * ast ‘ 

mentioned scholar remarks iJ^Zy Jxi ^JSjb ^Pj^T 

^Sb ^ysi j *« the above-cited passage it is better and more chaste to use t/u 

feminine verb . 


16 
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jj\ UcrU- ‘houses for travellers and lofty build- 

ings are found constructed here and 
there/ 

[j?r+ j JUbj ‘abstinence and content are found in it 

(^J*) to this degree/ 

jj 1 J have D0 knowledge as to where 

Lf c-jbJ father, servants, and property are gone/ 
cT"'V * tho clones, plates, and books are 

l5tT' vei 7 g 00 ^* 

jW-t^ wbjft? ‘respecting whom he spoke in so much 

US’praise, and evinced such longing/ 
iC Zj£ jj\ ‘ many sticks and thorns were collected 

c=^ (by me)/ or ‘i collected a large 

quantity of sticks and thorns/ 


Iter.:. The last subject, though singular by form, may be plural in 

G 

idea, in which case the predicate will be put in the plural; as Jib 
cr^j J ‘understanding and senses vanished/ And if one 

idea is expressed in several words, all of the same gender except the 
last, the predicate may agree in gender with the first subjects, and not 
with the last; as j^\ j£51 j^\ 

‘such foresight, judgment, sense, and 
knowledge is found in some animals/ If one of the words 
etc., is in opposition to the subjects, the predicate will agree with it in 
gender and number; as j£j <^wa ^ ‘skin 

and bones, all will be scattered ;* U j J jib* 

‘ absolutely no strength and consciousness, none whatever remained/ 

293. If the predicate consists of ‘to become,’ ‘to 
prove to bo,’ or one of the verbs mentioned in § 262, and 
a substantive, the verb is usually regulated in number and 
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gender by this substantive if it immediately precedes the 
verb, and is defined by a genitive or an adjective: as— 


^ * this crown and robe and (those) pearli 

2 % J's* and jewels might make up the 

capital stock of a thousand merchants/ 

jj) \J*s * putting together word3 (concocting 

... 0 

stories) from this side and that, 


L>J 


J »1 JM- r> 


and deceiving, becomes his habit/ 


294. A declinable adjective which is connected as an 
attribute with two or more substantives of different genders 
usually agrees with the masculine if the substantives 
denote living beings; but if they denote things or ideas, 
it generally agrees with the nearest: as— 


I*U.» jj\ 'such calamities and fearful places.’ 

jj L-.A l jj\ i_c ij*j ^r'\ 180 much praise and longing.’ 


295. An impersonal proposition, by which the existence 
of an action or relation is asserted, without being referred, 
as predicate, to any noun for its subject, is formed 1) by 
the verb ‘it is proper or necessary;’ 2) by the 

verbs ^ and with one of the adjectives ^ ‘necessary,’ 
‘proper,’ ‘right,’ ‘necessary,’etc., followed 
in each case by a subordinate proposition to which the 
assertion refers: as— 


'-..if ^ ^J\ £ ‘itisnecessarythatheso deal with them/ 

j Jt, ‘it is right that he act on this, 1 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ARTICLE; THE RELATIONS OF SUBSTANTIVES IN A 
SENTENCE, AND THE CASES. 

a) ON THE ABSENCE OF THE ARTICLE IN URDU. 

296. Urdu, like Sanskrit and the modern Aryan 
languages, possesses no definite article: thus may be 
translated by either ‘house,’ or ‘a house,’ or ‘the house,* 
according to the context. 

297. Some nouns however are in their very nature 

definite, c.y. ‘the sun,’ ‘the East,’ etc., and all 

proper names. Others are rendered definite— 

1) by standing in apposition to a proper name; as 

‘the seaport of Karachi;’ ‘the sage, 

Bedpa'e.’ 

2) by standing in the relation of governing noun to a 

proper noun in the genitive, when this is explicatory 
(JjL' as ‘the country of Zerbad;’ 

ilioU ‘ the king of Greece.’ 

3) by being connected with the demonstrative pronouns, 
which, in many instances, may be properly rendered by 
the English definite article: as \ } s> 12^ 

‘that, or the book, a leaf of which is torn.’ 

Mem. According to the native grammarians not only are all proper 
names, personal, demonstrative, and relative pronouns, definite or 
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determined (iyt.*), but a noun "which governs any of theso in the 
genitive is also definite; thus life! signifies properly *the child 

of 'Mohan,’ and not * a child of Mohan’s.’ 

298. If it be desired to point out a noun as indefinite , 
tlie numeral adjective Cji.A ‘one, a, an’ (called jJLa 
‘the indefinite particle’) or the indefinite pronoun 
‘some one,’ ‘a certain one,’ is employed for the purpose, 
with this distinction, however, that the former more 
commonly particularizes the substantive, implying that 
only one person or thing is understood, whereas the 
latter implies that some one out of many, or something 
not described, is intended: eg. 

j*'-=r liiSol fir ‘ knowledge is a good thing/ 

X jl ; * CJLA 'a king gave a costly robe to a certain 
lJJ devotee. 

Ju <£^1 cl * a duck used to remain by the margin 

-u , i of some tank. 

SrT kp 

299. If some indefinite portion or quantity of a thing is 

implied, the word -fs> is placed before the noun in the 
singular or plural; as UT -f?* « 2 > fifii 1 bring some 

chickens from the market’ (sec § 399). 

i>) THE RELATION OF SUBSTANTIVES IN A SENTENCE. 

300. The relation in which a noun (substantive, adjec¬ 
tive, participle, pronoun) stands to the other parts of a 
sentence, is denoted by its case, or by a postposition with 
its noun. 

301. Nouns which stand in the same relation, stand 
also in the same case: e.g. 
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■ i) The appositive (tabi‘) and its mal.hu 1 ; as U7 

jtiL. ‘by our master Sindbad.’ J-J ^ dS>\ ‘a ser of oil;’ 

JJol ‘ a yard of cloth;’ u ^j \JL: l!Sj\ ‘ a bighd of land;’ 
‘ ten thousand horses.’ 

Item. Nouns denoting measure or quantity are coordinate ■with the 
noun denoting the thing of which they form a part. Native gram¬ 
marians, however, do not regard the two nouns as in apposition, but 
call the second of the two nouns the specification the ^ rs ^* 

When a noun is preceded by a numeral adjective it is termed 

9 l* ti 

or numbered. It is wrong to saj' of such nouns that they are 
put in the nominative,” for the two nouns may be in any case: e.g • 
\J ^ )J 4 what can be done with two sers of ghl ? 9 

2) Words which are connected by conjunctions, enume¬ 
ration, and antithesis; as Jil= J} \ & JU \ij> JaU- 
£ JL£ ‘ the fool seeks wealth, and the wise man perfection.’ 

8) The word with which a question is put, and that 
which conveys the answer; as KU ‘by whom 

was he beaten?’ (Svho beat him?’), (IjU) ‘by me;’ 

‘whose house is this?’ l£‘Mohan’s;’ 
jSn ,-JJ ‘for whom are you making (it)?’ ^ili 

*-U ‘ for such-and-such a gentleman.’ 

i. The Nominative Case. 

302. The Nominative is used to denote the subject of 
which a verb is predicated; u} s l;U^' £ U £J Lrr * ‘ I teach 
boys,’or‘I am teaching the boys.’ 

303. The Nominative is also used as the predicative 

noun, 1) with verbs signifying to he or become , to prove , 
issue, turn out; as bU-y*, UL> U&, etc.; 2) 

with verbs denoting a state or mode of existence , as hi, ‘ to 
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remain,’ ‘to stand or last,’ etc.; 3) with passive verbs 
of naming , calling , making , esteeming , etc. (cf. §§ 262 and 
351). 

304. The Nominative is often employed absolutely to 
avoid the use of two or . more consecutive nouns in an 
oblique case, and the case in which these nouns would 
stand is then taken by a following pronoun or pronominal 
adjective. This construction is also commonly employed 
when attention is called to the subject (with which the 
following pronoun is put in apposition), or when a relative 
explanatory sentence is inserted between the nominative 
and the verb: e g. 


_ Lj'jt* ' to pick holes in any one’s dress, or to 

J>3 V. speak of the untrustworthiness of any 

\jj> one, and so forth—all is compre- 
J hended in the word Slander. 1 

10! uJo! 10, *a villager’s son, who was moving 
\jjiJ S about there to watch the field—as 

^^j£*\ B00n as e F e on l^o eon • , 


*b*jb fT - * Malik Sadik, who is the king of the 

^t-jb 4 /^V 4 ^ ^ Jinn— y° ur ®*ther had formed a 




friendship with him.* 


c^’b j£ 

£uyr^ y 

1 * 9 9 • 

^ *J - W 1 ' ^ 


1 and certain matters pertaining to the 
Arabic and Persian, the knowing of 
which was essential, and a means of 
enlightenment to young scholars— 
they also have been introduced.* 
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305. The Formative plural of nouns denoting periods of 
time, when used collectively and indefinitely , is used in place 
of the nominative: e.g. jji uS -y 1 years passed away.’ 

ii. Tiie Agent. 

306. "When the verb of a sentence is transitive, such 
that its perfect participle has a passive character, and the 
tense employed is one which is formed with this participle 
(the Indefinite Past, the Present Perfect, the Past Per¬ 
fect, the Past Potential, and one of the forms of the Past 
Conditional), the structure of the sentence (owing to the 
nature of the participle) takes a passive form, the near or 
direct object (the Accusative) is made the subject of the 
verb, and the agent of the act is put in the Agent case: e.g. 

krs. ir- cL 1 His Majesty asked after my condition * 

(Jit. 4 by the king my condition was asked ’). 

jLsz* ^ ‘ the y & ave me S°°d advice’ (lit. ‘by 

them to me good advice was given ’). 

^ *1 had purchased articles of merchandise 9 

{ j 1 ^j (lit. * articles of merchandise had 

been purchased by me’), 

307. A sentence as object (or subject) of a verb is treated 
as a singular masculine noun; hence— 

j^ { j rr ^ * I had vowed that never again would 
l&j! j jSLt I breathe the word Travel’ (lit. * that 
I will never again take the name of 
Travel, had been vowed by me’). 

308. But if, for any reason, the object is constructed 
with or in other words takes the Dative form, the 
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concord between it and the verb is broken, and the con¬ 
struction becomes impersonal, the subject, in the form of 
the pronoun of the third person singular masculine , being 
implied in the verb: e.g. 

)Ls? \ ‘they crushed the snake’s head’ (lit. 

‘ as to the snake’s head, it was crushed by them’). 


i_5V^ (** ^ kavo accepted his petition’ (lit. 


* as regards his petition, it has been 
accepted by us 

c iJ £ sJI'Zj* ‘God has made men for the purpose 
of earning (their livelihood)/ or lit. * with reference to men, by God, 
for the purpose of earning, it has been made/ i.e. the act of creating 
by God, in reference to men, has been with a view to (their) earning. 


309. One or two transitive verbs, as hhj ‘to speak,’ 
‘to forget,’ 1 the perfect participles of which are 

regarded as lacking a passive character, are not constructed 
according to the above rules; as 1 \j (not ih-\ <J. Lj r*) ‘ I 
spoke.’ 

310. Compound verbs, such as UT ,J_(and its contraction 
W) ‘to come with, to bring,’ Ul*- to go away with, to 
take away,’ lih>- Ui ‘to eat up,’ etc., the first member of 
which (as also the whole verb s ) is transitive, and the 

t c ' 

1 To these the people of Lakhnau and of Southern India add the verb 

* to understand/ ‘ to think;* whereas Dehll authors rarely treat this as a neuter verb. 
In the Khirad Afroz this verb, as also 1® repeatedly treated as neuter, but 

sochna, like bhulna , is sometimes a transitive and sometimes an intransitive verb. 
Other verbs, which are added to the above exceptions by some European grammarians 
—as \jjj ‘to fear ’ (to be afraid), ‘to fail, to full short’ (of), ‘to fight’ 

(with), 4 to be in contact ’ (with), • to take ’ (to)—are essentially intransitive , and 
hence cannot possibly take the passive construction. 

2 Forbes’s rule—which Messrs. Williams and Dowson repeat—is: When the last 
member of a compound verb is neuter, the whole verb is neuter, and when it is 
transitive, the whole verb is transitive. This rule, we may observe, is not based on 
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second member intransitive, must necessarily be treated as 
neuter verbs, i.c. constructed actively , since & passive parti¬ 
ciple cannot be formed from the latter part of the com¬ 
pound, which alone is conjugated: eg. > IS 

‘ a (or the) dog has eaten up all the bread.’ 


Item, In two or more co-ordinate sentences with a common Bubject, 
the last of which take3 the passive construction with the Agent case, 
and the other (or others) the active with the Nominative, or vice versa , 
the Agent or the Nominative (as the case may be) of the last sentence 
is generally not expressed : e.g. 


J ji ‘be mounted the horse and took the 

(ci road to the jungle.’ 

^ ' a servant seized my hand, and began 

l^S ^ to say to me/ 


This construction serves to show that (as we have already remarked), 
according to the conception of those who now speak Urdu, the Agent case 
is simply a modified form of the Nominative, from which it is dis¬ 
tinguished by the sign ,J, and by its exclusive uso with the tenses 
formed from the perfect participle of transitive verbs. "When a Hindu¬ 
stani says, for instance, ^*51^ cl {jr* > ho means not * bread was 
eaten by me/ as the construction implies, but * I ate bread/ 


iii. The Genitive. 

311. The Genitive of a word denotes that another 
stands with it in the relation of connection, and is in this 

the opinion of native scholars, nor on the practice of standard authors; for the former 
hold it as absurd to call active and neuter as it would be to term to eat 

active, and to eat up neuter; and the latter invariably construct the Frequentative and 
Desiderafcive compounds actively with the Nominative : eg. j^\ 

\j\* i£j\j 1 1 kept striking (out) my hands and 

legs in the water all day and oil night/ (Cf. { 214, and note thereon.) 
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way defined by it. The genitive serves chiefly to show 
the relation of the substantive so used to some other 
substantive (or word used substantively), so that both sub- 
stautives together express one idea; it is however also 
connected with some adjectives. 

3,12. The Genitive in Hindustani, it should be borne 
in mind, is, as regards its origin, an Adjective (§ 43), and 
therefore, like other Hindi adjectives terminating in a, it 
inflects for gender and number so as to agree with the 
noun it defines. 


313. The Genitive may either precede or follow the 
word by which it is governed (§ 277 et seq.). 

314. The Genitive after substantives is used, generally, 
to denote dependence of any one substantive upon another: 
as— 

ljLli * the pretence of friendship.’ 

it j * the road of, i.e. to the desert.’ 

‘' U .r?-'T <a s h'P of, i.e. laden with men.’ 

Hence the Genitive depends upon <_iJi, etc. 

signifying for the sake (of), on account (of), and on other 
postpositions, which are nouns in the Ablative and Loca¬ 
tive : as jJU c_ib ‘ for the sake of, or for (my) father/ 
s <r /r * ‘ for me/ ‘ on my account.’ (See § 238 el seq.) 

Item. Thelocative of the Reciprocal Pronoun I as governing noon 
is frequently omitted s e.g. 


/ . • A Of ( 

a natural antagonism exists between 
me and thee/ 

f a friendship existed between a tortoise 
and a scorpion/ 
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t/jfcS hj £ ‘ so that that same may bo d sign 

between me and thee.’ 

315. Genitive of Relation .—The Genitive is used to 
denote relationship: as ILj Is ‘ Mohan’s son,’ u fll 
c_.*h ‘ the father of the children.’ 


31G. Possessive Genitive .—The Genitive denotes a thing 
possessed by a possessor, and the possessor of a thing 
possessed: as Cf 1U Is J> 1 the owner of a house,’ £ &*y 
‘ Mohan’s book.’ 

317. Instead of being joined immediately to the govern¬ 
ing substantive, a Possessive Genitive may be connected 
with it by means of one of the verbs lys, etc.: e.g. 

^jS ^y 'this book is Mohan’s.’ 

\j~* ‘mine was a strange predicament at 
that time.’ 


318. The Genitive of possession in connection with a 
following verb (^a, l^', Uys, etc.) often stands without 
a governing word: e.g. 

^ J r j ' 'an as3 which had no tail * {lit. * of 

which there was no tail’). 

J J J ^ * the ass had no heart and ears.’ 

J lij! ^j\ ‘they had no child (their’s was no child).* 

J* ‘ he has received (become possessed of) 

a severe injury.* 

£\£ lo* J ULj * the foot-traveller had not gone many 

izSl <£J\ steps when a horse kicked him.’ 

Hem. In sentences like the first three of the above, it is probable 
that a postposition, such as or u ,U (vulg. is understood. 
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But m the last two the native grammarians, and all native scholars, 
will not allow that any word is understood; but maintain that the 
construction is that of the Persian, taking the place of the prepo- 
sition <0; e.g. (for dj). This is intelligible if the 

construction occurs in Urdu alone. But we are not sure that it does 
not occur in Hind! also ; and if this be the case, it would seem more 
probable that <-£ is here an independent postposition, derived (like £) 
from the Sanskrit krite 


319. Subjective Genitive .—The Subjective Genitive 
indicates the subject of the action expressed in the word on 
which it depends: as 

bb>- L * Mohan’s running away/ 

Cm-j when Ilindbad perceived SmdbdtTs 
J regard (for him)/ 

li L> ‘art's producing a resemblance to 

13 £ \ JuJ JlU nature/ 

"V • 


320. Objective Genitive .—The Objective Genitive denotes 
the object of the action, feeling, or notion, expressed in 
the word on which it depends: as 




Li J * lust of the world/ 
jLj* L ‘the thanksgiving of, i.e. to God/ 

L ‘the fear of God/ 

w.eAfa ^ ‘ sorrow °f others/ 

^ {jA £>\ ‘ they have an affection for this thing/ 


J \j+* ‘ they consider the seeing of me unlucky/ 


Mem. The Objective Genitive is of common occurrence with the 
so-called nominal verbs, i.e. when a substantive in the accusative is 
added to such verbs etc., to complete the notion of the verb: 
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e.g. U,^ zij** e£ \JH* * ^ e e ^ or ^ I am 

making to kill the ox; * ^j>j* u-cj^aJ j•&* <*-&) ^ * that ho 

should make so much praising of (should praise so much) a stone/ 

321. Partitive Genitive. —The Genitive is used with 
substantives and words used substantively to indicate the 
whole of which a part is taken: e.g . 

If £*£3 j Li 1 ‘the beginning of the story/ 

Ijfj If * a piece of diamond/ 

liJl If L^^f * a half of the field/ 

Rem. But if the part taken i3 a definite weight, measure, or quantity , 

9 

the noun denoting the whole is put in apposition: as Jt Jj J ^ 
‘three seers of milk‘a yard of cloth; 1 lX-3 tlibl 

4 a hlghd of land; 7 b CS*>\ * a drop of water * (cf. Rem. § 301,1). 

322. With the Partitive Genitive also are construed 
nouns expressing the superlative. The Genitive in this 
case designates the whole out of which some one or some¬ 
thing is brought conspicuously forward as its most promi¬ 
nent part: e.g . 

If ‘ the best of all the students/ 

jtX* the chief seat of the assembly/ 

If 1 the least of them/ 

d cr?Tj^ * People of the highest rank/ 

^ highest stage of knowledge/ 

Rem. If it is desired to indicate that an object is the greatest or 
most distinguished of its kind, the substantive is often repeated in the 
form of the definite genitive plural. This construction occurs chiefly 
in Persian and Arabic phrases: eg. ju^jX ‘the lord of 
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jbnts,' l.e. ‘the supremo lord;' \j*i\ j~y I ‘the Amir of Amirs, tho 
chief Amir/ 

323. Explicative Genitive. —The Explicative Genitive, 
or the Genitive of Definition, is closely connected in 
signification with the Partitive Genitive. It is used to 
indicate— 

1) the whole as including all the parts, the plural <-£ being 

employed when the whole conveys plurality of idea , or 
when it is composed of several individual things or 
persons (masculine): as ‘ the whole field;’ 

___ l> ___ ‘the whole’ (of a thing); u-— £ ‘all’ 

(without exception, of a number of objects); 

‘a lie’ (altogether); (sc. j»j) ^*-5 ^ £-5 ‘altogether 

crooked, as it was before.’ 

2) the relation between the material and the form ; as ,-Jj^ 

^ ‘a watch of gold’ (a gold watch); ‘a 

box of wood;’ jii ojA ‘ a lock of steel.’ 

In this case the Genitive has quite tho force of an 
adjective. 

3) the relation between tho species and tho genus , and 
the definition or explanation of a general or universal by a 
special or particular: as— 

a date-tree (a tree of the date kind)/ 
JwV^ * sandal wood (wood of the sandal kind)/ 
jljjj < the country of Zerbad/ 
l£ ^9 * the word (of) ma‘. 9 

&yd kll ‘ this word fatfir.* 

1&*1 J jL* ‘ I will not breathe the word (of) Travel/ 

In tho three last examples we should rather have ex¬ 
pected a substantive in apposition. 
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324. Genitive of Kind .—The Genitive is also put with 
words which denote a number, measure, or quantity, to 
indicate the kind, and the thing measured or counted: 
as— 

i.f li ' a body of servants.* 

j\>- Cfj) ‘ a ship-load of men/ 

‘a space of three days.’ 

325. Genitive of Quality .—The Genitive, generally 
with an adjective (numeral, genitive), is used to indicate 
a quality of, or to describe, the noun on which it is 
dependent: as— 

Lu\j * a matter of great wonder/ 

jys <a sma U“ headed man/ 

jJj ^ uA a man °t this form and stature/ 

(jwJ * a boy of ten years/ 

3 ‘a field of twenty lighds’ 

<d *f\j 1 a distance (intervening space) of four ho*. 9 

l£ * two seers of, i.e. in weight/ 


326. Genitive of Value .—The Genitive is also used, 
(generally with an adjective of quantity) to indicate the 
value of a thing, and its price , if some word signifying 
price is expressed: e.g . 


JU * what may be the value of th:a 

property ? 9 

\jf jSs ‘ he sets a high value on this/ 

VJ-S b cLb/^' he purchased cloth to the value of 

ten rupees/ 

^/*’l what is the price of this box? 
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Item. With verbs signifying to buy or sell, the price of a thing is 
usually expressed by the Dative, or the Locative; as LJ £ -sS'V'j 
‘for how much did (you) buy that horse?* 

‘how much did this book cost?* (cf. §§ 334, and 355, 7.) 

327. The Genitive is also used to distinguish a thing 
to which something belongs as its contents , appurtenance , 
etc.: e.g. 

^b 1 a gugglet of (■ i.e . containing) water/ 

^b li bjj ‘ 1 water of (i.e. contained in) the river/ 
l J cjzi 1 provision for three days/ 

328. Genitive after Adjectives. —Many adjectives are 
commonly construed with the genitive. They are chiefly 
Persian and Arabic active participles, or nouns of agency, 
and Arabic passive participles, signifying desirous , seeking , 
coveting , envying , necessitous , beloved , producing , causing , 
requiring or exacting, following , obeying or subject to, helping , 
opposing , hindering , fitness , capacity , similitude , yw/W, etc. 
Some Hindi adjectives also, and nearly all Hindi nouns of 
agency, are used with a genitive: 

J J cjb-' * be desirous from your heart of the 

jJb well-being of your fellow-creatures/ 

‘a seeker after subsistence/ 

Jb* ^*<^1 ^ ‘those men who are covetous of 
wealth/ 

l^bj ‘thirsting for (eagerly desirous of) 

his blood/ 

Jl* *1 am not hungering for wealth/ 

<-0 \ ‘ they become envious of them/ 

17 
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< . o * * o ; j 

,S_ Sj they (stand in) need (of) warning.' 

^ \jl »1? J>\ S\s 1 f in order that you may be beloved 

of your Lord/ 

‘it becomes the object of men’s 
affection/ 

aujI *If desire require (is the demander 

O 9 9 

of) any such action. 

lL/U ‘the Holy God also becomes his 

\jjb helper/ 

<-^31^- l— iJlsr^ \L*o\ £ ^Ix. ‘ they consider knowledge the enemy 

thereof/ 

\£ c-JJa* y>- ‘anything that is an obstacle to the 

Ij'yb ^>r\y attainment of his object/ 

^ ‘he docs not become guilty of con- 

\jy tempt of court/ 

ll£ JaS ‘he becomes guilty (commits the 
crime) of murder/ 


Hem. A number of adjectives arc idiomatically constructed with the 
.xvjleeted genitive (<--£). The most common of these are : j\ji ‘equal/ 
w.'lj' ‘obedient/ ‘subject/ JjlS ‘capable/ ‘near/ ‘fit/ 

‘ worthy/ ‘adhering to/ ‘connected with/ ‘resembling/ 

(J.: ‘conformable/ (J~*y ‘like/ i^^-y ‘rendering necessary/ 
‘ cause/ etc. These adjectives being mostly used as postpositions 
(§ 240, 3), the same construction has apparently been preserved when 

G 9 M G 9 

they are used as regular adjectives: eg. <=r so^j 
4 when they arrived near the city/ <-Jfcj ^ Jac. 

*anger should be under the control (a follower) of Reason/ ^3 
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JjlS S_ J 'and throe-fourths (of it) 

be told.’ 


is unfit to 


329. A genitive may be governed by two or more con¬ 
nected nouns, in which case, if these denote living beings, 
and are of different genders, the genitive is usually put in 
the masculine plural; but if the nouns denote things or 
ideas, it generally agrees with the nearest noun: e g. 

c—‘ Kallu’s mother and father/ 

Ju \\j3j (jwl that persons wife and child (or 

children)/ 

j-i) j ‘his capital and profit/ 
j)\ ^ (j*\ ‘ the character, custom, and style of 

j T* J}\ language, of that newspaper/ 

Rem. The masculine is occasionally used: e.g. li ^ &\s>- 
j ‘ a description of whose iiomp and state/ This is especially the 
case if the nearest noun be one of those the gender of which is not 
settled: e.g.jii, etc. ( soe § 28, 8 , Rem. c ): as^ 

& Jl* ‘your life and property/ 

330. If an Urdu genitive is governed by a Persian 
genitive phrase, one noun of which is masculine and the 
other feminine, the genitive usually takes the masculine 
affix: e.g. 

4 <=£"• the bettering of his fellow-creatures. 

jJo ‘from the style of our discourse/ 

‘the repaying of thanks for kindly 
notice/ 

331. A genitive that is governed by a predicative sub¬ 
stantive connected with a singular (masculine) subject in 
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the plural form, is invariably put in the plural, whether 
its governing noun admits of a plural form or not: e.g. 


*-> ‘3 ’ 0U are ( = thou art) an inhabitant of 
Dehll.’ 

pb jip X ___')Li ‘ you are (=thou art) the servant of 

such-and-such a gen tie man/ 


332. If the governing noun denote a person of rank or 
position who is spoken of, the genitive may be put in the 
plural as a mark of respect: as ,—fj alijb y>- 
‘who was the king of that country’ (cf § 288). 


iv. The Dative. 

333. The Dative denotes in general that what is asserted 
by the predicate is done, or holds good for , and in reference • 
to a certain person or thing. This is indicated by the- 
postposition f, employed in forming the case, and which 
signifies originally for the sake of on account of in reference' 
to: e.g. 

the lion used to appear to those- 
\$> unfortunates/ 

f jzl uii k ‘anything the hearing whereof would* 

„C1 \j) prove disagreeable to the hearer/ 

Item. In the older literature the place of the Dative postposition is 
frequently supplied by the postposition with a genitive; e.g. ^ 

^ ‘ give (it) to the dog/ But the use of this postposition is 
now almost exclusively confined to the Iteflexive Pronoun; as ( j r Ju 
'to himself/ etc. 

334. As the remote object in reference to which an 
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action takes place, the Dative has the signification of /or, 
for the sake of .j for the purpose of in return or exchange for, 
and hence its use with verbs of selling and buying : e.g. 


•a=f v 9 J V 9 

«^r 7 c= - & ? 9 ^ <=4 

0 jB> IT f Sof U J> (♦jiis.* ^ 

b ^Jyto -d‘l^ 

£ <zr^j J \ L —cr^ 

9 ^fiv r* y* ox* 

Uu 


as for us, after weeping and lament¬ 
ing for your life, we had settled 
down, giving you up in despair (lit. 
having washed our hands of you)/ 
‘ it is sufficient for my whole lifetime/ 
‘ the prince came out for a stroll/ 
f I am the victim of oppression, I am 
come to complain/ 

‘ bring water to wash the hands/ 

‘give (mo) a house near you for me 
to put up in’ (lit. ‘ to alight *). 

‘i sold my horse for two hundred 
rupees/ 

‘what will you give this book for?’ 


9< . 9 o 

Item. The Dative of motive or purpose (J the object on account 

of which anything is done) is generally a verbal noun ( e g. sair, faryud } 
utarndy dhond , in the above examples), and may always be rendered in 
English by the gerund with to. The force of the same Dative is very 
•commonly expressed by one of the postpositions <= aJ, 

•etc., and the genitive of a verbal noun: as ^ 

1>Uj <== i-J ‘ God has made men to earn (their livelihood) / |JU 
jj+ss c k-/. *they study (for) to become learned/ In 

•such sentences the genitive of the verbal noun may be resolved into a 
clause consisting of £ or £\j and a finite form of the verb; as 

*they study in order that they may 

t>eeome learned/ 
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835. The Dative is used after verbs implying motion : as 

V • 5 r\p' ‘ the merchant went home (to his house)/ 

ho went to the bazar/ 

V 

j fi jj* & 1 (take care) that no annoyance reach the lion/ 

336. The Dative is used idiomatically with the verb 
UL# ‘to meet, or come in contact with/ to convey the idea 
of acquiring, finding : as 

1 * £ t-Sji (ju\ * this boy has got nothing/ 

^ ^ \ i • 

JL~,\ ho did not find a road or way.’ 

337. The Dative is used after some adjectives signify¬ 
ing necessary , Jit, agreeable, and their opposites, when they 
are employed as predicative nouns : e.g. 

jLtJz, ‘this house is needed by (in requisition for) ns/ 

** t ^ ° ' I ( < 

( j ^ r 3 I do not approve of this matter/ lit. this- 

matter is not agreeable to me/ 

338. The phrases ^Jb etc, 

signifying it is necessary , proper, or right, govern the 
Dative: e.g. 

4 ^1 <a man should exert (himself) in doing 

good/ lit. ‘ it is necessary for a mao 
that he/ etc. 

LZj\j ^ tliol 4 ‘ it is necessary for him (it behoves 

s ' ° 9 

c—i J ,—j him) that he mention not the words 

of one person to another/ 

339. With the same verbs, and also with the verbs 
and hjj when these imply intention, necessity, or constraint , 
the Dative is regularly employed before the gerund, the 
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gerundive, and the perfect participle used as a verbal noun, 
to denote the subject (cf §§ 415, 426, and 439): as 


jb-Jbl *we newspaper-writers should con- 
,-JLfcU- sider/ lit .‘ for us newspaper-writers 
considering is necessary or right/ 


£ jW ‘ you should learn manners/ 

c=M>V 

j£j l-A ‘ we ought now to consider a bit/ 

( j- ! Jb ^j***}) ‘ it is right (for you) to mention such 

beneficial matters without delay/ 
^bj lSjP J>\ ‘if we have to make a watch/ 
j%Uj <-~s ^bj ^jJ\ £ ^Sb ‘we have to provide against all our 

✓ o - O ” 9 

necessities with this same language.' 

i_" j.ji (j» 1 fl 'the government will certainly have (be 
JjI constrained) to interfere in this matter.’ 


340. The Dative of the possessor, with Uj, Uy&, and 
other kindred verbs, and occasionally with the verb UT ‘to 
come,’ expresses the idea of possession; but the verbs liys - 
and liT, with the Dative, more commonly imply entering 
into and influencing : e.g. 


✓ 9 O P > P 9 { 

^ y° ur Honour has many occupations 

(many things to occupy you)/ 

t ‘the alarm and anxiety which we had 

L 5 ^ jj\ (we suffered) at that moment/ 

/ 9 9 y o ? t 

i^jyseT' ijjLz jz>- i and if he have not sense and under* 

j standing in due degree. 9 
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^Sys> tv ^ *bi>jb *tb e king derived some consolation 

(therefrom)/ 

LZJj+z- £ ‘jealousy possessed the lion.’ 
bi ^jJL* I derived assurance (I became certain)/ 

b I f>-j Jb*» <-C\ £ *LiJb ‘pity for their condition possessed the 

king.’ 

Rem. Possession may also be signified by the postposition ^b and 
the genitive of the possessor, instead of the Dative: as (j*»b <A ^ \ 

S V 

bj ‘he has a dog (there is a dog in his possession) \ and, less 
commonly, by the verb b‘to keep/ ‘have/ with the Accusative ot 
the thing possessed; as J ‘he had no child/ 

341. The Dative is used to express time indefinitely: as 

bi \Z\5 j ‘ a band of robbers came at night/ 

Wrt 4 £ ‘ in the morning, when he rose/ 

Rem. The Dative postposition is often omitted, but in such cases the 
noun always takes the inflected form, if it is capable of inflection: e.g. 

in the morning, as soon as he rose, he 
mounted (his horse)/ 
lo j$> Sj he has gone home. 

1 / ‘ he has gone to eat his food. 

v. TnE Accusative. 

342. The Accusative, in Hindustani, occurs only as 
the objective complement of a transitive verb; as 

<_jV ‘ Mohan is reading a bookbjL. £ ysoo 
‘Kallu is beating Buddhu.’ 


Rem. "What is predicated of the subject as an action, may be predi¬ 
cated of the object as suffering, so that this takes the place of the subject, 
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and the same verb is predicated of it in the passive. This, as we have 
already Bhown (§ 185, 191, et seg.) } is the usual construction in Urdu 
when the tenses employed arc those formed with the past participle of 
simple transitive verbs (which is by its nature a passive participle), the 
agent (whether known or not) being generally placed at the head of the 
sentence in the Agent case: as cL *by the dog the 

bread was eaten * (= 1 the dog ate the bread *); ^51^ \J^3J ci 
tho bread was eaten by some one/ It is important, however, to bear in 
mind that at the present day this construction is viewed by those who 
employ it not as passive , but active , and that when the agent is not 
known, or it is not desired to mention it, the common passive form 
(§ 197) is used even in the tenses formed with the passive participle: 
e g. \jl* 1 a man has been killed/ 

343. Whether a verb is transitive depends on its signi¬ 
fication, and on the circumstance whether an object is at 
the same time conceived as immediately acted on. 

344. Many Urdu verbs have fundamentally a distinct 
notion from those by which they are commonly rendered 
in English, and are therefore differently constructed: as 

<--> l j~* ‘I am asking him for my 
book’ (properly, ‘I am wanting my book from him’); 
^ <—> >j ‘he is asking me for the reason’ 

(properly, ‘ he is asking the reason from me ’); l _ r y 

‘fill water in the- pot’ (‘pour water into the pot 
till it is full,’ and not ‘fill the pot with water’); 
lSj&. ‘ tears filled (gathered to the full) in 
her eyes’ (not, as translators render it, ‘her eyes filled 
with tears ’). 

345 Not a few verbs have different significations, so 
that in one they are transitive and govern the accusative, 
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■while in another they are differently constructed; as UjI jJ 
‘he is scratching his hand;’ ^ b'iltP ^'ls> \CJ) 
‘his hand itches;’ \j\Zj ‘he called me;’ \J6j t 3 

‘ he called out.’ 

Rem . It is particularly to "be observed that intransitive verbs of 
motion, when compounded with the conjunctive participle of certain 
transitive verbs, as UJ ‘to take/ Uj J ‘ to give/ b ‘ to leave/ 
acquire a transitive signification, and are constructed with the Accusa¬ 
tive : e.g. (jwb * bring him to me/ 

Uf J c —* he left (gave) this book at my house on his way / 

£ *l cave the boy behind here/ This is especially the 
case when the first member of the compound is the conjunctive parti¬ 
ciple of the verb L-J (cf. § 215 and Rem.), 

34 G. The Accusative (, J,2U) has two forms in Urdu; 
namely, that of the Nominative , and that of the Native. 
Eespecting the employment of one or other of these forms 
the following general rules may be laid down: 

l) If the verb is one which requires a single object 
(Accusative) alone, the Accusative generally takes the 
nominative form, so long as there is no possibility of mis¬ 
taking the object for the subject: e.g. 

(jib ‘ the goat is drinking water.* 

(jb b"\^ <> ! a snake is devouring a frog/ 

\j>-1 * \j*a ‘hear my history/ 

‘I entertained the hope of meeting 
you/ 

IJjSo Ji\lb \C\ d uy &r * executioners that instant seized 

his hand/ 
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Such is the usual form of the Accusative when the object 
is inanimate, and the subject either animate or inanimate, 
and its invariable form when the object is the predicative 
noun of the verb, as in the so-called Nominal Compounds,. 
e.g. jLJi) ‘to form the desire,’ ‘to place 

confidence.’ 

2) If, however, the subject and object denote animate 
things, the object (Accusative) is generally (in the case of 
rational beings invariably ) distinguished by the addition, 
to it of the postposition y, to obviate the possibility of 
mistake: as 

SI LZJy _j_ ‘ the wolf quickly tore the sheep to pieces.* 

.JLijlt £ J-..' y J> \ ‘ if you can kill the ox in such a way/ 

\jjLt y £ yhJj ‘Kallu is beating Buddhu.’ 

3) If for any reason it is desired to bring the object 
conspicuously forward, the Accusative is generally put in 
the Dative form. This usually takes place when the 
object has been previously mentioned, and occurs again in 
connection with a demonstrative pronoun, or other defining 
word or phrase, or when some particular object is specified, 
or when two objects are contrasted. But much scope is. 
allowed to individual judgment in this matter: e.g. 

4jy=s."U j*ic y y* jj\ 1 after this the slaves took that dish 

yy ,—J clio lKJ and platter near the cage/ 

(u-A) ,—s:l^j S i when you come up to the snake, 

^ £ jy)j throw down the ornament near it/ 

£ Mf* £ cLlJs'J *the fox, having dug a hole, had 

If b J concealed the mouth thereof/ 

‘ our master will kill the tiger/ 
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347. Cognate Accusative . —Intransitive as well as tran¬ 
sitive verbs may be constructed with an Accusative of a 
substantive derived from the same root, or from another 
root of corresponding signification (jJJ-U JyuU the abso¬ 
lute object). This Accusative can never take the Dative 
form, and it is generally used in connection with an attribu¬ 
tive or an adjective of quantity: e.g. 

ci I © ave (tit. beat) him a good beating/ 

1 conduct (yourself) after the manner of 
men’ {lit. ‘ walk a walking like men's’). 
<we a ^ so ^ ave f° u Sbt hundreds of fights/ 
* he prated so much boastful nonsense/ 

I^Lj j^\ ‘he sat like a gentleman * {lit. ‘he sat the 

sitting of a gentleman’). 


348. Double Accusative.’— Many verbs (chiefly causatives 
derived from transitive verbs) take two objective complements 
in the Accusative , generally either both of the person, or 
one of the person and the other of the thing. In such eases 
the personal object more commonly precedes the other, and 
is defined by the postposition the second Accusative 
being put in the Nominative foim: e.g . 

& <uij ‘he was teaching his class Arith¬ 

metic/ 

put this dress on him/ 

,—; r 3l>» LT-JJcj he would have got my lord (hus- 

band) released from prison/ 

W4VJr in what religion is it permitted to 

o 

make God’s servants eat a dog's 
leavings/ 
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Rem, The Nom. form of the Accusative may, under certain circum¬ 
stances, stand first: as *1 showed him that bag* 

(cf. § ,271); and occasionally both Accusatives may be defined by £: 
as L;J ^ j^ c=^ zA *he gave his 

brother’s portion to his (the brother’s) daughterbut such examples 
are of rare occurrence, and must not be taken as a rule: even in this 
instance it would be perfectly correct to say In- 

examples like the following, which are cited by Forbes’s followers to 
show that both objects maj- be defined by the case of the second noun 
is not the Accusative (j but the Dative of purpose (J 

y O 9 y . 9 9 y ^ 9 y t 

US j (Jib jX-j! p ^ despatched the other to 

call him;’ fxiA f ,^_S 9 b f jU 'they took the prince 

out to stroll in the garden and even in such eases the recurrence of 
f is now generally avoided by the use of one of the postpositions ,_jLJ , 
jjk-:',, etc., with the genitive, in place of the dative: as ilo 

JU. 

349. Factitive Accusative. —Verbs signifying to make, 
appoint, call, name, and the like, ami those verbs which 
signify an act that takes place in the mind JbJl 

verbs of the heart, as the native grammarians term them), 
such as lib ‘to find,’ UjU- ‘to think or deem,’ ‘to 

think or imagine,’ and the like, take, besides the object 
(Accusative) itself, the Accusative of a substantive or 
adjective which constitutes a predicate of the object , and 
serves to complete the notion of the verb. In such cases 
the object (or first Accusative) is frequently defined by the 
postposition f, and thus the concord between it and the 
predicative noun (the second Accusative), if it be an adjec¬ 
tive or participle, is disturbed, the predicative adjective 
remaining in the uninflected form of the singular, even 
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though the object (Acc.) with which it is connected be 
plural; the verb also (if the tense be one composed of the 
passive participle) being constructed impersonally (see 
§ 338): as 


JS bbo L*/l ,—> \ 

Sr 

V , Cy 90 - ' 

u) & =r=^ o^* 

^ Sr 1 / 


L5V 




<_rr* b>- ^ c^'olc *, 

t_5* U"i 




.(jWI 


* to make an evil the means of good/ 
‘ he has made it such a curiosity/ 

( I found him very meek/ 

* I perceive you (to ho) sad. 

‘ it is proper that he call that person 
the builder of the work/ 

* any one whom I heard of (as) a 

doctor of religion/ 

‘ they deem thi3 practice cleverness/ 

* he can make this woman well.’ 

‘ he made all the carts stationary/ 


350. But both Accusatives may have the nominative 
form, in which case, if the second is an adjective or parti¬ 
ciple that inflects, it agrees in gender and number with 
the first (the object): 1 as 


1 It is noteworthy that Forbes’s remarks on this point, although too briefly put, are 
perfectly sound; aiul yet succeeding grammarians, who generally follow his teaching 
without question, have in this instance thought proper to depart from it:—“When 
.adjectives ending in a are separated from their substantives, they not unfrequently 
become petrified as it were by being drawn towards a verb, and thus forming with it 
•a sort of compound, lose their capability of change,” is the teaching of Professor 
Monicr Williams (Hindustani Grammar , p. 93).—“Adjectives are often combined 
with verbs; if the verb is neuter they agree with the nominative f but if active, they 
remain in the masculine singular,” is Mr. Dowson’s rule (Urdu Grammar, p. 141). 
Not only are these rules wrong as regards the conception of the adjective spoken of, 
and its relation to the verb and the object, but they serve clearly to show that both 
these grammarians have failed to perceive that it is the use of the particle £ with the 
object that disturbs the concord between this and the predicative adjective* 
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^Ljrj \±j\ ^La&j UU.) ‘consider his harm your (own) harm.’ 
unir lyl ' ‘ you have made your face black.* 

j* lJj*£ Lgf*\* ‘ stop the cart.* 

l5 ^*^ 1 be keeps no one's difficulties un¬ 

removed.' 

- . o # . O. 9 f 

^Lr hfjjt be satisfies (makes complete) his 

wants.' 

^ J 4 do not accumulate {lit. make collected, 

}jz j or l n one place) more than (is) 

necessary of this world's things.' 

C^l^i j)\ j&\) <-£ having erected (various kinds of small 

jy <=ryy and large, poled and pole-less) tents 
outside the city.' 

Hem. a. It will be perceived from the above examples that it is the 
use of the Dative form of the Accusative that disturbs the concord 
between the object and the predicative adjective or participle. 
Similarly the concord between an adjective or participle and its substan¬ 
tive is always broken when the substantive is in the Dative form of the 
Accusative, but in no other case. Of the pronominal Accusatives, both 
bein g originally Dative forms, the second (^—^sr*, <_£sc’, etc.) 
would likewise appear to affect the concord similarly to the first (espe- 
cially if it be the object of a fe l lc kalb) : e.g . c= -£jp* con¬ 
sider me (the princess) arrived/ But we also find * make 

it (l»-the tea) strong,' although the correctness of this seems questionable. 

Hem. b. Most of the so-called Nominal verbs come under the class 
noticed above, and hence the Accusative governed by them is commonly 
put in the Dative form, and the verb in the Past Tenses (if transitive) 
is constructed impersonally. 

351. In the passive of the verbs of the last class the 
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direct object becomes the subject, the indirect object 
remaining in the Dative form of the Accusative: e.g. 

‘ if the two be compared ’(lit /if compari¬ 
son be made in reference to the two’). 
\4j& ‘it is right that he be called the builder 

of the work’ (lit. ‘that builder of tho 
work be said in reference to him ’). 
\y~i \j £ * that I be secured from punishment 

lbyher* pending the time of appeal/ 


ti. Tiie Ablative. 

352. The Ablative postposition ^ designates: 

l) Departure from a place, or from beside a person ; as 
f±s>- ^ 6 starting from Delill; 5 fj ^ ££a£ 

l 5* 4 the telegraph (electric) wire is working 

from Calcutta to Peshawar; 5 Lf ^ c he de¬ 
parted from my presence; 5 <-Jy& ^Sjo , Jj\ c->T 

‘your Honour (you) turned from us to them. 5 Hence it 
is used: 

a) With verbs (participles, verbal adjectives) that 
convey the idea of separation, departure , being free , removing r 
liberating , guarding , concealing , flight , caution , abstinence , 
avoidance , holding oneself aloof from a person or thing, 
frightening away , encountering , self-defence , forbidding , 
hindering , depriving , and the like; and, in general, to 
express the doing of something towards or m respect to 
another; as 

loy& -fsr* he separated (himself) from me/ 

' when we came out from the city/ 
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UdL 




f> t . 

>1 he took the cup from my hand.’ 


\jb 




when he finished (ceased from) 




this discourse/ 

in order that he himself should be 
clear of fault/ 


kjSLsr* 


cr? O** 






99 M ° 


b 

i 

. . v 

* < “" : V U M ^ 


u> 

■\ c_- js\ 



o\j^\ ^ \J 



cr? uyj J (** 

c/ 

U j* f-~3 



1 


- er? 


«=?y> cA$\p- L5?/ ^ 
^ fcp jJU <--> 

UwjI c *J\ £ c JLa>l>. 


be pleased to save me from this 
punishment.’ 

it is not right to keep a secret 
from friends.* 

nothing remains hidden from him/ 

to veil the eyes from (connive at) 
their faults.* 

I refrained from evil-speaking.* 

‘ both of us fled from there.* 

it is right to abstain from this 
matter.* 

f it is proper to hold oneself aloof 
from such a person.* 
to be on one’s guard against such 
things.* 

1 1 fought with him well.* 

< any one who prevents his desire 
from being fulfilled.* 

* he should so deal with them.’ 

‘ I will treat you so well (will 
pursue such a course of conduct 
towards you)/ 


p\£ \J ^ cr-fry* * what concern have I with share 

and portion?* 


18 
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b) with verbs which signify revealing, knowing , informing y 
asking , and the like; for in these verbs is implied the idea 
of the removal of a covering, real or figurative: as 

^ cub -vi i ^ is revealed by (is evident from)) 

liis words/ 

{j*** cr 5 \jA 1 acquaint us also with the circum¬ 

stance/ 

V J «-"!> yJ>J «* cub ij*\ ‘noone was cognizant of this matter/ 

? ( ° t * . 4 

cr? nor had he any knowledge of the 

worship of God/ 

b\f\ b 4 having become acquainted with 

these matters/ 

‘ he said to (or told) me/ 
jjjj ,J_ a Li jb * the king asked the wazlr/ 

^Lj ^ I will explain (it) to your honour/ 

A 

^ i c x ° C ~ t 

Jb b^S yoy .fs- 5 ^ luI I have something to say (represent) 

to you/ 

Hem. The verbs and bJy are also connected with the dative, 
the latter commonly. 


c). With verbs signifying, giving up in despair , abandon¬ 
ing, neglecting , denying , ability to dispense tvith a thing y 

disgust , satiety , and other such verbs as imply the notion 
of turning away : as 

(j^L# cr* ‘having despaired of life/ 

‘ having relinquished hope (washed his hands) 
of hi3 life/ 

l abandon (the idea of shedding) his blood/ 
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Jili (-m? < j+s r- 9 c iUj * why are you unmindful of the 

wrong-doing of the world?’ 

yi>cr*' kJ) * they will refuse to obey (will rebel 

against) this decree.’ 

^ JL* <-£ Li J * I was able to dispense with worldly 
wealth.’ 

* being disgusted with it.’ 

z-jj*c~3 -fsr* *' are y° u so 800n weary of me ? ’ 

\j£ LUtJu Jl* 1 to be averse to worldly wealth/ 

d) With verbs signifying to surpass one : as 

^ «-£ * he surpassed all the merchants of 

LT <J_ that place/ 


Rem . But the Locative is sometimes used : e.g. 
Lf he even surpassed his father/ 






e) With verbs signifying coming in contact, } meeting > 
and uniting , or connecting : as 

\£j JS>Jjb ^ <-^1 ‘i tied it to my body/ 

\pb ^ * the horse was tied to a peg/ 

/ "i* M • | 9 £ ' s 

ij+to j ex? they are connected with the brain/ 

JZj 1 having knocked against (come in 

contact with) a stone/ 

b I / <~X? cr? U* ^ \jrr+ * I came as far as this for the: 

purpose of meeting him.’ 

CuliJLi ^ j£ *1 will see (meet) him to-morrow/ 
^ CXj) <J_bl jfc * Socrates married a shrew ’ {lit. ‘a 

^ Lw long-tongued woman’). 
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2 ) Tlio point of time at which an act or state has com¬ 
menced : e.g. 

^ * from morn to eve.' 

^b ^ jjJLj- from childhood he has had this 

same taste.’ 

t_? J^ ^ ~T * discontinue (it) from this date.’ 

Similarly, when an expired portion of time is spoken of, 
it is used to signify for such-and-such a time : as 

Zj he has been absent for three days. 

^b c-j CUJu* * f° r 801110 time past I have felt an 

inclination.* 


3 ) The origin and source of a thing, and the reason why 
a thing is done: as 1 ' > 

cri i gpj** ‘ he was perplexed by my aotion *■ 

(‘his perplexity proceeding from*''' 
or being caused by, it ’). 

j'} ifs he became much ashamed in conso¬ 

le r oU quence of what he said.’ 

* Man’s life lasts through eating and 
drinking.* 

9 9 ( ' , 

L5^ cr> he is pleased with us. 

^b jUui ‘the harm which springs from 

' disorder.’ 


. 9<s . t # ^ ' 

^b tf^b ^ hence it is perceived.’ 

^ ° o 

^b C± J\ ‘they begin to bear ill-will towards 

them.’ 

9 c 

^ £j\j ^havingrecreated himself with music.' 
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cz* 4 4r*j * disturbed by the vicissitudes of 

fortune/ 

^ l-Jl-M he is weeping through fear of you/ 
^Ujfc ^ c -jj* <=rp^ * this alone is our real motive in 

issuing them/ 

4) The relation between the act and the instrument with 
which, or the means by which, it is performed: as—• 

CP \ 9 

^ ^4 <nor would it open with any other key/ 

^ ^i\ * see with your own eyes/ 

<4 ^ c= Lm^ 4 * that hy their means he might make 

\ agricultural implements/ 

jji) ^ 1 ^ l )ot water ’ (whereas 

^ JL» implies ‘ pour 

water into the pot till it becomes 

ML 9 ). 

When the noun in the Ablative denotes a person , and 
the verb is neuter or causative , the instrument passes into 
as 

✓ . 9 9 o 9 t ' 9 ( 

jyos <-^5 -jj sr* I have committed a fault ( a fault 
has proceeded from me’). 

yb J j+sSj ^ 4 *at night-time I was unable to make 

any arrangement/ 

* I am haying my boy taught Arabic 
' ' by the Maulavx/ 

Rem . In Hindi ^ in connection with passive verbs also designates 
the agent of an act; as ^ *Ravan was killed by 

Ham: but this construction is not common in Urdu. 
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5 ) It is used with verbs signifying to barter or exchange , 
indicate that with which exchange is made: as 

^ ^ ijJlsr ‘I exchanged my goods 

for articles pertaining to that country’ (lit. ‘with my 
goods I exchanged articles pertaining to that country ’). 

6) The mode or manner of an action: as 

iiis-1L. jjc. ‘be pleased to observe (them) with attention 

(attentively).’ 

li'l ‘ he conducts himself with humility.’ 

^A bjA IduJ 'it is produced in great abundance.’ 

7) The quality of a person or thing, in which case it is 
generally connected with an adjective: as 

‘ naked of body (naked-bodied).’ 

9 9 t . ( ( 

with sound legs’ ( sound as regards 
the legs *). 

c 

^ ^ sharp (experienced) in business 

transactions.* 


C 

Hem . The Locative also may be used to indicate a quality: as ^ua:>> 
‘big in body (big-bodied);* ‘nimble in 

motion, quick of movement.* 


8) The distance from, ox proximity to , a person, place, or 
thing, and priority in point of time } after words denoting 
distance or priority : as 

s 9 9 . t . . 

^ it is far from this place.* 

Jp ^ j ‘ there was a tiger not far from there/ 



JiLc ‘it is far from (diametrically opposed 


to) reason/ 
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^ Jljad * to pass beyond the stage (bounds) 
of moderation/ 

^ cj^ before, or previous to, beginning/ 

J \ or C= L^ ^ (ci^j) \j»\ * previous to this time/ 

Similarly Lf } jJl <--> ‘he went in through the door;’ 

S!& «--> 1 he came out through the door.’ 


9) The difference between two persons or things that 
are compared with each other: as 

ijp* JLr 5 1/: cr* c )y <sr? c=H^ th e ,re is a great difference between 

saj’ing and doing/ 

c?> ij»\ \j»\ * what resemblance is there between 
this and that? * (‘ none whatever; 
they are quite different/) 

Hence the use of the Ablative in forming comparatives 
and superlatives. 


Hem. The Locative may also be used to express the difference between 
two persons or things: e.g. ^ Jj\i \*j ( j~* cr urr* * an< * 
similarly, it may be used to foim comparatives and superlatives. 


10 ) The relation which subsists between the part and 
the tvhole, the species and the genus , the family or race and 
a member thereof: as 

ys> 3 ^ * you are not of our body/ 

^ /this person.is an Englishman (one 

of the English people)/ 

Rem. The compound postposition ( j r ^ is also commonly employed 
tc express the same relation: as c^ULc if* 

^ his mother came of the stock of the doctors of 

the religion of Zoroaster/ Similarly, with the Locative postposition 
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alone: ^b*^ * a Ba S e °f th* 

family of Lokman was present/ 


ll) The definition or explanation of a general or uni¬ 
versal by a special or particular : as 

‘God has given him ease in every 

" ■" 9 ' , 

^ ^ tfj l£$ way, — e.g. wealth, money, etc. ' 

j%j ^.Jb t-J: jijS? ^j*g>- 1 i n respect of what thing do they pride 

^ ^y^Jj b ^ e^cl js~> b <-*0 themselves, — strength, courage* 

bravery ? 


Bern, The Locative is often similarly used : e.g . ^ ^ 

jj b jjj * in respect of what thing are you wanting—- 
power, money ? ’ 


12) Companionship or connection , being equivalent to the 
postposition ^‘L» with a genitive: as 


cr 5 Jbj ^ ate b rea d with curry/ 

jT ^ ^b*U ^yy ‘you are come with much baggage/ 

cr 3 k^biJb 1 (that) is connected with (concerns) my 
destiny/ 


Item. a. is sometimes used in the sense ofp* or Joe: as JL> 

^ crJjAb from (upon, after) the passing of this year (when this 

year has passed)/ 


Bern. b. The Ablative postposition, like that of the Dative, is- 
frequently not expressed, especially in idiomatic phrases: e.g . ^Jc 
‘in this way/ ^Jb ‘ in every way/^^^ ‘from house to house/ 
-£>bb ^jy^’bb ‘ from hand to hand/ La ^lb A l^b J A ‘neither 

seen with the eyes, nor heard with the ears / and similarly after many 
nouns which are used as adverbial postpositions ( cj § 236 et seq ). 
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353. The postposition is often combined with the 
Locative postpositions ^which then have the force 
of substantives: as 

Dib ‘ he came out from the inside of the 

house (he came out of the house).' 
bio' <--> * he called out from inside the house/ 

<-~5 *from the midst of (from among, of) 

^ O 9 - # C ** 

jj] all human qualities, generosity i& 

the noblest and the best* (cf. 
§ 350, 10, Item.). 

ij 1 he fell from (fell off) the top of the 
house.* 

Similarly ^^>b ‘from the outside,’ ‘from without;’ 
c-j c _i^L ‘from the front,’ ‘from before.’ 

vii. The Locative. 

354. The Locative postpositions are and^, which 
denote, as a rule, essentially distinct relations and ideas, 
and are therefore better noticed separately. 

355. shows, in general, that one thing is actually in 
the midst of another, entirely surrounded by it. Hence— 

l) It indicates rest in a place or during a time , and motion 
into a place : as ^ ‘ in the houseJL> ‘ in this 
same year;’ ^^ ij ‘he went into the city;’ ^ 
u?* J! or* ‘they (the bees) return to the 

hive.’ This signification is then transferred to the rela¬ 
tion subsisting between any two things, the one of which 
is regarded as the place in which the other is, or happens, 
or into which it goes or is put: as 
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cP* 

\J~* eS^I 

(jr» ‘—•"iV i 

. — A f 

VJ u^* 
jV a** 

u)Z> i tr**J C "‘* ! V’ •£ 

ljlii! czz^j rf 'jp 

#-mi ls>- 

, fO . J> C, . x o. 

(or ^•*>-‘# |*o ,-i-fj i 

^ ^^ er*^ ^ 


1 in the season of youth/ 

‘ in the mean time/ 

* in a little while/ 

‘ in an easterly direction/ 

‘ what gentleness there is in their 
disposition ! 9 

‘ he came to (recovered) his senses/ 

‘ mix it in water* (or, according to 
our idiom, * with water *). 

* that they will not become polluted 

(by being mixed up) in filth/ etc. 

' you lavished treasure in the path of 
(for the sake of) God/ 

1 they become entangled in (fall into) 
deceit/ etc. 

‘they are occupied in (discharging) 
their duties/ 

4 that they labour earnestly in (behalf 
of) the good repute of their master/ 


. 9 <*) 9 9 f 

Rem . It is sometimes idiomatically omitted; iyfc c oi ^ he got 

A P t ( 

into (a state of) anger (became angry)iy& he got into 

a rage; ’ JLi * in that year; ’ A ‘ in these days.’ 


2) It is often used in the sense of the synonymous 
words and signifying among, between, and 

hence occurs in connection with verbs signifying to unite , 
reconcile, separate, discriminate, and the like: e.g. 

£1* * the princess was not among them/ 
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Sjjb d J2S* ‘dissensions will surely spring up 

among them/ 

ij+a u jx>- d utf ' ma( * e P eaco between men and 

^ the Jinn/ 

^SjL z*\ •£* ‘discriminate between truth and 

falsehood.* 

Jij3 Li ‘ what difference is there between 

him and me?* 


3) It indicates the subject or thought of conversation, 
that in which these move: as 

‘he writes about (or respecting) 
himself.* 

iiU fj*\ ‘(you) should consult (some one) 
c JLfcU- about (or in) this case.* 

^rl * (I) thought much about this.* 

Hence it is used in stating the subject of a book or 
chapter: as 

U?* 4?^ con9U ttation of (held by) the animals/ 

4 J ^Lj ‘ On Morality/ 

4) It is used (like the Ablative), in connection with an 
adjective, to indicate the quality of a person or thing: as 

pv+zr ' big ia body/ 

‘ quick or fleet in (of) action/ 


5) It is employed in the comparison of an object with 
several others, governing the thing with which comparison 
is made: as 



‘ he is the biggest of all the bees (is big com¬ 
pared with all the other bees).* 
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jjac! j~i t _ rr * L» ‘it is the greatest luminary of all 

the seven planets.’ 

6) It is used absolutely with an adjective or substantive 
(in the manner of the Ablative Absolute of the Latin), to 
express a state or circumstance : as 

U ^ v./ ' c as if I entered Paradise alive 9 (lit. 

‘being in a living state’). 

In such cases the postposition ijr . and the participle 
are generally understood. 


7) It indicates the price or cost of a thing: as 

<■_jVA‘ how much did this book cost ? ’ {cf. § 326, 334). 

/ X t 

8) It is used to define or explain a general or universal 
by a special or particular : as 

JJJ; i * n res P ec fc of what are yon lacking 

jj V. —power or wealth, etc. ? ’ (cf. 352, 

11, and i? 'em.) 


9) It denotes the relation subsisting between the part 
and the whole, the species and the genus , etc.: as 

U uv ^ ‘ 'a sage of the house of Lbkman was 

(dyyy) present’ (cf. § 349, 10, and Rem.). 

10) It is commonly used (instead of the Ablative, 
§ 352, c) to indicate that one thing is close by, or in contact 
with another, and hence it is construed with verbs signify¬ 
ing to adhere , attach or connect : as 

c£ {JO* the pieces of diamond stuck to the 


flesh.’ 


‘they will attach the sign of the 

• ^ v - . 

<-Soj^S masculine to the verb. 
jJfcJub ij** <£ ‘fasten the bucket to the string.* 
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Rem . The postpositions and y are sometimes interchanged : 
+g. y yf c — 1 the b°ok is a t home’ (where y y^); 

jjAj \y£ * raiment on (his) body* (where jj^=y). Similarly 
is sometimes used in place of ^ and y : as y&Jub 
4 tie (it) to the tree; * ^jy c _ 1 how much did the book 

i 

cost ? * But in such cases the postposition for which (ory) stands 
may always take its place; nor is it at all necessary that a verb of 
motion should precede the noun governed by (or y). We may 
say LiT & yT, meaning y^ i he went to his house; ’ but £ is 

not used for, and therefore could not take the place of y or in 

such sentences as, lo y i-Sj'3J^ =£ yt^ ‘—^T when he came to the 
gate of the city;’ Ls* cL- ^'he took me into 

(inside) a house.’ 

350. y {= yj\), over, above, upon, is used— 

l) In its original local sense, to denote higher clcva J 
lion : as 

^yiiyy byy the bird was sitting on a tree.* 

y he was mounted on a horse.* 

ji ^ i n ^ eaven (above).* 

c j$oJ jiyaS lLSo^ y jlyJ <-3_ ‘ I saw a picture on the wall.* 

The same sense is further exemplified in: 

*j ‘he was standing by the side of the 
tank’ (because a person standing by 
a tank rises above the level of it). 

\^Lj y ijif ‘ I was seated at the door/ 

y t at (the distance of) a k'os or so/ 

c 5\5»- L£^yy Jb>- * if their condition be reflected on/ 

U Joj jj ‘to keep the eye on moderation.* 
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\jjZ tery ‘he attends to his affairs himself.* 

b l+jf ji" \j&} 1 1° s ^ a ^ e life something (play 

for life).* 

Ji JU- ‘have pity on our state.* 

\J J J j~*t\ ‘he did not act upon it.* 

3 ^ 4 wonderful and strange events befell 

me (passed over me).* 

jb ‘ having become acquainted with my 
folly.* 

* & t 

ji O.N at the appointed time.* 

2) To indicate an act or feeling directed against an 
object, or towards it, with a view to getting possession 
of it: as 

j). ‘ they attacked the enemy (made an 

attack upon him).* 

p 

(they) rushed upon him.* 

✓ - # * > t 

^ ji -fs* he is angry with me.* 

t I f £ £ m p 

b b jj c the cause of displeasure with you. 

VP Pa * he urged the horse against him/ 

by> ‘ ^ c y desire 1° lay hands on his 

earnings/ 

JijV (j»\ ‘ to be infatuated with this life of a 
b^i> few days/ 

ly* ;j*\ f he became enamoured of her.* 

3) To indicate a debt tliat is due, and a duly that is 
incumbent upon one: as 

^ **., * , 

. I ara 1° debt (a debt is upon me).* 
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ijbjSji it is incumbent on them/ 

uorljjy £j^ >- * what God has made obligatory on 

Uf them/ 

4) To denote the distinction or superiority that one thing: 
enjoys over another: as 

ji Nature precedes (is above) Art. 

£ Jj ^£ LjJ * they prefer the life of this world 

^ o 

cr sj J ^ 5 ^ji to the life to come/ 

5) To indicate the position in which (the ground on 
which) a person or tiling stands in respect of origin , custom, 
education , business , etc.: c.g. 

cr ib > i? «-S Ju <= y» men conform to the ways of their 

jj-jfc c lyt> s* kings/ 

\&*j j) j\ji Jy ,—ijl ^jUu3l ‘ man does not abide by his promise/ 

li l^-oL-s government is based (turns) upon 
justice/ 

ji * every individual thing reverts to 

its original/ 

cg-JU- ^£ J \sxs\ * when desire exists in (shall conform 

jj to) a state of moderation/ 

6) To denote tne cause of or reason for an action: as 

\£$ on accoun ^ °f (through) that same 
covetousness (of mine)/ 

<~~£ (jwu]. * because of this saying of mine/ 

i£}\ ji U^ ‘ t° r what offence did you beat these* 

poor creatures ?* 

j* <X ££ 1 she used to be perplexed (to account) 

, £>j tor my fulfilling my promise/ 

V' 
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7} To show the rule or standard according to which 
something is done: as 

jj jyts ‘ after a proper manner.’ 

1 according to his wonted custom. 
j) ‘ according to the rules of philosophy. 1 


8) It is sometimes used as equivalent to tlie Persian 
phrases b, b, = in spite of notwithstanding: as 

p* ^blj \ * notwithstanding so much wisdom.' 
y (j+A ^ 5^1 in spite of this carefulness of his. 

Item . a . The postposition ‘along with’ is also employed in 

this sense, and when so used always precedes the pronoun it governs 
in the genitive : e g . ^ : j^\ D> *• £ fyA. ‘ notwith¬ 

standing this (fact) that he himself be small and powerless.* 

Item. b. y , like the postpositions of the other cases, is often idiom- 

y « » i . .»* / vt % ' 

aticully omitted: e g. ^J\ at this same time; j&j 

9 . y ( ** t m # ** 

I have fallen under its (evil) eye (it, the snake, has 
marked me out for its victim)U3 * be began setting 

upon me ’ {lit. ‘ falling on my head ’). In every instance however of 
-<t postposition being understood, the noun governed by it (if capable 
of inflection) takes the inflected form. 


Item. c. Cfj or to, up to, as far as, is erroneously included 

by some grammarians among the postpositions of the Locative. It 
designates, properly, the limit attained by a thing , or an action, whether 
that limit be includ d or not; as ^ * from Peshawar 

to Kalkatta (Calcutta) UT J ‘come as far as my shop;’ 

Cfj ‘to such an extent, to this degree.' If it be desired to 
indicate that both limits are actually included, the past conjunctive 
participle signifying takmg, including, is put after the noun in the 
Ablative; asc^b dcr? J'i ‘from the branches to the leaves 
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inclusive. Tak is sometimes used in the sense of and <^3^3 : as 

d <=^ d d/ j 

crrt^ ~T - <—>c> L -- ^d U bjLJ^>- - crd * an( * 7 our 
contending {lit. in that you contended) for long days to acquire lands 
and gardens, (your) violently usurping the rights of (other) people, 
(your) forgeries, (your) frauds—all were unto (for) this day/ 


viii. The Vocative. 

357. The Vocative case indicates the object addressed: 
it therefore stands in no connection with other words in a 
sentence. Its position is usually at the beginning of the 
sentence. 

Hem. According to the view of native grammarians however, what 
we call the Vocative is really the indirect object of a suppressed verb: 
e.g . ^ j] is regarded by them as equivalent to 

£ ‘ I call the man.’ 

358. The Vocative is often introduced by an interjec¬ 
tion : as i^ ‘ O friend! ’ ,1 1 0 boy ! ’ but if no 

particular stress is laid on the address, the interjection 
may be omitted: e.g. ‘ boy ! ’ ‘ gentlemen! ’ }J \>_ 

‘ O friends! ’ 

359. An adjective (genitive, possessive pronoun) quali 

fying a noun in the Vocative is also put in the Vocative: 
as J*J ^J\ 1 0 my darling!’ ,_/! ‘O servant 

of God!’ 

360. Some nouns occur chiefly in the Vocative case: 

as U# ‘ brother! ’ L.^ and C 1 sister 1 ’ ^U ‘ 0 mother! ’ 
l)U ‘father!’ U L^ ‘0 friend or master! ’ The last of these 
occurs in other eases also: e.g. <—$> uW ‘both 

husband and wife were (there).’ 


19 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ADJECTIVES. 

I. THE ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVE. 

361. The ordinary rules for the construction of the 
Adjective have been laid down in the preceding para¬ 
graphs (274, 280-282, 291, 292, 294, 349, 350, 359). 
The following are of a more special character. 

362. Two adjectives that are attributives to one sub¬ 

stantive are commonly connected by asyndeton, after the 
manner of substantives and verbs: e.g. ^\jj 
‘ragged old garments;’ ‘from small 

(and) big boys.’ 

363. An adjective (generally masculine ) may be used 
without a substantive to denote things or persons: e.g. 

e-j o;: <■— !$> -£ t»j ‘ from the good and evil of the time.’ 

in the opinion of the wise * 

JU- * the condition of certain sick persons 

is such/ 

^ * small and great made rejoicings/ 

S64. a. The adjective ji> ‘full,’ approximates closely to 
the character of a postposition. It governs a noun in the 
Formative, and either precedes or follows it, more 
commonly the latter: e.g. 
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I# jJU (or j£ = jjjjJL* \j, or jjjjuJl ) 4 to the utmost (full 

extent) of one’s power, as far as possible/ 

j*£. ( = jA& w) in (for) a whole life-time, 
d-w ‘ a bellyful/ 

a. Its signification, when it comes after the substantive, 
is sometimes that of as far or much as, or sufficient for 
( = the Persian f., see § 91, 3, Rem.) : c.g. 

U*£ ‘ a ^ 0U ^» or as ^ ar as a &°* 9 (whereas 
j# would always imply 'a 
full kos'). 

{j»\ -ejpr ^ * that there be n °l as rouch as a kauri 
(not a particle) of falsehood in it/ 
\yS ‘ cloth sufficient for a cap/ 

3G5. a. The adjective L ‘like’ is placed after nouns 
(substantives, adjectives, pronouns) to denote similitude, 
and inflects like the genitive case-sign to agree in gender 
and number with the object compared: as 

‘a lion-like man’(‘a man bold as a lion’). 

S'} (j-j oJ ‘ a fairy-like girl.’ 

- o ** ^ ^ 

1 BOme black-like (or blackish) object 
is visible/ 


Bern . An attributive adjective or a demonstrative pronoun may 
precede the substantive, the pronoun (see next para.) being put in the 
Formative: e.g . 

L i ‘like a raging elephant; 4 

L» js\£y~s (j») ‘like that merchant/ 

b. When it follows a pronoun, it governs it in the Forma¬ 
tive (cf. § 376): e*g. 

Lj ^ssr ‘ a wise man like theo/ 
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LS cr? -£^* ^ that you restored to life a dead man 

like me/ 

<--! ^ar three darweshes afflicted like thee. 

«. The Genitive, inasmuch as it possesses the character 
of (and is by origin) an Adjective, may also be followed 
by L, forming with it a kind of compound adjective : e.g. 

"a term like a tiger’*’ ('a tiger-like 
form ’). 

Jls*- ^its case is similar to that of bodily 
exercise/ 

^ 5 —“ J ^ Jic ‘understandingand judgment like ours/ 

<?. The compound with L may also be employed ad¬ 
verbially and substantively: as 

—J^ lUoI ^ all men are not alike/ 

\y L» s Jj* y i you also were lying like a corpse/ 

1/ Joj L lL£/ ^ ‘ something like a light (a light-like) 

appeared at a distance/ 

9 f, o of 

-fsr l£ y C&j \£~»\ ‘ his colour and complexion became 

LSyb something quite different, and shed! 

something like the slough of a 
snake’ (lit. * a snake-slough-like’). 

Rem. In place of L?, the indeclinable adjective occurs 

/ 9 . 9 u 

occasionally in the older literature: e.g. ^sf? . 

We may here point out that instead of c=r .^ssr, the reading of 
Forbes’s Bag 9 bahdr (ed. 1856, page 68) is j L: which is 

absolutely meaningless. At page 203 also of the same edition we find 
L. \j*+, which is very extraordinary; for it is evident that the 
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speaker means to say “ afflicted like me," and therefore the reading 
should be L> . Some grammarians, strange to say, receive 
Forbes’ version as oorrect, and translate it “ distress like mine.” We 
need hardly point out that can never mean “ distress,” and that 
if the speaker had meant to imply “distress like mine,” he would have 
said JsJ Lj W*- 

3G6. The adverbial affix U, which is added to adjectives 
alone (most commonly to adjectives of quantity ), and indi¬ 
cates a great or small degree of a quality, etc., is generally 
confounded with the adjective of similitude , although the 
two words are quite distinct both as to origin and significa¬ 
tion (§§ 48, 49, and 50, Rem.). As both are similarly 
constructed, it may sometimes happen that the context 
alone must be looked to, to determine whether similitude 
or degree is implied; but this can only occur when the 
adjective to which L- is joined is one of quality: e.g. L SIT 
may signify black-like , or blackish , or very black , though 
the last is the more common signification. When however 
it is connected with an adjective of quantity , L> is almost 
invariably the adverb of degree: e.g. c=> ‘ a groat 

many horses;’ ^for a trifling fault;’ >j3 

‘ a trivial matter.’ 

367. a. The rules for the formation of comparatives and 
superlatives, and the various methods of intensifying an 
adjective, have been laid down in §§ 47 and 48. 

h. Persian and Arabic comparatives and superlatives 
are of common occurrence: e.g.^Jt-^' jCj ‘the better (or 
best) course;’ ^ tiff ‘with the least attention.’ 
The Arabic superlative, whether constructed with a 
masculine or feminine noun in Urdu, always takes the 
masculine form. ‘ 
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II. NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

368. The following rules relate to the Cardinal numbers 
alone ; there being nothing special in the construction of 
the Ordinals beyond what has been already noticed (§ 55 
ct scq.). 

369. The cardinal numbers usually precede the noun 
with which they are connected, and this may be put in 
the singular or the plural, according to the following rules: 

1) If the noun denote money , measure or quantity , time, 
distance, direction , manner, or if it be one which is used as 
a collective numeral (like the English brace, pair, head, 
etc.), as \jp>~ ‘a pair,’ ‘a rein,’‘a chain,’ 

*£, string or file,’ it is commonly put in the singular ; but 
the verb forming its predicate is generally plural: e.g. 

eir’b!?* ^ ‘ one thousand ashrafl (gold-mohurs) 4 
y <a bag of four thousand rupees.’ 

* a piece (of cloth) of twenty yards/ 

* a field of ten blghds, 9 

^ ^ * after two or three gharU / 

^ the course of two or three days.’ 

‘in three weeks/ 

‘ for the space of three months/ 

-$5L» ‘up to (the age of) sixty years/ 
l .Jje { j 1 ^ ‘from three sides/ 

5 J ‘ from two directions/ 

* by two means/ 
j jLi jL- ‘ of four kinds/ 
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^ # ^ftcon hundred chain of elephants f (compare 
the English “ fifteen hundred head of cattle”). 
^ Jisj y ‘nine hundred string (file) of burden-bearing 

J, uPy camels.’ 

U*\j * t en re ^ n (*•*• ten) 'Irak horses.* 

Rem. The plural also is occasionally used when the noun denotes 
money: as ‘ forty ashrafU and in this case, when 

the noun is put in the singular, the verb also is sometimes singular, 
L5^ * there were {lit. was) two hundred and fifty 

ashrafl / 

2) In all other cases the plural is more commonly 
employed, though the noun may be put in the singular: 
the predicate however is usually put in the plural: as 

3 ‘ a lakh of horses/ 

S O | # # 

there are two things (lit. thing) 
in man.* 

clX/ y*> l iXd * with one hundred and one men/ 
jjjjb ‘two or three (a few) words/ 

o 

jU- ‘ four or five trays/ 

U£ L* ‘ ( l ues ^ °f tour things/ 

‘ he w rote two lines/ 

y J| 9 m. ^9 f 

t—^ two drops of tears fell.' 

0 -~i> (or * there are thirty-nine bullets.* 

370. The higher cardinal numbers, when used as 
collective substantives , are put in the Formative plural, and 
the noun denoting the things thus vaguely enumerated 
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follows in the plural or the singular, according to the 
preceding rules: e.g. 




J[j}J ‘hundredsof fights’ (properly, 4 fights 

in hundreds’). 

* thousands of elephants.' 

( l» J , ' ? t 

cL L_<J curiosities (to the value) of lakhs 

of rupees/ 

c/ o f 0 ^ 

i jji? XjI ‘ laklls (of men) will die in con¬ 

sequence of his tyranny.’ 


371. Similarly when the cardinal numbers (generally) 
are connected with some definite or specific object, they 
are used as collective substantives, and put in the Formative 
plural, to indicate that all or the whole of the objects 
enumerated are included ; while the noun denoting these 
objects may be put in the singular (efi § 369, 2) : e.g. 


jfiLi ‘ the whole of the forty monkeys’ 

(before mentioned). 

<J (or) * ky all °f the four mendicants/ 

(*Li>jb or) ‘ between both of the two kings/ 

ij** *into both my (two) eyes.’ 

the two states are (states) 
of evil.’ 


( j~* uy ^ the 867611 planets.’ 

^ 1 4 the whole of the eight watches’ (into 

which a day of twenty-four hours 
is divided, and hence) ‘ the whole 
twenty-four hours/ 

^ * ^ rom the f° ur quarters ’ (the 

cardinal points), 4 from all sides.’ 

jUi ^ * the P ra y ers °f ®U the five (ap¬ 

pointed) timet/ 
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Rem. These numeral forms appear to perplex the grammarians in no 
small degree. Thus we are told by one of our most recent instructors 
that “in the oblique cases plural, when the numerals are specific, the 
numeral or the noun, or both the numeral and the noun, are put in 
the oblique form: (e.g.) ^ (or) ^ 

= 1 through the forty doors/ But when the sense is not specific, the 
noun is put in the nominative plural; {e.g.) { j 1 J 

means for the space of three days;’ but c£ 

or means for the space of the three days.*” 

These rules, we may observe, are essentially wrong, and betray a total 
misconception of the nature of the numeral in the cases compared. In 
the expressions aa d ^ (the 

signification of which differs in no respect from that of 
^ and c<-£ the numer£ d is used as an adjective; 

whereas in the expressions ^ ( 4 0T ) etc., 

the numeral is used as a collective substantive f signifying * including the 
whole total of forty,’ or ‘in their whole total of forty/ etc. ; thus 
^ or ) means 4 through forty/ or 4 the forty 

doors/ according to the context; but ^ {uv\)^ or ) 
signifies ‘ through the doors in their whole total of forty/ or ‘ through 
nil the forty doors/ 
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I. THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


372. The personal pronouns are not usually expressed 
when they are the subjects of personal verbs, and are even 
often understood in other instances. But they must be 
expressed where perspicuity, contrast, or emphasis is 
required. They generally precede the verb; but they 
sometimes follow (commonly in the Imperative), espe¬ 
cially in poetry: e.g. 

-o cr 5 » how shall I leave it and go?’ 

ijjJ* ‘ should I do (it) ?’ 

J V. Jy ^ JLjl J *1 used to call to mind the saying of the wise/ 

tj ‘ rare fools are they/ 


373. Two or more pronouns forming the subjects of 
one predicate are arranged in the order of the persons 
(§ 290). The same order is commonly (though not in¬ 
variably) observed when the pronouns are in an inflected 
case: c.g. 

^£-J (jr ^ & < that that same may be a sign 
between me and thee/ 

^J the causing (of people) to laugh at 

me and you/ 

But * what difference is there between 

him and me ?* 
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374. The Genitives of the pronouns are properly 
possessive adjectives in the Nominative (§ 154), and are 
inflected accordingly. They are however frequently used 
as objective genitives: as 

1 in quest of you.’ 

‘in quest of him or it.’ 

0 9 O ^ ** 

\j~+ ‘they consider the sight of me un¬ 
lucky.’ 

S. gjjio ‘ he groped with his hands to catch 

(for the catching of) us.’ 


375. a. The place of the Accusative of the personal pro¬ 
nouns (including the Demonstrative, when it is used for the 
pronoun of the third person) is supplied by the Dative, 
either of the two forms of which may be used as a Dative or 
an Accusative; but the form which takes the postposition 
£ is that more commonly used for the Accusative: e.g. 


1)1) UT ‘our master Sindhad has called thee.* 

VjZ i she moved the cloth from (her) face 
and looked at me/ 

^9 P 

U J 1 went there with you* (‘brought 

you there’). 

jZj \ * they ate them up. 

< * f 9 .O . .Of ... 4 

\y* j+A3 this fakir became paralyzed on 

seeing her/ 

O ^ ‘ 9 

g -^a r having recognized thee.* 
j S\j ' ‘in order that they might see me/ 

j>\y% cr -£sr* deeming me dead/ 

4 ^ ow * ^ eave ^ an ^ 8°?* 

* go, having left it’). 

^ e-ZffjA ij+qj \ * on the instant of seeing them/ 
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b. If the Dative and the Accusative of a pronoun occur 
in the same sentence, the Accusative takes the postposi¬ 
tion /, and the Dative the second form: as 


t-O ci_ ,J li ‘a certain gentleman gave it (or that) 

to me.’ 


c. Similarly the second form of the Dative is used for 
the Dative or Accusative of the pronoun if, in the same 
sentence, the direct or indirect object of the verb is a 
noun constructed with £: e.g. 

‘ I have entrusted you to God.’ 

S -S'j. ^^15 ‘ the Kazl made the child over toiler.’ 


376. a. When a personal pronoun in any case except the 
Nominative and Yocative is connected with an attributive 
adjective, it precedes the same in the Formative, and the 
case-sign is added to the adjective: e.g. 


^ t t 

by wretched thee’ ( thou wretched 
one’). 

‘the true story of ruined me.’ 

£ j*r ^ 4^* < to lowly me.’ 


• ■ b. Excepting the Agent case and the Genitive, as 
well as the Nominative, the same construction obtains 
when the emphatic particle or (plural or 
ijjjk) is added to the pronouns, that of the third person 
included: e.g., 

bj £ * * s ave ^ y 01 ** ^ an< ^ no * an y one e i® e )* 

^ * kt a8 ^ me 1 (P ro P er ^7> * let him ask it from me'). 

. e -»\ ‘it is his work alone.’ 

V i Sr' 
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But Li ^ ^ { j T ^ ‘ I alone did not do this/ 

4 wy course is the correct one/ 

. ^ ^ L' JL V ‘ ^is property is yours / 

<r. The Adjective of Similitude L> (as has been shown in 
§ 365) always follows the personal pronouns, and governs 
them in the Formative. It rarely occurs however in con¬ 
nection with the pronoun of the third person. In the 
pronominal adjectives L-j 1, L~.^, the pronoun is demonstra¬ 
tive, not personal, the signification being not like him, or 
it, but like this, or that, such (cf. § 156 and Rem.). 

d. The postposition ,-b, which governs both the Forma¬ 
tive and the Genitive of substantives (§ 239), may like¬ 
wise govern the Formative or the Genitive of pronouns : 
c.g. _j^r* ‘near me,’ U J\ ‘near him.’ In both 
cases however the Genitive is the more common con¬ 
struction. 


Bern. The plural pronoun is often used for the singular by 
persons of rank or position when addressing inferiors; and the plural 
y is commonly employed in place of the singular y . These forms 
being thus used in the singular, their place as plurals is often supplied 
by the expressions *we people,’ ‘we;’ * you people/ 

‘ you/ The use of y ‘ thou/ though common among the vulgar, is- 
restricted by the educated to t}ie purpose of indicating contempt , affection 
(chiefly in addressing children, or old and trusty servants), or reverence- 
(whence its employment in addresses to the Deity). The educated, 
when conversing with equals, generally use the singular pronouns- 

^ < i > t » 9 

and c-?l for I’ and you ( thou ); but yi may be used instead! 
df c->!, if the two persons are intimate friends. The respectful forms 
for the third person singular in any of the inflected cases except the 
Agent, are etc*; as \£j\ 4 his order/ but in the case of 
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the Agent the form is ^3. (*-9- <d *^ e 801(1 ’)< 011(1 no1 

,J_ this being now the ordinary form of the singular Agent 
(,/. §§ 140, 141). 

n. THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

377. The Demonstrative pronouns are local adjectives; 

but, by omitting the object defined, they may be used as 
nouns: as \J> ; ‘ what are these ?’ ^ ‘ hearing 

this.’ 

378. There is no personal pronoun of the third person 
in Hindustani: its place is generally supplied by the 
remote demonstrative ij that , he, she , it. But if it be 
desired to distinguish between a near and a remote object, 
the pronoun n _> ‘this’ is used to indicate the nearer object. 
When the demonstratives are used as personal pronouns, 
the case-signs are added immediately to them; but when 
they are employed adjectively, defining a noun in an 
inflected case, they are put in the Formative, but the 
postposition of the case is added to the substantive (cf. 
§141): e.g. 

US' ^.S\ j.; ‘ what docs this man say ? ’ 

IgIL; j >j ‘ that person was seated near me.’ 
lyj ,j_j Vo * refrain from this business.’ 

(jwb £ (ju.1 ‘near that cave.’ 
loLVlo e-fsr* ij ‘ he will see me.* 

‘ there is no believing him (this man 
- near). 9 

•1 ‘bring him to me.* 
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Item. a. The forms and Xj are both singular and plural in Ur da 
(§ 141, Rem . c.) : e.g . Xj ‘they say.’ 1 

Rem. b. The rules laid down in §§ 373-376, apply also to the 
pronoun of the third person. 

379. The Demonstrative c this same, this very’ 
( = ^ + the emphatic particle , or, in the plural, ), 
refers emphatically to an object close at hand, or just 
spoken of, or about to be mentioned; ‘that same, 
that very,’ to a more remote, or a previously mentioned 
object: e.g . 

£ 1^23 * this same is written in our destiny 

crfjy (namely) that we shall break 

(gather) sticks every day/ 

^ * in this same (afore-mentioned) 

manner, through greed of ashrafo.* 
U?' j* * every year * n these same days/ 

^ the same (afore-mentioned) woman 

began to say/ 

£ ^j~a \'the servants of the same (afore- 

mentioned) gentleman/ 

^Li * along with all those same (afore¬ 

mentioned) merchants/ 

1 Similarly in Sindh! ‘this' or ‘these;’ yJX ‘that* or ‘those/ The use of 
these forms in the plural is termed “ungrammatical” by a recent writer on UrdQ 
grammar. The same thoughtless remark was made some years ago in one of the notes 
to an English translation of a well-known Urdu work, and happening to fall under 
the eye of a native scholar in India, called forth the following: “ We shall ere long, 
I suppose, have English gentlemen coming out to India to teach us how to speak and 
write our own tongue correctly and idiomatically/’ It may perhaps induce these 
gentlemen to change their opinion on this subject if they learn that the original plural 
form of ^ also was (as it is now in Marathi and Sindhl), and that this 

ultimately gave place to y*- , as , in UrdD, is giving place to Xj . 
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380. a. In the Accusative, the Demonstratives, when 
used as adjectives or substantives defining a thing, may 
take the Nominative forms , if there be no stress laid 
on them, or the object defined by them has not been pre¬ 
viously mentioned; but these forms can never occur when 
the Demonstratives are used as personal pronouns : e.g. 

-J * where shall I take this bundle ? ’ 

lS.1^ ^J£ JU Sj ‘ for how many days shall I subsist 

on that money ? ’ 

‘ having heard this.’ 

s ) (_rr* I will give that (not it) to thee. 

1. But if the Demonstratives refer to an animate object, 
or to a thing which it is desired to bring conspicuously 
forward (ef. § 346, 2, 3), they take the inflected form 
(§ 378), and the postposition £ is added to the noun 
defined by them: e.g. 

tis > £ <=~j> ls"\ ' why are you beating this boy ? ’ 

W >J ‘ take this dog away/ 

'/o JUj _j * I tore that book.’ 

c. The use of one or other of the two forms of the 
Dative-Accusative (viz. or or fS\) of the 

personal pronouns has been explained in § 375. 

Rem. If the Demonstrative defines a noun followed by the adjective 
of similitude L), it takes the inflected form (§ 365) : as L>J*—- \ 
‘ like that merchant.’ 

381. The Demonstratives are occasionally used in the 
sense of the pronominal adjectives LjI, LjJ, derived from 
them. In such cases an explanatory or descriptive 
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sentence introduced by the explicatory particle £ c that/ 
generally follows: as 

jSs 4 V ^ ^ * such was the state of brilliance that 

j jSs ^ the Night of Tower had (would 
have had) no power (consideration) 
there.* 


III. THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

382. There are in Urdu two sorts of relative sentences; 
namely l) such as are introduced by the Relative pronoun 
i who, which, what/ etc.; and 2) such as are annexed 
to an immediately preceding definite or indefinite noun 
without the aid of a Relative pronoun. A sentence of the 
former kind is called a conjunctive sentence ; of 

the latter kind or a descriptive or qualified - 

live sentence (sec § 270, Item.). 

1) The Conjunctive Sentence. 

3S3. The Relative pronoun y>~ is used both sub¬ 
stantively and adjectively: it may moreover be defi¬ 
nite or indefinite; as IT y>- ‘he who came,’ or ‘whoever 
came.’ 

384. a. When the Relative is used as an indefinite sub¬ 
stantive, its clause is generally followed by one introduced 
by the correlative or determinative pronoun y* or » } (more 
commonly the latter, which is often more emphatic than 
y *), which takes up the Relative, the two pronouns agree¬ 
ing in gender and number, but each standing in the case 


20 
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determined by its relation to its own clause. The correla¬ 
tive however is often omitted: e.g. 

yb ysy ‘happen what may* {lit. ‘whatever 
shall happen, that (or it) shall 
happen/ 

•ji do that wherein your pleasure 

consists ’ (‘ do whatever you please ’). 

jJc*- by those who were smart and active 

tz-jjb quickly jumped into the boats 

and w T ent on board (the ship)/ 

\Jj } * ju JU (sc. by) b! ysy ‘whoever came went away laden 

(with treasure)/ 

9 

Rem. Compare with the Urdu b* or y*t -ysy , the Sanskrit yad — 

tad , and the Latin qui — is, or idem. 

I. The Eelative (and, as the case may be, the correla¬ 
tive) may be repeated for the sake of emphasis (ju£b, see 
Rem. § 276): e.g. 

jJ\ ysy y^y ‘ whatever articles I considered ne- 

° ■" o 

Joli ccssary and advantageous (those) 
I purchased/ 

9 

«. The indefinite pronouns y ‘whoever,’ jjf y 
‘ whatsoever,’ are also constructed like the Eelative; and 
the place of the following determinative pronoun may be 
supplied by one of the pronominal adjectives UjI, LjJ : e.g. 


^ c=j •f , 

jjji ^ Iki 


* to whomsoever God has given a 
great many good things, it behoves 



him to render thanks/ 
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y m 9 y 

^ ^ ^ * whatever they suck from the petals 

of those flowers is reproduced in 
lil£j the form of a viscous and sweet 

substance (called honey).* 

LgJ \S \£~>\ 1 whatever (all that) he had described 

l^L*j las its beneficial effects, exactly 
such I found (it to be).’ 

385. But if the relative clause is used adjectively (as the 
id S) to describe or define a preceding substantive, the con¬ 
struction is similar to that of English: the Relative agrees 
with its antecedent in gender, number, and person, the 
concord in gender (since the pronoun has no distinct forms 
for masc. and fern.) being indicated by the predicate of 
the relative clause. The case of the Relative is determined 
by its relation to its own clause: e.g. 

d\rt3 s ? 1 a sa o e > w ^° was silled in decipher- 

ing old characters (or writings).* 

^ this is an outrage for which no- 
b'yfc j punishment is inflicted/ 

ilrw ‘this mansion is Sindbud’s, who 

has made the voyage of all the 
seas in the world/ 

slljb ‘ there is (they have) a king among 

^ y o 

( j 1 Jb them, whom they call Ya*sub/ 

386. a. The antecedent, especially if it be an indefinite 
substantive, is often attracted (in the same case as the 
Relative adjective) into the relative clause, and the con¬ 
struction is then the same as that explained in § 384: e.g . 
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cjs J J jj ^ ‘the king who (= whatever king) 


does not act upon them, his do- 
^bj minion will ever remain in a 
tottering condition/ 

^ ja U- ^ ‘none of the people present could 

W ULj •tejj J ^ read that character/ 

‘i embarked in a good ship along 
Lj with some (those) merchants in 

\ykj\y -:whose honesty and integrity I had 

confidence/ 

^ cr-rr** 5 £ * no benefit—naught but harm {lit, no 

£ jj*a ys^r ^ ^yb Lo" benefit save harm) will be received 

J iJoli from the person in whose bosom 

rancour has established itself/ 

c=r JAu: l-juL* £ Jzy / listen to no complaint against the 

gy) ^ servant whom you make a favourite 

(or confidant)/ 

‘when (Z/Z. at which time) it bO- 

of «- £ <" f f 

^•*1 comes known (to the king) that 

^Jb j~)Sj such and such a person is a tale¬ 

bearer, let him immediately {lit. at that very time) take steps 
to remove him (from his place)/ 




b. If the Relative be connected with a substantive 
denoting place, direction , etc., one of the corresponding 
pronominal adverbs (§ 224) will take the place of the 
determinative pronoun: as 


y*/ V>” cr 


‘ he went in the same direction from 
which he came/ 
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j J 1 a water-pot filled with gold mohurs 

\j$ ^ j\^\ CSj) is buried here under the tree 

where you are standing.’ 

387. If emphasis is laid on the Demonstrative clause, it 
generally precedes the Relative: as 

‘ and then ho kills the bee that brings 
c= ^j 1 the offensive smell with it.’ 

c=r? * those people alone pass their lives 
i y>- <=?> in unconcern who are foolish and 

jjilc thoughtless/ 

1 an( l ^ explained in their presence 
UlL^j the expedient by (means of) which 

I got there {lit. here)/ 

Rem . In sentences like the above the native grammarians regard 
the position of the relative clause as in no wise different from what it 
is in the sentences noticed under § 386. For example: analyzing the 
two sentences ^ , etc., and <-3 ^ ^ bj 

they say that, in the Grst, the conjunctive noun (J yoy 
is and the conjunctive clause (<*!*), ,J. £; and 

i"/ p " k 

that, in the second, the conjunctive noun is c-r’uS and the sila , 

^ s=r- 

388. a. The Relative may be used both as subject 
and object in one and the same sentence, which then 
becomes doubly correlative. This construction is always 
employed in such sentences as in English contain both an 
indefinite Relative and an indefinite Pronoun. For 
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example, “whatever came into the mind of any onef "would 
in Urdu be expressed thus: “ whatsoever came into the 
mind of whomsoever In such cases the Correlative pro¬ 
nouns are, one or both, frequently omitted in Urdu: e.g. 


Vh f }>■ ‘ whatsoever fell into any one’s {lit. 

whomsoever’s) hands, he carried off.’ 



9 f ^ ♦ y ^ 4 

sye chu/j c whatsoever form He considered fit 
f° r an y one soever » He bestowed (it).* 

fs 5 y>- -k_-\ whatsoever was proper for any one 

hi Iks soever has been bestowed.’ 


i. A pronominal adverb derived from the Relative pro¬ 
noun may even take the place of one of the Relatives: eg. 

c-J { j+b c z* \J^rT * an( l whatsoever they find any 

<--3'! where they bring thence’ (lit. ‘and 
w hencesoever whatsoever they find 
they bring’). 

U.-; l~Jr fr ' 1 as any one does so will he receive/ 


Hem. a. This construction, it may be observed, is derived from the 
Sanskrit: e.g. yad rochate yasmai, ‘whatsoever is pleasing to whomso¬ 
ever/ or ‘ whatever pleases any one / and, as might be expected, it is 
found in the Persian also: e.g. jJ juAaC jyj~» •fy* 
soever was suitable to any one has been bestowed.’ 


The Relative is never employed in connection with the Indefinite 
pronouns, except to form the compound indefinite pronouns ^ 
(Formative and If in the first of the above 

examples we were to substitute ^ or fT would no 

longer be a Relative pronoun, but a conjunction, and the meaning of 
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the sentence would be “if it fell into the hands of any one, etc.” The 
Relative pronoun however partakes considerably of the character of the 
Indefinite pronoun, and frequently implies a condition also, thus taking 
the signification of the conjunction if;’ as 

c - rT ' y - *if in any 

case {lit. in the case in which) they turned traitors, and the king had 
confidence in their statements, then many innocent people would {lit, 
will) lose their lives.* 

389. The relative adjectives and adverbs also are used 
eorrelatively, in the manner of the relative pronoun: e.g. 

U LuJ U *ashe (or I) did, so he (or I) received/ 

j><- ff '' v ^ iere the rose (is) there (also is) 

the thorn.’ 

j) <J Vj\ * take as much as is necessary (as you 

want).’ 

(jwT t_-J Lj i_Li3j>_-*s»- * while there is life there is hope.* 

2) The QuAtiFicAirvE Sentence. 

390. The qualificative or descriptive sentence is 
annexed to an immediately preceding definite or indefinite 
noun which it qualifies or describes. It is always intro¬ 
duced by the particle i ‘ that,’ which is simply an explica¬ 
tory particle (called <ujL; i_J'o the haf of the descriptive 
sentence , when preceded by a substantive, and <0-* the 
leaf of the conjunctive clause, when it is preceded by a rela¬ 
tive pronoun), and hence may also stand before a sentence 
beginning with the relative pronoun when such sentence 
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is descriptive of that which precedes it. The qualificative 
clause following / contains a pronoun (either expressed or 
understood, or implied in the verb) which refers to the 
qualified noun, and connects it with the qualificative 
clause. This pronoun (the case of which is altogether 
independent of that of the antecedent) supplies the 
syntactical place of our relative pronoun. The particle £ 
it should be observed is sometimes omitted and not 
generally translated: c.g. 


\fj (*0. J.) £ 





the tvazir, who (lit. he) was a wise 
man/ 

and a great many men, who (lit, 
they) were on its back/ 


cyliJLi ^ ' to the end that I might meet with 

£ cAj i cr T&r & some such person with whom {lit. 

that with him) I might return to 
my native land/ 

(W. £) Jt, J£ •J {sc.S)\£jJ ‘I perceived (that) there was {lit. 

kJjSte is) a S ^°P wherein {lit. such that 

in it) two cages were {lit. are) 
hanging. 


J^s*J <J ^|*SLs ij * that slave who had been fostered/ 
{ j 1 ^ £ JU LSI * so much wealth of which there Ls 

no calculation/ 


f Rem. The construction with i is borrowed from the Persian, and 
the explanation here given of its use is taken from the Kawa‘id& 
.TJrdu Part IY. Ki is neither itself a relative pronoun, nor does it k< ai 
the beginning of a sentence with a personal pronoun coming in sub* 
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sequently represent the Relativebut it is in all cases a simple 
particle heading a descriptive or defining clause, which ciause, as we 
have observed above, contains a pronoun that supplies the syntactical 
place of our relative pronoun. We subjoin the analysis of a sentence 
by a native grammarian in corroboration of this view, ^ by 

j>> “ the analysis is this— 2 ^, ume Mura ; mushdrun 

Hath; Mura aur mushdrun ilaih milkar mausuf huu ; S, kuf haydn Jed ; 
majrur; y, jdrr } aur yeh donoh milkar muta l allik hue fe l l, ya‘ne 
keyjulcd fd'il zamtr haijo phirti liai lei taraf : pas fe‘l 

apne fd‘il aur muta l allik se millcar, jumla‘£ fe'llya hokar f sifat hul mausuf 
hi: to yahunjumla j 3 jumlae wasfiya yd na l t kahldiccg u” 

IV. THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

391. The Interrogatives are used both substantively 
and adjectively. As a substantive, the interrogative 
pronoun ‘who?’ applies to persons only, and the in¬ 
terrogative ‘what?’ to things. As an adjective 
applies to things as well as persons, and L£, when used 
as an exclamatory word (see § 396, 2, 3), applies to 
persons as well as things. u £ is declined in the singular 
and plural (§ 143, ix.); is indeclinable, the Genitive 
^ and the Dative £ belonging properly to the 
Hindi (Braj) pronoun ‘ what?’ (§ 144, Bern, b.): e.g. 

who are you ? * 

* w ho sa ^ such a thing?* 

ij+b 1 what merchant’s packages are those?* 

* what is your name ? * 

‘what does he say?* 

. 9 f z . x ' t f 

u* --5 «^sr f what fault have 1 committed? 
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392. The pronouns may be repeated for emphasis (ju£b, 
see § 276, Item.), with a distributive force, or to imply a 
great number or variety: e.g. 


‘ in what various ways ? ' 

, ' ' ’ . . 
jj-* i-you have many faults, which parti- 

t j cular ones shall I enumerate?’ 
j£^\£\£ ~j_ 'what several works did they all do? ’ 


393. When the question refers to one of two or more, 
the particle L> (fem. is generally added to the interro¬ 
gative : as 

i-jvS in which particular book?* (out of two or more). 

394. The Interrogative like the Relative (§ 388), 
may be used as both subject and object in the same 
sentence: e.g. 

{ j 1 ^ (==rr Jy^ ijJ* J lot me see in what rank each of you 

stands 1 {lit. * who stands in what 
runk ? ’) 

395. The Dative form £ ^als is used only with the 

signification of why ? as ,-jU- ^ ‘ why do they 

go near them ? ’ But at the present period the phrase ^^4 

or ‘for what purpose?’ ‘why?’ is more 

common: e.g. ys «_fLj ,-JLJ ‘ why are you sitting 

here?’ ys ,-JT U £S uA £ ‘why have you 

all come to this desolate place ? ’ 

396. a. The Interrogative ^ corresponds in nearly all 
its uses to the English ‘what?’ It is employed, for 
example, to express: 
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l) Indifference to or the ability to dispense with a thing, 
or to imply the answer ‘no,’ ‘ none whatever:’ as 

,—£-i ^ * what shall I do with Paradise (what 

is Paradise to me) without thee, 
darling?’ 

^ L£ L y ‘what shame is there in eating?* 

(‘there is no shame/ etc.) 

Hem. a. Compare also the use of in the following *, y J 
‘a man! nay, he was a demon’ (or ‘he was no man, he was a demon’); 
cA? 3 Li y li 

C y i / 

te^y our very countrymen themselves, not to speak 
of others, pay no attention to our moral discussions / y +J 1 

UJ^V~ * to what purpose should I again test that which (or him 
who) has been tested ? 9 

Hem. b. The interrogative adverbs ‘when?’ ^ ‘where?’ 

etc., are also often used to imply the answer ‘ no/ ‘ never:’ e.g. J \.%\Ly>- 

A ‘when does a noble-minded 

man flatter the rich ? ’ i.e. ‘ a noble-minded man never flatters/ etc. 


2) Indignation , or rebuke ; as 

^^ ^ * what are you doing?’ (‘don’t do that!’) 

3) Surprise or wonder : as 

Jy LlXj ^ ‘ what a very good man he is! * 

b. It may also be used like the English ‘how’ to denote 
extent or degree , etc.: as 

\S ‘ how fine or excellent l V 
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J> tjr* \jyj£ kJ*'£ ‘ ^ one ^ orcc8 its way into his clothes 

J>J* c-j (L*-£ = ) y c=5^ and bites him, how restless he 
^ \jy* becomes. 

397. \J~ \J like the English what—wliat , and whether — 
or, are used correlatively to connect sentences: e.g. 

\J j JJ \J * what night and what day ? ' or 
i whether in the night or in the day.’ 

t j ** LS s}\ ua whether in joy or sorrow?' 


398. The Interrogatives are used in indirect as well as 
direct questions: in such cases the interrogative clause 
generally stands as object to a preceding negative verb, or 
an interrogative sentence that is equivalent to a nega¬ 
tive: e.g. 


^ Sj £ ^jji U- * what know I (= I don't know) who 

(what person) he is ? * 

V J ‘ k e did not know who lived (lit. 

u U*JL jj\ ^ lives) in that house, and whose 

^ lthat grand mansion was (lit. is)/ 


Rem. a . In such sentences the verb of the governing clause must always 
be either directly or indirectly negative, otherwise the interrogative 
cannot be employed; a sentence like S ^st> \zj\s>- is 

unidiomatic and wrong. It betrays a misconception of Urdu idiom to 
say of sentences like those given above that “ the Interrogative is used 
instead of the Relative.” 

Rem . b. The interrogative particles bl * is it?' * whether?' and 
'how?' are also used in interrogative sentences, the latter commonly: 
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iS W. 15 ^ J^bi ^ Ll ‘does this 

“ " ** t ~' * s 1 9 

indicate the state of the agent or of the object ?’ cs j\ J&yr? o^ci ^ 
* how did you come here l 9 


V. THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


399. The indefinite pronouns some , any , a, a certain , 

etc., and some, a few, a little, etc., when used substan¬ 
tively, apply, the former to living beings, the latter to 
things only; but as adjectives either may be connected 
with any noun, whether this denote a person or a thing. 
The pronoun to a great extent supplies the place of 
the English indefinite article: it is declined in the singular 
only, and is not commonly connected with a plural noun 
(see Rem. below), never perhaps with a plural of persons: 

is indeclinable, but it may be connected with a plural 
denoting either persons or things e.g. 

>- JZ\ * if a confidential servant commit 

li treachery or be guilty of any 

other offence/ 


L 5 ^9 s ~r^‘ * w ^ en a hee another hive wishes 
^ J, *«» come/ 

L j~* cj* ‘ in a certain region of Hindustan 

U j s>~\j there was a king/ 

p ^jb ‘ bring some water/ 

^*-1 4 1 have some doubt respecting this/ 


1 A recent writer on Urdu grammar terras the use of kuchh with a plural noun 
“uncommon” and “inelegant.” We can confidently affirm that it is commonly so 
used by the best native writers, and they are certainly the best judges of the 
“elegance” of the construction. The same writer doubts the use of kuchh in applica¬ 
tion to persons: that it is so used will be seen from the seventh and eleveuth of the 
above examples. 
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(jj3 = ) 44 ^ * this is somewhat better than that. 

/ G 

l 

9 

* he (this man) too is something of a 


man/ 


cjy 4 — 1 perhaps some improper words 

{ j^j ^>bj escuped my lips (lit. tongue)/ 

- 9 

O *44 * and having made some screens, I 

JbJul) jj}\ tied (them) upon the tree/ 

m 9 

<-£ J u l> * they f° un d 8ome of the young one’s 

*L *4 *44 


u$i 


bones under the tree, and some in 
the vulture’s hollow/ 


C 9 .C< y. C— 9 f 

4 <=—> raaD y men who were on its back, 

.fsr u42~*H *4 *=**ji Bome * n boats and some by swim- 

=^ T y.jVr>V ming, came on board the ship/ 

ifcm. a. The inflected form yS of the interrogative ^J{£, though of 
frequent occurrence in the older literature, is now seldom used/ 

Rem. I . uninflected is sometimes used in connection with a 

plural substantive denoting a thing; as 

‘grace for a few days this humble dwelling / but this con- 

k c 

struction is not common, ^jsr or being more generally used in 
place of ‘a few/ and in the sense of some or certain , the pronominal 

* o o 

adjective ^ax: or cS ixj being usually employed with a plural sub¬ 
stantive: e.g . 






m * , t . . . 

jy certain histonans have written. 


1 Similarly of the two forms and the * atter are B0V 

commonly used instead of the former. 
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1 J-fcU- e-ajc ‘ it is the hubit of some ignorant and 

^ . 

low people.’ 

{ j^% ^ W0U ^ question your Highness 

.^O 9 ** P 

uj *£>-•■> about certain matters.’ 

-/*v >v 

ifcw. e . ‘several/ is not the plural of ^3*£, us some gram¬ 

marians suppose, hut a distinct pronominal adjective, derived (like 
‘how many? ’) from the Sanskrit ^ff?T kati. 

Rem. d. The particle Lj may be added to the indefinite pronouns to 
intensify the signification: as Lj ‘ an y one whatever.’ 

400. In connection with a following negative the in¬ 
definite pronouns are equivalent to our ‘ no/ c no one/ 
L none/ ‘ none at all c.g. 

I kj <n ° (not a) rebel remained in the 

kingdom.’ 

J ^ j%\ 1 and it opened with no other key/ 

9, 

-jjr* * no benefit will be derived.’ 

U*\ <j-£ \j£. <z=pf ^ 4 no eatables and drinkables are 

^ •• / 

obtainable in these parts. 

Rem. in combination with other pronouns and pronominal adjec¬ 
tives has other significations, corresponding to our ‘all/ ‘ever so much,’ 
etc.: eg. <-£ * while I expe¬ 

rience all this pain at their hands/ y \jy 6j]j <JJo/ J>\ 
^ ^ <=> ‘if one sows a single seed, what an immense 

quantity springs from it!’ 

401. and are equivalent to our 

one—another : c.g. 
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-fr ^y^ L5^ -rf^ <one 8a ^ 8 ono ^ing, another (says) 

another.* 

f 

^b ^ S iLi *one commits a fault, another receives 

the punishment.* 

J c->b *J ‘one holds to a religion as an heir- 
j^s loom from his ancestors, another 
^ U J - ^Sb has made choice of an unsound 

c^ 2 - 3 ^ ci y (W. shaky) faith for the sake of 

Lj^ worldly wealth and honour.* 

Item. The indefinite pronominal adjectives ( e.g. or UHi 

4 such-and such/ or substantively, ‘so-and-so/ ‘several/ etc., 

§ 15o), are constructed as ordinary adjectives, and call for no special 
notice. 

YI. THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUN. 

402. The Reflexive Prontran <_>T ‘myself,’ etc., singular 
and plural (§ 150), is employed as an emphatic appositive 
(j-S’U, see Bern. § 276) to a noun or personal pronoun 
{expressed or understood) which forms the subject of a 
sentence: as 

\lo7 u-jT * Mohan himself will come.* 

Lf u l», vT ‘ I myself went there.’ 

4 j^£- c-M (sc. &j) cJuJ (j*\ ^ or this rea8on (he) himself also 
ezr’j* { ji^ y used to ^ ve ease an ^ enjoyment. 

^ (*£• *y) jy^ * nor (^ e ) himself go near any 

c 5b>- one.’ 

i?*m. The emphatic may be added to c-M ; e.g . bl <_jT Jy 

he himself came/ and instead of c—>1 the Persian pronoun often 
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occurs; as ( m - y) 4 '/ ‘dig not 

a pit for any one, for you yourself will fall.* 

403. cJ\ may also be added emphatically to its own 
inflected forms, and the word < -4j\ may even be omitted, as 
the personal pronoun in the Nominative is (§ 402): eg. 

y> c—?! cr--^ y *in that case he should blame 
himself.* 

*u_ <s= j £ l^\ (sc . y ( you consider yourself faultless/ 

(. 9 c <~uA )‘a darwesh, holding himself aloof 
^£lar ^ ^ from the throng of the world.* 

Rem. a. The more common form of the Dative-Accusative of <_?! i3 


^A: e.g. l>i\ ,-Jj ‘he said to himself/ 


1 


ill <-->y ‘ I began reproaching myselfbut the form c—?! <z-*A> or 
its contraction y c --d, is also commonly used in writings of the 
present p riod: eg. yAsyyyy d y <--^d ^y ** 

‘and that nation is ever advancing itself to the summit of 

r ^ ' . <- u . ? ^ / 

prosperity { j t Jb ^‘Aj^yj \~yusr* y ^-id *Jb ^ 

‘ We do not hold ourselves (to be) secure from this misfortune/ 

Rem. h. <__?! is perhaps never used alone in the sense of ‘self/ its 
original signification. When used without obvious reference to a 
distinct subject, it commonly relates to an unexpressed pronoun of the 
first person, or to an indefinite noun understood, and must therefore 
be rendered myself, or himself : e.g. ^d (sc. ^jly) ^ 

y ^ t • m 

v ,jy j (sc. l-J 1) a thing which (any one) dislikes (done) to 

himself/ 

404. a. The Genitive of u-?T, the Reflexive Pronominal 
Adjective Uj!, is always used in place of the Possessive 


21 
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Adjectives 1^* my , I ^ thy , etc., when these occur (in 
connection with a noun in the Accusative or in an oblique 
case) in the same sentence with the subject to which 
they refer: e.g. 


JUsju> ci * Sind bad began to relate the story of 

his second voyage/ 

c., ^ | 

=r- 1 came out from my hiding-place/ 


IsOj b- l-jLJ \u\ ‘and we sold our goods here and there.* 

# c » i & t t 

^u>- j$> ,--^1 do you now go home.* 

4 t # O. y 9 ^ * 

c J yr*'* they took me along with them.’ 


%. But if the possessive adjectives occur in a sentence 
•which has a distinct subject, or if they stand in the 
Nominative, the regular forms etc., are used: e.g. 

\jVt £ c _iuj Ji' erif* ‘ they beat me and my son/ 

bi? 0 LS^ l ;\^ m ^ n( ^ a ^ so coveted.’ 

Rem. a. Lj\ (for my, or our) is sometimes found in connection with a 
substantive which is the subject of the proposition, but this is not to be 
.imitated : e.g. Uf (better ^#) \uj\ ‘my mind also was 

‘seduced;’ L^lii J (^ e ^ er Sr 

4 when my servants and my associates perceived this neglect;* \±A 
\jb Jsj (better \j\a J&) ‘our (one’s) honour is in our own 
keeping (lit. hands).* 


Rem. b. UjI (as also is often omitted when no ambiguity can 
arise therefrom: e.g. ^ <= Jy *$ypr £ *1 restrained (my) 

tongue from lying;* bJ ^ ^ JJ y~i\ \£ \j\ )y*yr {jit* r**- 9 ^ ^^4 
‘i effaced from (my) mind (lit. heart) the pleasure I used to derive 
from listening to slander.* 
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405. IJ1 is also used substantively to signify my, thy , 
etc., property, or kindred : as 

lift JU K 1 what ha9 possessed thee, that thou 

callest another’s property thine V 

cr-^ * they perceive no difference between 
<=^ • LtfV their kindred and strangers. 

bl ^ ‘he came to his own/ 

406. The Ablative ^ <_->!, or emphatically lJ\ ^ cJT, 
is commonly employed as an adverb: e.g. 

bl t—j\ c n *-->t ‘he came here himself, or of his 

own accord/ 

' * - ~ 9 < . 

^ LS \ l-j\ ^ ty it grows spontaneously.’ 

— — t V 

Rem. In place of c-M ^ i—j\ the Persian phrase Jj Jp- is 
often used: as 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE VERB. 


«) VERBAL NOUXS AND ADJECTIVES. 


i. The Infinitive. 


407. The Infinitive is properly a Gerund or verbal 
noun, and as such can form the subject or object of a 
verb, or stand in any case (except the Vocative), like any 
other substantive. It differs however from an ordinary 
substantive, I) in being used in the singular number 
only; and 2) in taking an objective complement after it, 
if it be derived from an active-transitive verb: c.g. 


J, \J * to lie (or lying 1 ) is wrong. 

CLJjlc ^ ,—) £ * the habit of jesting/ 

cr-f?" ( -r' 5 T * w ^ en a of another hive wishes- 

. Jb . \j \ . S to come/ 

W'' v Lj.'' 

X I . •" - f «y L> t 

.Jfc Uyb lJuJ ^ anger arises from, reproaching; 

(= reproach)/ 

* J* ¥ fj~> u?* d¥‘ what shame is there in eating?’ 

408. a . If only the objective complement of the infini¬ 
tive (and not likewise the subject) be expressed, it may 


1 The English scholar will not require to be told that lying and to lie are both 
iulinitive forms. 
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be put in the Genitive, or either of the two forms of the 
Accusative: c.g. 

1 *+* cr JUo c <-£ € they think nothing of uttering such 

\j\ ^ JLsi- ^-G \ words.* 

g l^-AJ UUj drill ‘to make (or, the making of) all the 

•• ' ^ V "? 0 # 

1 Ju*j implements (required) is highly 

inconceivable.* 

G*G>' 4 they consider the seeing ( = sight) 

of me unlucky.’ 

U?* *to ^ eave his mark in the world.’ 

U?* 1 ‘ to sacrifice (one’s) freedom cannot 

L j r ^J J-’ljj <-£ in any case be deserving of com¬ 

mendation.’ 

1. But if the subject be likewise expressed, this is 
usually put in the Genitive, and the objective complement 
in the Accusative: c.g. 

•iU JLs -£>Lj <-£ * Art’s producing a resemblance to 

Ijuj Nature.* 


409. If the Genitive of the Gerund be subjective , or if 
it be governed by one of the postpositions ^JLJ, <-0,, etc., 
it may generally be rendered by the English gerund with 
to : c.g. 




op p i 

^')•*> air* -fT* j the power to tell would fail me, and 
-SU? ^ssf J the patience to listen (would fail) 



thee’ (lit. ‘the ability to tell will 


not be in me, nor the power to listen in thee ’). 


<-£ c=i)y uVjr^ * t° break (lit. for the purpose of 
breaking) sticks.* 
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410. The Genitive of the Infinitive is commonly used 
in connection with the verbal negative (§ 148, Rem.) 
to express a strong negative Future : e.g. 

IS jp ho 11 not do it, or he is not likely to do it.’ 

‘ I shall not (am not likely to) remain.’ 


411. The Dative of the Gerund occurs after intransitive 
verbs, and such transitive verbs as govern both a dative 
and an accusative, and commonly expresses purpose ; it 
may therefore be generally rendered in English by the 
gerund with toe.g. 

(J = Xj ' he has come to see.’ 

L J> 1>T 

£ fJ)J!\ iJjr* ^ 1 g* ve a h° use near yourself for me to 

stay in (lit. alight).’ 


Item. The postposition £ is often omitted: as £& (£) ^ 

‘they went to see;’ c= j\ (so. £) * they have 

come to examine thee/ 


412. The Dative of the Gerund in connection with the 
verbs and expresses the intention to perform 
an act: e.g . 


^ * he is going to write/ 

^ Iwas going ( or was about) to start/ 


1 “It is difficult to distinguish this [i.e. the dative of the verbal noun),** a recent 
writer on UrdQ Grammar observes, “ from the infinitive; in fact the dative form may 
always be rendered by an infinitive.” On this it is necessary to remark that the 
dative of the gerund is not the infinitive, although ‘to’ precedes it. In the expres- 
sion “ he liked to learn,” to learn is the infinitive, and the object of the verb liked; 
but in “he came to learn,” to learn is the gei-und in the dative, and expresses the 
purpose —“he came for learning.** 
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4 L ^r J \ *at the very instant that I was 

j uf? jy J ^ £ <z£Ji going to cast myself into the sea, 

bT Jaj \}Jb IjT a ship appeared far off coming 
(towards me).’ 


413. The Infinitive in combination with the verb Iff is 
used to indicate the contemporaneousness of an action 
with another expressed by a finite verb in a following 
clause: e.g . 


£ V liT ji ^ y oUT1 g man had t)ut just reached 






the door when at the same moment, 
the master of the house arrived/ 


4 Iff t y b j)\ * and they had scarcely put their feet. 

on the rubbish when down they 
fell (into the pit)/ 


414. The Infinitive is often used in the sense of the 
Imperative, in both affirmative and negative sentences, 
but generally with more force than the ordinary Impera¬ 
tive. The negative particles employed in this construc¬ 
tion are j and cu**, the latter being prohibitive: e.g* 


\j \ * come to my place/ 

^ { j^\S er-iyy * whatever they say, consider it true/ 

\jjs j ~y m * never think of this!* 

Ub>* jj -T 1 don’t you go home to-day/ 


415. Gerundive Forms .—The Infinitive or Gerund, not 
only of transitive, but also of intransitive verbs, is 
frequently used as a Gerundive, agreeing in gender and 
number with its object if the verb be transitive, or with its 
predicative noun if the verb be \jy>. This construction (in 
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which the Gerund usually occurs in the nominative form 
as subject or object, but occasionally also in tbe genitive) 
is employed in two ways: l) the Gerund (with its object, 
if the verb be transitive) in combination with one of the 
verbs ^a, or one of the tenses of the verbs Uyb ‘to be 
or become,’ \jjj ‘ to fall,’ or with such quasi-impersonal 
phrases as eJuaU-, ^ pjl, etc., it is necessary , 

proper , or right, is used as an impersonal phrase to denote 
that a certain action is to he done (is settled to be done, 
should or must be done, is fit, proper, or necessary), the 
subject of the action (if a definite subject is spoken of) 
being put in the Dative: or 2) the Gerund with its object 
{if the verb be transitive), or its predicative substantive 
(if the verb be L .a), may form the subject, or object, of a 
following verb without expressing the idea of duty , etc: e.y. 


1) liLj- ‘ I have to go ’ (mihi eundum est). 

La, Li— ijJ * I had to remain for (my) friend's sake.’ 

L^a ‘ you will have to write.’ 

Li£$j L j Lii 1 we shall have to endure the con¬ 

sequences of this mistake (mis¬ 
apprehension)/ 

^ fT * which of those matters that should 
be spoken of do we not mention?’ 

^ ^ ^^ 0U determined to act with 

such unsociableness/ 

c J>jj * the works which a human being 

has to do/ 

j*\ J->\ 1 the seeker after it has to endure 

, o f w 

U** {ji £ * *« * severe trials and hardships.* 
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gJLfeW \J?J* € we should now reflect a little.’ 

£ j*li c^uj] fjuj ‘we should so act in (our) life-time/ 

he should be punished, or it is 
right to punish him.’ 

3 * > ° ° 9 i . . 

2) cr- 2 it is unreasonable to expect friend* 

c£ Jir ^3^ ship from an enemy.’ 

^ ‘and I also practised physicing the 

^J, sick.’ 

L-jJo ^jjj j ‘ they began throwing huge stones 

c-JL^ %Jj~* at the boats/ 

C 9 c 

^ 5 «JL 3 ^ <LiiU <^**£3 ‘if the divisibility of mind (W. of 

the rational soul) be possible.’ 


Rem. The choice between the Gerund and the Gerundive is deter¬ 
mined entirely by euphony, or the mere pleasure of the writer. Some 
writers therefore retain the Gerund (\jjs jte) more frequently than 
others. Dehl! authors exhibit a preference for the Gerundive 
To say, as some grammarians do, that these Gerundive forms are 
“compounds, like ‘foxhunting/ ‘speech-making,’” and that “com¬ 
pounds are occasionally found in which the words do not agree,” is 
simply absurd. Perhaps these writers would say that in Ars puerorum 
educandorum difficilh est , “puerorum educandorum ” is a compound, 
signifying “boy-educating.” The Panjabi, we may observe, regularly 
uses the Gerund as a Gerundive. The SindhI has a distinct Gerundive, 
differing however but slightly in form from the Infinitive: e.g. Inf. 
<^.1* ‘ to beat/ Gerundive mdrino. 


n. The Noun op Agency. 

416. The Noun of Agency holds a middle position 
between the verb and the noun, and partakes of the force 
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of both, following the government either of the verb or 
the noun, or of both. If it be derived from a directly 
transitive verb and have the meaning of the Present or 
Future, it may take an objective complement in the 
Genitive or the Accusative; but if it have the meaning 
of the Perfect, it approaches more neai'ly to the character 
of the noun, and is therefore construed with the Genitive 
alone: e.g. 

, !b ')J, ,ji ‘those who restrain (or shall restrain) 

their wrath.’ 

J'i ci.W d ® builders of (ye who build) houses 

in cities ! 9 

sAA d'j <=AQ u*l 1 'bring the writer of (him who has 

written) this letter to me/ 

W JJ J 4 <3=5^ ‘except this dog there was none 

V ■> % gzAjj who mourned for me (I had no 
mourner)/ 


417. It is also commonly used as the predicate of a 
preceding subject to express a 'proximate future: e.g . 

cilsj- Sj ‘ho is about going to Dilll/ 

^ ~1 1 be will die in (the course of) a day or 

so ’ {lit. to-day or to-morrow). 


Hem. The above rules also apply to the Arabic and Persian nouns of 
agency and verbal adjectives which occur so commonly in Urdu; with 
this difference however, that when these govern the accusative, they 
generally stand as the predicate of a preceding subject: e.g. 


dJAj$ JU ‘a seeker after rank and wealth/ 
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t—Jlb ijs* ‘ I ara not a seeker of sustenanoft 
from heaven.’ 

lf4> £-jl» jL*Jb ,—1 uyJZ ij ‘ it will hinder us from (progress) in 

all works.’ 

The construction with the genitive however is much the more 
common of the two, even in the case of the Hindi noun of agency. 

hi. The Participles. 

418. The Participles express the same notion as the 
verb to which they belong, but (excepting the Past Con¬ 
junctive Participle) in the form of an Adjective. They 
follow the government of the verb from which they are 
derived. 

419. The participles are frequently employed to 
describe a contemporary, past, or future, action connected 
with the main action. The relations and circumstances 
expressed by them must often be expressed in English by 
subordinate propositions with conjunctions (e.g. tvhile, 
during , when, after, as soon as, etc.), or by phrases with 
prepositions. 

a ) The Imperfect axd Perfect Participles. 

420. The Imperfect and Perfect, or (if it belong to a 
transitive verb) Passive Participle have so much in 
common as regards their use and construction that they 
may be conveniently noticed together. When used adjec- 
tively they are usually distinguished by the addition to 
them of the perfect participle lys; but this is often omitted. 

421. These participles are frequently used to indicate' 
the state or condition (JU-) of the subject or object of an 
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action while the action is taking place. Their agreement 
with the subject is in such cases determined by the follow¬ 
ing rules: 

1 ) If the subject of the participle be likewise that of 
the finite verb, the participle agrees with it in gender and 
number: c.g. 


{a). -v2 <s ho went away saying this.’ 

\jJ# OJJ ^ (the dog) came to the dungeon 


fighting and struggling with them 


(all the way).’ 

I dragged myself along and {lit. 
falling and lying I) got here with 
great difficulty/ 

^!!-J^^ all at once the mother entered her 

L5^ <daughter’s house weeping and 
beating (herself)/ 

(b), \p l^asT 1 the table-cloth was spread/ 

^3 CLJjfZ ‘some woman was seated (or sitting)/ 

lL& *kis ^ car( ^ 13 quite) white 

hangs (is hanging) down to his 
breast/ 

<JjJ grains (of corn) are lying before him. 

<- 9 

15J t ‘this brother was lying awake/ 

C->Lrs* *^ c moment (that) some wine jars 

^ and flagons of various colours 

(which were) arranged on the 
shelves fell under my eye/ 
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s£ u^rr* cLjjr* *1 saw pieces of diamond strewn 
J about’ {lit. ‘pieces of diamond were 
seen strewn about by me ’). 

2) But if the subject of the participles is not the same 
as that of the finite verb, both participles are constructed 
absolutely in the Locative singular, the postposition being- 
suppressed ; and the subject of the Imperfect Participle 
is often omitted: c.y. 

(a). ; ‘ the whole night passed in restless¬ 

ness’ (lit. ‘I being agitated’). 
cr"'*j cl {jir* I sa ^» weeping and sobbing the: 
while.* 1 

(J). Jfcj \: : j> <~i ‘(the dog) fighting and struggling- 

L;T^j with them came to the dungeon 

with the bread saved/ 

Uj ct^A- * I was standing with my head bung- 

down/ 

yi> c-31^ jj *you go showing your back (your 

back shown)/ 

j\J: cr^l £ cJ>j j?{ s ^ or t he camo to the mouth of 

the pit with the old woman (tho- 
old woman brought with him)/ 

^LO jjAi crW^ Q-* * t^ ie princess camo out dressed in 

dirty clothes/ 

£ <-£ K ** was s ^ting with my arm thrown 

cr^ d'3 round the young man’s neck/ 

1 In this example the subject of the verb is the following clause (the JylL* 

or that which is said) y and the subject of the participle is the pronoun of the first 
person— it was said by me (as follows), a)td I teas weeping. 
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u£^ J*\ * if an elephant wiili his chain broken 
b'l were (lit. should be) coming.* 

° o ✓ p 

j3 ij»\ *I was under the impression that 

I g that defile would prove my grave’ 

(lit. *1 existed, that defile thought 
my grave*). 1 

<-_£}' ^ j jj! £ b %>- * which were with their heads out of 

their holes.* 

v —£ ci/dL** <a snake is (there i3 a snake) with a 

frog caught* (‘a snake has hold 
of a frog*). 

a (or the) python which is with 
(has) its mouth wide open.’ 

Hem. The subject of the participle must necessarily be different from 
that of the finite verb when the participle is passive and, together with 
its object (Acc.), forms the JU- of the subject of the finite verb; for 
when this object takes the nominative form of the accusative, it stands 
as the subject of the participle, and when it occurs in the dative form, 
the construction becomes impersonal (§§ 306, 308). This will become 
■evident if we take the first of the above examples (b) and resolve it into 
the different predications contained in it: e.g. * the dog came to the 
■dungeon, and he was fighting all the time he was coming, and the 
bread was saved by him,* or strictly, * it was saved by him as regards 
the bread.’ 

# 

1 We have thought it necessary to multiply examples on this subject, because, 
firstly, the subject is one of importance; and secondly, its treatment in all existing 
grammars is most unsatisfactory. One of the most recent actually teaches that 

jy. an( l ar © not perfect, or rather passive participles, but “ irregular forms 

•of the conjunctive participle!” and that in the last two examples above 

and are “forms of the perfect,” signifying “has caughfc”“and “ha* 

opened;” and no grammar attempts to laydown anything like a rule to guide the 
student in the use and construction of the participles. 
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8) If the Participle in either case be repeated for 
emphasis , or to indicate a lasting or continuous state , or even 
if such a state he implied without the repetition of the 
participle, it is always constructed absolutely, even though 
its subject be the same as that of the finite verb: e.g. 


. ^ * c a c jj t 

( a ). LS c -Jjj I approached (it) in great fear 

(fearing much)/ 

jyLILJ Jmarching on stage by stage I 

arrived in Naishapur/ 

Jflf c2.lT * we keep singing while we stitch/ 
(5). errf^ c=r-^ * but I wearied of sitting still/ 


LTlT\ 


iW 


lb ™ 

G=*y 

A1 Jis-U (™~i 

-4 =) 


\J\Zj 






disgraced me seated quietly (i.e. 


seated like a statue. 1 


Rem. In sentences like the last but one, where the passive con¬ 
struction with ,-J is used, and the first is simply a perfect participle, 
the second must take the form of its causative in order + o possess a 
passive character; but the significathn differs in no respect by this change. 

422. a. When the participles describe the state or 
condition of the object , they are somewhat differently con¬ 
structed. In such cases the object usually occurs in the 
dative form of the accusative, and hence the concord 
between it and the participle is disturbed: but whereas 
the Imperfect Participle may be optionally put in the 
nominative or the locative absolute, the Perfect, or 
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Passive Participle always takes the form of the-nomina¬ 
tive: e.g. 


(a). & 'it appeared that they had (Jit. have) 

kxj z—'J; caught two persons stealing.’ 

ji 4.0\ ^ left him sleeping by a spring/ 

^ ^ J ci.1 JLs*^ ; CX’l * one day having seen him entering 

the palace they seized him/ 
‘seeing him weeping he asked,’ etc. 

(J). \*st Isx..' ^ i-fjjp ‘ I saw the horse fastened to a peg.’ 

L.C-J 

. f * 9 • o P ( 

ufc cr -^.jsr ,i u*j) from that time (forward) he thinks 

l jjs me dead. 

' 9^99 

Iff UjU- \yb b.J •ifs'* 2 j “he all along thought me (supposed 

that I had been) drowned/ 


b. The construction is the same if the object be a follow¬ 
ing clause introduced by £: as U£1 ^ 

j * one daj r he saw written in a book also, that/ etc. 

c . If the object occur in the nominative form of the 
accusative, the Participle will of course agree with it. 


Rem. Of the two forms of the Imperfect Participle, the nominative 
is perhaps the correct one; at all events it is more in harmony with 
the construction of the Perfect Participle; and its regular use would 
moreover have the advantage of removing all ambiguity in sentences- 
which have the passive construction with <--3. For example ^ ^ 
IfoJ c Jjjj 4-Cmji signifies both I saw him whilst I was swimming,’ 
and whilst he was swimming; but if the participle be u ^3, the last 
alone of these significations is admissible. 
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423. a. Distinct from the use of the participles as a JU- 
is their use to indicate that an action takes place im¬ 
mediately after or simultaneously with another action 
expressed by the finite verb. The emphatic particle 
is added to the Imperfect Participle to indicate exact 
coincidence in point of time in the two actions. 1 In such 
cases the participles are always constructed absolutely. 

The subject of the Imperfect Participle may be the same 
as that of the finite verb (whereby, as also by the parti¬ 
ciple not taking the adjective form with it is dis¬ 
tinguished from the la- /j), or it may be different. In 

the latter case, if the subject is expressed, it is put in the 
Formative or the genitive, the latter being the more 
common when the subject is animate. 

The subject of the Perfect Participle is usually different 
from that of the finite verb, and is put in the Forma¬ 
tive : e.y. 

(a). jsr he took his departure on dawn 

appearing.* 

on the order being given they 
commenced digging.* 

J * as soon as the merchant saw (this), 

^ he ministered consolation.* 

. — • Jj G 9 • t 

ul immediately on hearing this, anger 

overcame me/ 

1 Some grammarians mistakenly suppose that the imperfect participle must always 
be inflected when the particle is added to it, and hence pronounce this sentence 

ungrammatical: <sr ^sf 9 ‘Thrust me into the 

ground alive (as I am).* The sentence is however quite grammatical; U ^ is not 
the so-called “adverbial participle," but the hal of the object mtyht. " 


22 
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ci&l tj *1 no sooner became detached than 

\£j> ji c£ A it swooped down upon a boa-con¬ 

strictor/ 

(5). <-51 C^4j < j+j\ * why have you come at this late 

hour of the night ?' (‘when so 
much of the night is gone f ). 

j S s ( 

y ' (<J***) when one (the first) watch of the 

day was reached (when day had 
risen to one watch), I came down/ 

b. If the Imperfect Participle has an objective comple¬ 
ment expressed, this is put in the accusative or the 
genitive: e.g. 

) * we all lied on the instant of seeing 
them/ 

Luj 1 ^^ * the young man became as delighted 

^ uiJ V* at the sight of her as if he had 

obtained the wealth of the world/ 

Hem. The use of the objective complement in the genitive serves to 
slnw that the participle in such cases partakes of the character of the 
noun as well as that of the verb/ 

424. In its adjective form either participle may be 
employed, i) as an adjective defining a noun (either 
with the signification of a relative periphrasis, or to 
express a quality or state in general); and 2) as a sub¬ 
stantive, concrete or abstract. As an abstract substantive 
the Imperfect Participle is equivalent to the Gerund: e.g . 

1) As an adjective : 

(a). & ^ A { j 1t A • ‘unwiscst of all is he who rouses 

crV* <-=?*-» slumbering strife 7 (cf. §47, Hem.b.). 
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li** *a talking maind. 9 

‘ having seen a revolving millstone/ 
( j^ r ^ i*S~ y \ 1 y° u hid (me), I will leap into 

9 e, , 

dy burning fire. 

(}). bl^.yb JjC. y. U^-' tho congealed juice is called 

camphor/ 

tXcl£ \yb 1^3 * a written paper, or a paper with 

writing on it. 9 

IjyU- ^ ‘it may be some dead animal/ 

2) As a substantive. 

( 3 ). ]/-»! « c±H y <z=H^ the support of a straw is ample for' 

a drowning man’ (‘a drowning 
man cling3 to a straw’). 

V.&T ^ eJyi * he awoke me from sleeping ( = sleep)/ 

jSy (jJ <—3 y* = : ) GzJjb * to be confident because of possessing 

c 

( = the possession of) property is 


not well or becoming.’ 


(»)• 1 ^ jl«il * to what purpose should I again test 


what has been tested/ 

W\ last# *I am come as the emissary of the 

snake.’ 

^ I am suffering remorse in con* 

sequence of my deed/ 

ISs * a band of those who had experienced 

uLSol defeat having arrived on the road/ 

Item . This use of the participles corresponds to that of the Active 
and Passive Participles—the J^li yA and ^\ —of the Arabic. 
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425. The Perfect or Passive Participle is commonly 

used for the Infinitive, chiefly in connection with the 
quasi-impersonal verb : e.g . 

(U^=) .g\ ^ ‘the work which (you) ought to do 

to-day/ 

y j we should not rejoice at (m con- 

c;r Jy> l>- (by = ) sequence of) the death of an enemy/ 

426. The Perfect or Passive Participle is also used as 
an abstract (verbal) substantive in combination with the 
verb bb*-, when this is equivalent to LiL yt,, and in the 
Frequentative and Desiderative Compounds (§ 24 and 
Hem.): e.g. 

U 9 

Lf J by ^ -fs** ‘i could not drown myself’ (lit. 

‘ drowning was not possible by me *). 

bb>- Vii ‘there’s no fighting against fate/ 

1 j# l I kept wandering about (lit. I did 

or made wandering) in that jungle 
the whole day/ 

Rem. Observe also the following: 1 ‘ mind what I say ’ 

(lit. ‘my 3aying—what I shall say, or am about to say’). 

427. The Passive Participle, when governed by one 
of the postpositions ^, or jJo , has in some instances 
an active signification: e.g . 

bl^ y # La lSj** cr*\r ‘that without my bidding (thee) thou 

eatest food with me/ 

\zL> tj KJjj *how can he keep alive without 

eating? * 
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l ) The Past Conjunctive Participle. 

428. a. The Past Conjunctive Participle is very often 
used in Urdu so as to avoid the use of conjunctions where 
several predications are united in the one sentence: e.g. 


‘having said this, he went away.' 

having invented some pretext, and 
j^ having taken the jewels and dress, 

and having given the price thereof, 
I requested permission to go 9 (t.e. *1 invented some pretext, and 
after taking the jewels and dress and paying for them, I 
requested/ etc.). 


1 . We sometimes find a preceding verb repeated in 
the participle: as 

Lf ) j.\ Uj i s. ‘ lie rose, and having risen went out.’ 

CJj} J ‘the juice having flowed (out), 

j.) collects in a vessel, and having 

^ collected, congeals.’ 


429. The participle most commonly refers, as in the 
above examples, to the subject of the finite verb, or, 
if the construction be passive, to the Agent. In the 
latter case, when the participle is , and a predicative 
adjective or participle is joined to it, this, if capable 
of inflection, is always put in the inflected masculine 
singular: e.g. 

young man became cool and 
constrained, and said.’ 
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bl^i Jfb 'andhaving become angry, I ordered 

that,* etc. 

4«j jJLL. ^ c 4>\ juu * after that, having stood up, he read 

this discourse/ 


430. But the participle may refer to the object (dative, 
accusative); and in the same sentence one participle 
may refer to the subject, and another to the Agent: e.g. 


UT&i 



;b * having heard this, jealousy possessed me 
also/ 


js cr** 5 <z=> 1 there is no assured refuge anywhere to 

1)145 cirl J ci-4" flee to from God’s decree 1 (lit. ‘ having 

fled, or fleeing from, God’s decree, there 
is no assured refuge for you to go to ’). 

•S j^~\ at last, having made me promise and 

\S ^ J> 1^4*^ swear that I would return after leaving 

Jj \those things (at home), he let me go/ 

\s 

y~. (se. the princess having become pleased, the 

iyUUi (sc. trays (of jewels, etc.) were made over 

lit*,. jj\ e-Jys to the steward, and she said.’ 


431. The participle may even be used absolutely, 
without reference to a subject, as is the case when the 
finite verb is in the passive voice: e.g. 

Lf3l£j b-s- j> -Vi ij ‘he was dug out alive’ (‘they havfcg 
dug, he was taken out alive ’). 

432. The participle is often repeated for tlxe sake of 
emphasis , or to indicate a repeated or continued action: as 
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j— 4 ^- £ jy jji *we kept breaking the fruits and 

collecting them.' 

2 >S j\y 1 having kept on throwing stones, they 

^^ sank all the boats/ 

433. In some instances the Conjunctive Participle has 
all the force of an adverb, and would appear to be used 
as such: e.g. 

US' -\± d ij~\ *he did this wittingly/ 

*J ‘ t au gtied aloud/ 

<-S J* ^ ma ^ e that book over to him 

^ -£jLj secretly along with others/ 

. C. . 9 o P t ' 

l&jJU r^i>* I tied it tight, 

bis- f> VjJLJ s, he walks lame. 


1. THE INDICATIVE AND ITS TENSES, 
i. The Aobist. 

434. The Aorist, though more commonly employed in 
the Subjunctive Mood, is also used in propositions, both 
leading and subordinate, which deal with facts, whether 
actual or assumed for the purpose of argument; in other 
words, it occurs in the Indicative Mood. 

The Aorist does not in itself express any idea of time; 
it merely indicates a begun, incomplete, enduring existence 
either in present ox future time. Hence it has the signi¬ 
fication of the English Present, as well as that of the 
Future Indefinite : e.g. 
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*God knows 9 

> { j^* <-->) now do what I tell (am about to 

tell) you. 9 

4 when does a noble-minded mun 
J, JaI fawn upon the rich * ( i.e . ‘a noble- 
minded man never fawns upoi» 
the rich ’). 

£ bl Jj ‘it came into my mind “I will 

travel again.” ’ 

<-J>\dj\£ j* ij-?* v_* when I die (shall die), bury me out 

jzfl J of sight/ 

Ulf ijrr* u y ou here, I will g° an( ^ announce 

(your arrival)/ 


435. The Aorist is commonly used in proverbs : e.g. 

o r ~ < 

<=*Jr s?j' *=r r when misfortune comes, a dog bite® 

^ u£ (sc. ^i) one (who is) mounted on a camel/ 

/ 

\j \j~i iLT‘one commits the fault, another is- 

punished for it/ 

436. To render the idea of present time still more 

distinct, the auxiliary verb u} k, , etc., is added to the 

Aorist: as 

^ e=v^"'* T * when I rub my eyes and look/ 

<J J ^ 1 m y heart burns with love’s fire/" 

lS^ <-£r ^ D0W ^ ma k es the leaf of the rose* 
its steed’ {i.e. ‘ one moment it mounts the rose, another it/ etc..)* 


cjbj'lf 

ujW- r* l 

<-r-=r 





uV. ^ 


ci 



=1 LZ-'i 
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But this form of the Present, 1 though once very com¬ 
mon, is now rarely used in Urdu (see § 189, Rem ). 

437. As a present tense the Aorist is employed in 
narrative for a past (the Historical Present) : e.j. 

(44-* =) ^ I 1 when I went forward and looked, 

XL* y lo! it was the princess’ (lit. ‘when, 
having gone forward, I look, lo! 
it is the princess *). 

b £ ‘it came (was coming, lit. comes) 

j^ri y Jib into my mind, “0 God! if this 

breath of life depart, it is better.” ’ 

438. The Aorist often occurs in a form identical with 
that of the Precative 2 (§ 176) in the three persons of the 
singular, and with nasal n added to that form in the 
plural: e.g . 

1 Most European grammarians ignore this tense altogether, and those who do- 
notice it wrongly term it “ a perfect,” and generally mistake for it the perfect par¬ 
ticiple when this is used as a hai in connection with a subject that has for its 

predicate one of the verbs ^ or , For example, in the sentence ek mendak ko 

simp pakre hai , they call pal-re hai “ a perfect,” and translate, “the snake has caught 
a frogwhereas pakre is a tuil , and the translation should be a snake is (there is a 
snake) with a frog caught. As a finite verb pakre hai would signify “catches,” not 
“has caught.” 

2 It docs not follow that because this form is identical with that of the precative, 
therefore this, or, as the grammarians phrase it, “ the respectful imperative,” is used for 
the aorist. In the use of these precative forms the Hindi and UrdQ follow the 
Prakrit pretty closely, and the following extracts from the Prakrita-Prakdsa (ed. 
Cowell, sect. vii. 20, 21) show that they are not used the one for the other, but that, 
though connected both in form and signification, they are yet distinct: ii Jja,jj(i are 
optionally substituted for the proper affixes of the present and the definite future, and 
also when command, etc., are implied: eg. hojja , hojjd y or /to*', 1 he is;* hascjja, 
hasejjd , or ha sat, 4 he laughs;’ (and the same form applies to the three persons in 
both numbers;) future hojja , hojja, hohii , ‘ he will beand similarly in the sense 
of the imperative.” “ Jja, jjd are also optionally inserted between the root and the 
affixes” in the same tenses; “as (present) hojja'i , hojja i ; (future) hojjahii , hojjdhu \ 
(imperative) hojjaii , hojjau this however only occurs ‘•when the root ends in a 
vowel, and is therefore monosyllabic.” 
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4/ > 

Jj ‘(when I reached the garden), the 

<— 0 l>3 <UjJ -£ thought entered my mind, This 


= ) time ^ plant a vine/ 

^1*^0* what shall I say respecting those 

y J^-ti cJj* people who, having rebelled, un- 

✓ | 
justly turn away from Him ? 


ifow. Additional examples of this form of the Aorist will be found 
under the Subjunctive Mood, in which it more commonly occurs. 


439. The Aorist „jLsU~ is commonly used as a phrase 
in the sense and after the manner of opus , necesse, 
est, ‘it is necessary,’ debet, ‘it is proper or right,’ oportet, 
‘it behoves,’ with an infinitive, or a gerundive and its 
substantive, or a perfect participle used as a gerund 
(§ 425), as the subject, the true subject or agent of the 
act usually preceding in the Dative, if a definite agent is 
implied; the agent, however, is not always expressed— 
rarely so if the idea of duty, etc., implied in the phrase 
cliuhiye is of general application, or if the infinitive is 
accompanied by an object in the dative form of the 
accusative: e.y. 


. ^ ,_jLaU- p y>- ‘ whatever the master wants is ready 

(to be had). 

Cj-^1 x* 1 (the king) should keep these people 

under subjection 1 (lit. ‘to keep 


these people under subjection is 
necessary for the king’). 

jy a ^ c —.>\ ‘ we should now consider a little/ 

one should perform such acts 
in life/ 
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a= ) )L>* jjl&j <ui J lL&) * I ought to go once there also.* 

<s= JL r &l>- 

c= ^> ^j^Slc ‘the explanation of this should be 

c= jLaI>- asked of the doctors of religion* 
{lit. ‘asking the explanation of this of the doctors is necessary *), 

Rem. a. The agent of the act is sometimes put in the genitive in 
construction with an Arabic nomen actionis\ a a jj ^\ 

a fakir should act upon them.* And if the thing necessary 
or requisite be a quality , or that which should be found in some person 
or thing, the locative is generally used instead of the dative: e.g. ^ 
A-*lj & (j-Jfc { j 1 pLas^ £ * what special qualities 
are those which a messenger should possess?* {* which are requisite in 
a messenger*). 

Hem . b. <z= x^[^ is also very commonly used in the Subjunctive 
Mood: the infinitive is then replaced by the ordinary Aorist, which 
follows cJL&U-, and is preceded by £ ( = Latin ut), the agent of the 
act either preceding chdhiye in the dative, or following it in the nomina¬ 
tive : e.g . j 4 or cr AJbl>- 

c-4j cA £ ‘ the king should keep these people 

under subjection.’ 

Rem. c. The phrases ^ ^ ^ it is necessary , 

right , or proper, are used in the same way as chiefly in the 

Subjunctive. 

Rem . d. According to some European grammarians any u Respectful 
Imperative,** as they term it, may bo used “ with a sense of obligation, 
and may be translated ought, should , or must.” This however is not 
correct; chdhiye alone can, of itself, be so used. The examples given by 
them are such as the following: <—\jd ^ ‘ learn from, 

or let one learn from, this * (not “from this one ought to learn ”); (j»\ 
{ j^ J&j- * let us remain in this jungle 
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and watch * (not “ we must stay in this wood and keep watch”); fj+pJ I 

^y> ^ \j£j && <—ije J * ( m y) 

eyes were kept fixed on the door to see (lit* saying to myself “ Let me 
see”) what was (lit. is) about to appeal (not “my eyes were fixed on 
the door, and I said I must see,” etc.). 

440. To imply that an act should or ought to have 
been done , the phrase <= JLa>l^ is employed: as 

li-o -j J uLf/ ILj y \y ‘ thy nest ought to have been (built) 

L5^ V. o^ 9 in some thorny bush or on the top 
4 ^^ ^ s\JH> j\j J Iff of a wall, (and) not in the king’s 

\j~> palace.’ 

Rem. The same phrase is used in the Subjunctive also (§ 467, Rem. c). 


n. The Futuee Indefinite. 

441. Although the Aorist itself has the signification 
of the simple Future, yet to render the futurity of the act 
quite distinct, the perfect participle if (see § 187) is added 
to it; and thus the Future also derives the signification 
of an Intentional and a Desiderative : e.g. 

I shall see,’ and I wish to, or 
would, see/ 

y y\ * eventually I shall die, and what 
Uoj-' answer shall I then give to God ?’ 

fj-?* I would question Your Highness 

~ p " 9 

about certain matters.’ 

442. The participle if is also added to the Precative 
form of the Aorist to form the Future : e.g. 
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£ ij~\ (_~>T Ia-j ‘wilt thou (wouldst thou, is it thy 

p ~ P 

^y>- j)\ jJ ijr+j l/jj yr intention to) create a being who 

^jj* will work mischief and shed blood 

on the face of the earth ? ’ 

jx* y- 4 if you pull (will pull) so (i.e. as you 

J / are going to do), it will not leave 
hold of the pulp of the brain.’ 

Hem. The Future and the Aorist being thus intimately connected, we 
often find the one used for the other, especially in conditional and 
hypothetical sentences, where in English the Present Indicative, or the 
Present or Future Subjunctive, is used; as i ^ r \ y yy JZ\ 

<=^V ‘ ^ * tarr y * ie * n state 

old age will weep himself to death ;* y uJoJjj <JLj\ j*\ 

<~fy * if you go near it you sin ’ {lit. ‘ will become a sinner ’); J £ 

^sr j j : \ LUj^x: { j^ 

* for (were I to attempt it), I should not have the power to tell, nor you 
the patience (lit. power) to listen.’ 

hi. The Pbesent Tense, 

443. The Present Tense is used to indicate an act 
which is now talcing place , or a repeated , habitual , or 
enduring act; it also commonly expresses a universal 
truth , e.g. 

\jji * what is he doing?’ 

y J ^ ‘ w bat are you looking at ? ’ or 4 what 
do you see?’ 

✓ / . «. » ^ , 

ww -fj 'ey y y~ I understand all this that you are 

saying.’ 
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,~j bje (jyklijb «---j' i 'men conform to the ways of their 

A kin § 8 -’ 

ijsJb cAjtJ ^ iZJ'j this sun and moon are revolving 

night and day/ 

Item. a. An act which is now taking place may also be expressed by 

® • • # i # 

using the perfect participle of a verb compounded with uJfcj in place of 
the imperfect participle, for in both cases the participle is used as a hdli 
e.g. (L t ^j =) Uj ‘the master is sleeping;’ LZJj^ 

‘ the woman is bathing/ 

Item b. The auxiliary, both in this tense and the Perfect, occasionally 
takes the form which is generally more emphatic than ^fc; as Sj 
IxJb \jj\s* ‘he is (or I am sure he is) beating/ The auxiliary may also 
take this form when used independently; as L*T ‘ alas! 

who are these?’ 


444. The auxiliary is often omitted, chiefly in negative 
sentences (cf. § 148, Bern.), and the Present then assumes 
the form of the Past Conditional, but the two tenses 
must not be confounded : e.g . 

c-aJ ^^ A <—^the people of the caravan do not 

b y> £ mention (it), because you would 

be ashamed/ 

\jjt-AA < 2 * C—?1 JJ ‘no one falls into a well of himself/ 

And in two co-ordinate sentences, the verbs of which 
are both in the Present, the auxiliary of one may be 
omitted, unless emphasis requires it to be repeated: e.g „ 
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445. The Present Tense is commonly used in narrative 
for a past for the sake of greater vividness (the Historical 
Present ): e.g . 


y or* yr 

l&Jy tj J 

Sr C /j ^ cr^*; 

jjl ^ ^ ^ <r^ <zJj> 
l^L: 


t when I rubbed my eyes and looked! 
(lit. when, having rubbed my eyes, 

I look), lo ! neither that old man 
nor any one else was (lit. is) in 
that house/ 

'thereupon we began to weep and 
to cry aloud and wail, but what 

comes of it? and who hears?* (i.e» 
nothing came of it, etc.). 


446. The Present Tense is also frequently used for 
the Future to indicate that an action will take place 
forthwith, or shortly after the time of speaking : e.g. 

LL>- »L=- jw ‘ you go, I also am coming (immediately)/ 

u ,a> \jj, ^*$.4 'j** ‘ I will this instant give the order.’ 

y l — ° < 

U! I shall speedily return/ 

447. The Present Tense is occasionally employed in 
conditional sentences as a Future Subjunctive: as 

\'jj> if I too forbid (her), I shall be 
Ijl* ^A y instantly killed as the mainu ha» 

^yb \j\s>~ been/ 

y Ul* ji \ ^ ^ ^ comc according to my plighted 

j word, 1 I will mingle his kingdom 

IsjJL* with the dust/ 

1 That is to say, u if I say I will come and do come.’* We know of no authority 
for the meaning of “one’s own might,” which is given to the word ban! in the 
vocabulary of the Toth Kalian7. The word means simply ‘ speech,’ * word,’ and the 
phrase bam par ana is explained by Urdu scholars as we have translated it. 
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Item. An act which it is intended to perform (the Present Intentional) 
is expressed as in English; e.g. ^ he is going to write * 

(sec § 412.) 

rv. The Past Impeefect Tense. 


448. The Past Imperfect Tense indicates an action 
which was going on at some past time spoken of: as 

1^3' li/xj i—ijh jSb ‘ he was wandering about, looking around 
him.’ 

O L O * ( 

a very soft breeze was blowing.’ 

Rem. The same idea is expressed by using the perfect participle of a 

. o 

verb compounded with in place of the simple imperfect participle; 
^ * she was bathing ;* ^ 

\£j Jt>jj jijf *1 was repeating this verse in a very low voice.’ 


449. In many cases this tense must be rendered by 
the English Past Indefinite : as 

y*> ^ ‘ he did whatever they told him (at 

the time)/ 

j*\ 4^^ * inasmuch as he was aware of his 

fcjloyalty, judgment, and devotion.’ 

450. The auxiliary is often omitted 1 : e.g. 

\}^j Jaj fT * every one I saw (at the time) 

l jJ> forbade me/ 

1 As this tense then assumes the form of the Past Conditional, it is very generally 
mistaken for the latter by European grammarians. The two tenses, however, are 
essentially different, the one occurring in the Indicative Mood alone, the other only 
in the Subjunctive, and never admitting of the auxiliary after it, as the Imperfect 
Indicative does. Nor can either of these tenses ever have the signification of the 
os the grammarians affirm. 
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-v£ y J ^b J* \ * if she did not bring water, he (the 
^b dog) broke her vessels.’ 

Hem. In two coordinate sentences, the verbs of both of which are in 
the Past Imperfect, the auxiliary is usually expressed with the last 
alone: as bb^- j^\ \jJ± 1 was thank¬ 

ing God and going on stage by stage/ 


451. The Past Imperfect is frequently used to indicate 
an act that was wont to be done, and the auxiliary is 
then often omitted : e.g / 


^UJll Jjj ^b * they used to name that pit Solomon’s, 

,_ ij , _Prison/ 


[p b’T y? ‘ ^ e ff flce d from my mind the pleasure 

bO 1$j <-~s Jj I was wont to derive from listening 

to slander.’ 

I £ bJ*b#u> Ua y- and that complexion (or colour) 

^ Ls which used to glisten like bright 

gold became like turmeric.’ 


b'T ^ jSL~i 1 w ben he used to return from his 

CuUj-j (jije J AjlscT* travels, he was wont to bring 

byJ c= -fsr 1i j}\ b*S curiosities of each country (he 
visited) as presents for me* (Jit. 1 and used to give them to me’). 


v. The Past Indefinite Tense. 

452. The Past Indefinite Tense indicates an action 
completed at some past time, and is commonly employed 
in narrating past events which do not involve the idea 
of duration. Its passive construction (when the participle 


1 See note on preceding page. 


23 
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is pam've), as also that of the other past tenses composed 
of a passive participle, has been explained in § 185,191, 
etc.: e.g. 

Lf yi ^Sj ‘ he left it at my house on his way.* 

i\j <~L ‘ be took the road to the desert.’ 


453. a. After the conditional particles j »\, ‘if,’ 

and after other particles {e.g. u-o- ‘when,’ etc.), which 
imply the conditional meaning of jf\, the Past Indefinite 
often takes a future sense, the condition being represented 


as already fulfilled; but it 
by the Present: as 

y b* jb ~\t 
J* \y. *■=-*? tr* 

»j /i. J> 'jUa r K tisoi jj 

^ V.t? j 'i' i Jt- 

y -Vi bp us** u**l 

*-'Vj ^pbb* Jp w““^ 


may be rendered in English 

* if this secret is {lit. was, or became) 

divulged, it will be {lit. is) very 
bad for you.* 

* but I have a work (for him to do), 
if that can be done by this (youth), 
and he practises no treachery, but 
accomplishes it satisfactorily, and 
comes out perfect in this ordeal, 
then I promise that I will deal 
with him better than any king/ 


l. The verbs of the principal clauses in the above 
sentences are in the Present and Future, but the Past 
Indefinite is also employed to indicate an act, the occur¬ 
rence of which is so certain, that it may be described as 
having already taken place: as 
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*&«- Jt u# < = xu .> \ *bljb^Ji1 ‘if the king begins to listen to the mis- 
<JL>- b3 ^^Jb ^ representations {lit. false and true 

jj words) of such persons, and does not 

yi attempt to inquire into the actual 
jy& facts of the case, various kinds of 
evils will result {lit. have resulted). 

vi. The Present Perfect Tense. 

454. The Present Perfect (or Past Proximate) Tense 
indicates an act which at the moment of speaking has 
been already completed, and remains in a state of com¬ 
pletion : c.g. 

‘he is gone to Kanhpur (Cawnpore)/ 
s>-\j * the Raja Sahib has killed a tiger.* 

455. The auxiliary is often omitted, or in other words 
the Past Indefinite is used for the Present Perfect: e.g . 

* these four things that have been 
mentioned above/ 

jj-rf 0 ci naught but injury can proceed from 

ff, erf* 5 u~\ ( sc . ^Jfc.) Lf him in whose breast hatred has 

lly& J $ jJli £-Jj* established itself/ 

Rem. In the colloquial the Present Perfect is frequently used for the 
Present in the sense of the Proximate Future, and in such cases the 
Auxiliary is generally omitted: eg. (Master log.) 
ji jJls*- ‘ bring my hat and stick quickly / (Servant) bJ ‘lam 

bringing it, Sir 9 (lit. ‘ I have brought ')• 
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▼ii. The Past Perfect Tense. 

456. The Past Perfect (or Past Remote) Tense indicates 
that an act had taken place at the time spoken of, or 
anterior to some other past event spoken of or implied: e.g. 

U)' IjT 'hehad come walking from a distance/ 

> J eiI had never heard such a thing.’ 

But the auxiliary is often omitted, or in other words 
the Past Indefinite is used for the Past Perfect. It must 
however be rendered in English by the Past Perfect: eg. 

S J \j j <--3 * I hod reasoned a great deal with 

(sc. Uj) Zaid.’ 

457. The Past Perfect is often used where in English 
we use the Past Indefinite; usually so when the action 
is regarded by the narrator as completely past, so that 
its results have already become manifest at the time 
spoken of; or when it is implied that since the occur¬ 
rence of that action, another, in some way connected 
with it, has occurred: e.g. 

J 0 ,Ju' cr 1 'and whatever I (had) promised when 

^ %s>- l £ eSi the lion (had) sent me to bring 

V W 3 jL v c <zL thee/ 

yL>\ <J * the cat came (lit. had come), (and) I 

(had) felt her, and she was wet 
(and so I knew it was raining)/ 

Rem. The Past Perfect Indicative is sometimes used for the Past 
Conditional, for the sake of greater vividness: as J 

lx>> \yi \j yb J J mm IgJ \mS 4wss^iLk 
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JLi- \j*\, cSj~+ ly 1 that Mend well 

nigh destroyed me: if it had not been for this wise enemy, my work 
was well nigh gone from my hands, and my life brought to a close in 
this vain idea.’ 


e. THE IMPERATIVE. 

458. The Imperative has only the second person 
singular and plural; the other persons are supplied by 
the aorist. It has two forms, the Imperative proper, 
which is used in giving orders, directions, or advice , and 
the Precative (§ 176), which implies simple request, 
advice , entreaty, or exhortation. 

Rem. The second of the Precative forms, however, often has the force 
of a command, as will be seen from the examples given below. 

459. The Precative again has two forms, one ending in 
the other in y—, both of which are used in either 

the singular or plural, the former always in connection 
with the pronomen reverentice <_>T, expressed or under¬ 
stood, the latter with the personal pronouns y 1 thou,’ and 
y ‘ you.’ 

460. The Imperative, and the Precative ending in 
iye, are used with reference to the immediate present, or 
without reference to any definite time; the Precative 
ending in iyo most commonly refers to the Future. The 
addition of if to the Precative ending in iye imparts to 
it also a future signification, but the form is not very 
common: e.y. 

jjJ\ i‘ mind what I say, and chase this 

vain desire from thy mind.* 

4 you Bit here.* 
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£ (ju \.jb j\£jJ ^ * mention to this slave anything you 

may require/ 

y>- jjl ^31 L-j ^ ‘come again when you have spent 

l£Jo U this, and take whatever you want/ 

y u-J when she asks thy story, thou shalt 

SI. ij*,* say: I am an inhabitant of Persia/ 

cz&sr*y> \jfr fT y <an( * ^ not, do (*•*• you shall do) 

unto me whatever you please/ 

1x6)7%» The English Imperative being used to express a request as well 
as an order , it is not at all necessary to employ such phrases as “please 
to do,” or “you will be pleased to do,” etc., in rendering the Preeative 
forms; nor indeed do these phrases at all represent the idea in a native’s 
mind W T hcn he uses a Preeative. We have repeatedly observed, 
that when a native scholar well acquainted with English is asked 
to render in Urdu such an expression as “please do this,” he invariably 
uses the phrase az rdhc mihrbunl islco karo or kijiye. It is evident too 
that in not a few cases the phrases “ please to,” etc., cannot be applied: 
as for example in the following sentence, in which the speaker is soldo- 

quizing: yb U _I JjJ ^ UrT 4 ‘^^44 j 4 

c=V 'y> ^ ^4 y <=•rrfA ‘ for if y° u 

sprinkle alum and sulphur in a lamp, round about the wick, no matter 
how strong a wind blow, the lamp will not bo extinguished/ 


461. The Preeative ending in o is also employed in 
benedictions and imprecations : e.g. 

y&j L/-y>- ‘may you bo happy!* 

U)J4 * may the curse of God be upon 

9 

infidels and believers in a plurality 
of gods!’ 
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462. The negatives i and in connection with the 
Imperative usually express a strict negation , but the 
former is occasionally prohibitive (especially in connection 
with the Precative ending in iyo ); the negative is 
used in a prohibitive sense, and hence occurs with the 
Imperative or Precative alone: e.g. 

y * n °t afraid* 

c=r S^ ^ 1 neglect not to make preparation for 

J> j the world to come/ 

* don’t go home to-day/ 

<_> J J jU^5. ‘ rel y not on ^eir friendship/ 

i d !j»\ 1 }' ou are not to approach this tree’ (or 

‘ thou shalt not go near this tree’). 

y°n will not forget’ ( take care 
that you don’t forget ’). 

Bern. As the negative does not occur in the Bag o lahdr in- 

connection with the Imperative, therefore, we suppose, the European 
grammarians say, that it “is not used with the Imperative.” That it 
is so used will be seen from the first of the above examples, and we may 
add that (though not so common as J) it is by no means uncommon in 
such cases. 


463. The Aorist, which is connected with the Im¬ 
perative both in form and signification, is used instead 
of it in the first and third persons, but usually with less 
authority than the Imperative: e.g. 


'jj * 1 ^ CALLS’ ij ‘what was it that he said? let roe 
also just hear. 9 
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Li d J * k*t us see what is recorded in her 

destiny.* 

J ^.1 y ‘you will be careful: let her not 

^y «A>“ yr move so that the stitches give way.* 

4^1 j ^L ‘let no one come near me* (not, “no 

one must come near me:” see 
Rem . d , § 439). 

jly Jy ‘but let the princess promise this, 

o . O 

J ^ crri' to w ^> that she will not withdraw 

from what she has said’ (not, “the 
princess must promise, etc.**). 

cr xJ «A J^U. J JU£ ‘let no one plead advanced age as 
J j \£ ^ an excuse for not acquiring (not 

trying to attain to) perfection.* 

464. Reversely, the Imperative is occasionally used 
for the second person singular of the Aorist, usually in 
the first of two correlative clauses which follow a particle 
implying a condition or the relative pronoun, when the 
second clause contains an Imperative: e.g. 

^ (^L*- = ) y>- ‘ do whatever you think proper.* 

Rem. The use of the Imperative for the Aorist is not so common as the 
grammarians suppose; it occurs, we believe, only in sentences of the 
description mentioned above. In the following examples the last verb 
is not “an Aorist in the Imperative form,” but a simple Imperative: 

^ £ Lyjl ‘do so (or act in this 

wi.'.e): kill the prince by stratagem * (not, “act in such a manner as to 
kill, etc.,** for £ hero is simply explicative , and does not denote the 
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purpose or object of the verb in the first clause); j <— 

* in the mean time you make some arrangement to 
cross over* (not, “ whilst thou formest some plan, etc.”). 


465. The Imperative, singular and plural, of the verb 
UJ ‘to take,’ is often used as an interjection, signifying 
there or there now ! enough ! peace ! etc.: e.g . 


£ ^ J * enough! go on with thy work. 1 

there now! I have told you my 
whole history/ 

j J crj-T* y ‘ there • y ou have seen me; is your 
mind relieved ? * 

iu^'l said: Now have done! you have 
tried subterfuges enough/ 


d. THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND ITS TENSES, 
i. The Aorist. 

466. The Aorist is used in the Subjunctive Mood, as a 
Present or Future, in correlative conditional clauses that 
depend upon £\, or any particle having the sense of _f\. 
The conditional clause commonly precedes the principal 
clause (but it may follow it), and is separated from 
it by the f—Ayy , or correlative particle, y, which is 
generally not translated. The Aorist is used in one or 
both clauses, according to the following rules : 

i) *. If both the conditional and the principal clause 
imply uncertainty , doubt , possibility, or indejiniteness , the 
Aorist is used in both: c.g. 
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US’ y ^,[y~ ‘ifhe should come, whataml to do?’ 

JU- \£j\y yt> c^jU-t \J>\ 'if permission be granted, I will state 

9 . . 9 9 

Ulr U - 3j*-3J their case * n y° ur P ^esence • , 
jxJLi <X) zJJj ^ JJi Is*- ‘honey would drop from the colo- 

" vo 

Ju^c cynth-gourd if the sting of the 

honey-bee were to touch it.* 

I . The Present Potential occasionally occurs in place 
of the Aorist in the principal clause : e.g . 

2fLO ^ XL# ‘if one look at the princess’s do- 

laJLi y minion, its revenue probably does 

«=X not suffice (may not be sufficing) for 

the €X P en( liture °f the cuisine 
alone/ 


<?. And an Imperative may take the place of the Aorist 
in the conditional clause : as 

y ^jb 1 warm a little water and I’ll bathe/ 

? "l* 

bXW- b~£j- ‘bestow on me a living son, then 

X c^AtLa ij»\ jj\ j#l3 \y will my name and the trace of this 
C J pj j4.li empire endure/ 

Rem. The Aorist of the conditional clause may often be rendered in 
English by the Past Imperfect, as in the third of the above examples. 


2). If the condition be regarded as uncertain , or only 
possible , etc., while the conditioned is regarded as certain 
and positive , the Aorist is employed in the conditional, 
and the Present or Future Indicative in the principal 
clause: as 


l$>-\ y ‘if you come, it is well/ 

cub y ^ \ y \ ‘ if it succeed, it is a great matter/ 
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^4>li \y_ Jf f? ‘any one w ^° pretends to this is a 

y 

great fool/ 

£ £ ^*\ ‘honour will be obtained by him 


ff L^ol^ jAi u»2r 


alone on whom the monarch shall 
look with favour/ 


Hem . a. The Relative Pronoun, implying as it often does a virtual 
hypothesis, is commonly followed by the Subjunctive, as in the last 
of the above examples, {cf. § 388, Item.) 

Hem. b. The Future is often used in the conditional clause also, and 
occasionally where the idea of certainty is, to say the least, not very 
prominent (see § 442, Hem.); but wherever this idea is prominent, the 
Indicative is used in both .clauses: e.g. y j ^ 

1 if you come soon (as I expect, or am sure, you will), you will 
find me alive/ 


467. The Aorist is also employed in subordinate clauses 
with one or other of the conjunctions ^ 1 that,’ £( = Lat. 
ut), £\j ‘ in order that 5 ( = Lat. quo), 4 on condition, 

or provided, that, 5 £ jjli ‘it may be that, perchance/ 
etc., to express an object or purpose, effect or consequence , 
resolution , hope, desire, disinclination, order, advice , neces¬ 
sity, duty (as signified by the phrases ^Jb pji, .JLaU-, etc. 
see § 439 and Rem . b .), effort, permission, fear, etc.: 1 e.g . 

<rr? *\) 4 W I determined to go (that I would 

go) by that road/ 

° . O. / c— t 

jyj -yJ h appears better for men that they 

£, ffb L“*Jb become recluses. 1 

1 This construction, which is found in the Persian also, would appear to be derived 
from the Arabic. 
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cU^U-jfjhjb the king should so treat his lords 
and nobles that they may he 
jj] cJii ^ ^ »LlJb jJL)\ assured of His Majesty’s sympathy 

\£ and good-will.’ 

jb ^ ‘a messenger (or emissary) should be 

one possessed of learning.’ 

JUj *jj\ £\ 1 if you have great desire to know 

4 this matter.’ 


jj gjJlg J JuLi> ^ ,%Jb bo { jm^§ * I am afraid that he may not perhaps 

«i curse me (or, according to an 
idiom of the language, 4 that he 
may curse me '). 

jljJ ^\jj <Jj Ajih ‘ Socrates (or, according to Johnson's 

e ~S~. cpy Dictionary, Hippocrates) married 

p a shrew in order to subdue his 
passion of anger.’ 

^ ijm\ jCJgjJLj ‘provided there be not as much as a 

J kauri of untruth in it.’ 

li (sc. &) JulA» ‘perhaps his hand (treatment) may 
prove successful.’ 


a shrew in order to subdue his 


Rem . a. In sentences signifying purpose, resolution , wish, etc., the 
Aorist may generally be rendered in English by the gerund with to , 
since this corresponds to the genitive (subjective) or the dative of the 
Urdu gerund, and this may in most cases be substituted for the con¬ 
struction with the Aorist: e.g. the first of the above examples may also 
be constructed thus: Jusi la <-*> *1 J U*\ d. and the 

fifth thus: JU£ *jj\ £ <~jJ \j»\ 
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Rm. 1. The direct oration often occurs in such subordinate clauses as 
express purpose or resolution : cr A>- jjywb £ \*£ Xoj jj\ * and 

determined to go to my sister 9 (lit. ‘that I will go’); 

l jytojb'Ae uJjb ^ i my eyes were 

kept fixed in the direction of the door to see what was going to appear* 
(lit. * saying to myself, Let me see what is going to appear*). 


Rem. c. The phrases ,-JLaU- , pji, etc., may also be constructed 
with the infinitive (§ 439, and Rem. b. and e). In reference to past 
time these phrases take the forms l$j? and are followed 

by £ with the Past Perfect Subjunctive (the Past Conditional): eg „ 
<= J &\j y_,J lA y £ l £ C JLfcW- ‘Your Majesty ought 

to have subdued your wrath/ 


468. The Aorist is used to express a wish which, 
generally speaking, is regarded as attainable: as 

j £&* jj 4 j+z ‘may your life be prolonged! your 

^ wealth be multipliedP 

^ L-^r * may your crown and throne (your 

t, . y . 9 S 

pjljj ^ ^ sovereignty) endure as long as this* 

j earth and heaven last!' 


469. The Aorist is used in questions indicating doubt 
or perplexity: as 

\£ (-j\ *0 God! what am I to do now?’ 

Jf orf ‘ what should I say ? and of whom. 

should I complain ? 9 

* should I call it Indra’s court, or » 
descent of fairies ? 9 
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470. The second person, singular and plural, of the 
Aorist is used as a disjunctive conjunction : e.g. 

jib- ( _ rr « ‘i say nothing: remain or go (as 

you please).* 

n. The Present Potential. 

471. The Present Potential, as its name implies, occurs 
chiefly in potential propositions, with a definite or in¬ 
definite subject, and indicates that a thing mag, might, or 
must be happening : it corresponds therefore to the English 
Present Imperfect Subjunctive. It stands to the Aorist in 
the same relation as the Present Imperfect Indicative to the 
Present Indefinite; and hence the Aorist is often used in its 
place. Of the two forms in which it occurs, that in which 
the future of the verb L.* is used may occasionally be 
rendered in English by the Future Imperfect Indicative; 
but those who speak the language recognize no distinction 
between the two forms. The following are examples of 
its use: 

US’ Sj ‘what must he be thinking?’ {lit. 

‘ saying in his mind ’). 

LiJb- y jo Li ‘perhaps you think {lit. may be 
1< __j vxJjJ jj\ thinking) that I hare become 

cs-JLi* possessed of all this comfort and 
wealth without trouble.’ 

~mJ\ ‘ thousands of such poor people must 

A* dV dT be constantly passing through {lit, 

may be coming and going in) your 
dominions.* 
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£ Vj L*o i tj 

l '"* w y_c>\cLj ,-...^ * 

y «Xjj 

y y* <^ry ^ d 

ltV 

l^j i \ 

^f*4 <=^ U^T ^ U-r? 

2& **? 

hi. The Pa 


‘that ruler ought to be well ac¬ 
quainted with (lit. such as may 
be knowing well) the law9 of 
government/ 

‘ and if the king look (lit. be looking) 
watchfully after the affairs of his 
kingdom, no disturbance by any 
means enters the realm/ 

‘ there is no such sentence in his 
discourse whereby malevolence 
towards any one may be proved/ 

Potential. 


472. The Past Potential is employed when it is indi¬ 
cated that a thing may, might , or must have happened. It 
has two forms, corresponding to those of the Present 
Potential, hut no distinction is generally made between 
them: eg. 


X 9 * w f 

-irf c L ( ~r’\ Your Majesty may (or must) have 
heard this couplet/ 

^j\ <JU- Ijcw *God knows what their state may 
Jb have been/ 

^ ^Ll J {j^r what a very charming residence 

( 8C • ^y*0 mus ^ ^ ave ^ een ma< * e when it was 

bj firstconstructed , (/*tf. ‘wbenitspre- 

paration may have taken place’). 
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cA***^! ulJj 1 - Ji'' ct-^' 'lie mentions the kindnesses which he 

( \ ^ » ° 9 

gr ^' V. y^T 0T his forefathers may have done 

<—l^wao sjrjj- to another or to his forefathers. 

„ '* 9 L t 

<sS ^ ci-V *do ?* ou a ^ so men ^on whatever 

y y& ^ -f?U oppression your tribe may have 
suffered at the hands of men/ 

Hem. The third of the above examples is thus rendered in Prof. 
Monier Williams’ Hindustani Grammar (p. 136, § 510): “When it shall 
be repaired, what a charming place it will be made.” But although this 
tense may sometimes be rendered in English by the Future Perfect , it is 
never used in the sense of, and can certainly never be rendered by, the 
Future Indefinite . 


iv. The Past Conditional. 


473. The Past Conditional corresponds to the English 
Past Perfect Subjunctive. It has two forms, the one 
(which is that most commonly used) consisting simply of 
the imperfect participle of a verb; the other of the perfect 
participle in combination with the imperfect participle of 
the verb 


474. The Past Conditional is used in correlative con¬ 
ditional clauses that depend upon J\ or any particle 
having the sense of £\. In the leading clause it may 
generally be rendered in English by the Future Perfect 
Subjunctive: e.g. 


4 C 1 J tjr* y ‘you Been what I have seen, you 

UT j ijm\> would never have come near them/ 
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^J'^y Hf* ^'^yr 
u**y Jy* J 

li'l^ J <-rij =s> 

^ \j\ /♦!£ {j*S>, 

i * 9 

I jfi u-~* ^y 

4j^ £ 

\ J <+J t *C, c~3 jL~J? rjLs \ £ \j 

. f*J b — J *J& «.' f—- -' •-i 


-H <=r^ JPJ' 

UT b y& Lf ^b* (J.*- 1) y 


‘if the desire to make a disciple had 
not possessed me, I should not 

hare been deceived by a thief’s 
oiliness of speech.’ 

‘ of what use would a blind son have 
been to you ? I too can do what¬ 
ever a Bon would have done.* (The 
condition by* j*\ is here under¬ 
stood in both sentences.) 

‘ so that the evils which would result 
{lit. would have resulted) from 
his mischief (were he permitted to 
practise it) be not allowed to 
happen.’ 

‘had any one else committed such 
senseless impropriety of conduct, 
I would have had him cut into 
mince-meat, and portioned it out 
to the kites.’ 

you would have been unjustly (or 
needlessly) killed, (had you been 
killed), but you (have) escaped.’ 


Bern, a . The condition, as wo have shown in some of the above 
examples, is sometimes omitted. It is occasionally implied in a nega- 
tivo clause preceding the principal clause : e.g. u*) 

by (jw\ jjj y>- j ayC- ‘I perceived nothing grand 

in him to make mo test {lit. that I should have tested) his strength.’ 
This sentence is taken from the JOiirad Afroz (p. 62), and the following 
note upon it by the editor of the work serves to show how completely 

24 
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the Past Conditional Tense is misunderstood by European grammarians: 
u The a oris t instead of the present here, and a neuter verb instead of an 
active, might well be expected . As it is, the sentence is quite un¬ 
grammatical.” 

Rem. b. As it is sometimes necessary to render tho Past Perfect 
Indicative of the Urdu by the English Past Imperfect, so the Past 
Conditional has occasionally to be rendered in English by the Past 
Imperfect Subjunctive. Such is the case in the fourth of the above 
examples, (of. § 457.) 


475. Instead of the Past Conditional, the Past Perfect 
Indicative is occasionally used in the principal clause, for 
the sake of greater vividness; but it may be rendered in 
English by the Past Indefinite ; as 

lijJb j ‘ had it not been for this wise enemy, 

l g <-?> f\£ y my work was well nigh gone from 

ij** JLri- m y hands, and my life brought to 

j*biJ a close in (pursuit of) this idea/ 

476. The Past Conditional is also used to express a 
wish for a thing that is regarded as unattainable, and is 
then commonly preceded by the conjunction or 

1 0 that!’ ‘would that!’ e.g. 

jjxy J ‘would that I {lit. we) had not left 

them behind there! 1 


‘would that I had not cherished a 
^ jJ\ J Ixj devoted attachment to you, and 

that you {lit. the master) had not 

J* A J* shown for me the tenderness which 

you have shown and still show {lit. which you are showing)! * 
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Bern. The use of however is not always necessary; a wish 

may be implied even in a conditional sentence: e.g. y bjA Ssjj*\ 
\jys, L-Jyi* ‘ If Zaid were (or, had been) here, how nice it would be (or, 
would have been)' = ‘ I wish Zaid were (or had been) here.’ 


e. THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


477. When the agent of an act is to he named, the 
Active Yoice must be employed (except in such tenses 
as are composed of a perfect participle of directly transi¬ 
tive verbs, which are undoubtedly passive in con¬ 
struction, though regarded as active by those who speak 
Urdu). But the subject of a sentence is frequently not 
specified, either because it is not known, or it is not de¬ 
sired to mention it. The speaker, however, has the 
option of expressing himself personally by such forms 
as U S or { _ r l >*1 )1 ‘people say’ (Fr. on dit\ 

bill [S ‘ one calls’ (or ‘it is called’), or ^ UJi' Jlj 
‘ one says, or one who is in a position to say, says;’ or 
by means of the Passive Yoice used impersonally, in the 
third person singular masculine; as iLSU- ULo ‘ it will 
be seen to;’ or personally as explained in the next 
paragraph. 


478. The personal passive is commonly used in Urdu ; 
the direct object or accusative of the active voice be¬ 
coming the subject of the passive : e.g. 


L^l \a>^ tlX) <****>• ‘ when a hole a yard deep was dug.* 

C^b ‘it (the following fact) has been 

^ cu-otf proved in philosophical works.* 
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cub k_^- ‘ '"hen a lie is told regarding any one 

^ J JlL; to make it appear that he has 

cLW- uW faults.’ 

Lf UjA Lf UL. y ‘ you had been unjustly killed, but 

you escaped.’ 

Rem. If the accusative in the active voice be constructed with jZ, the 
same form may be retained in the passive ; but the passive then becomes 
impersonal : e.g . «*£ c£j^V. it too 

be viewed as a memorial \ lit . 'if it be looked at in reference to it also 
as a memorial.’ 

479. If the verb in the active voice governs two 
accusatives, that which has the nominative form, or 
which is next to the verb, becomes the nominative to 
the passive: as 

•f j> \ ‘if the two be compared \ lit. ‘if 

comparison in reference to the 
two be made.’ 

^ 4 ? > ^ i P | # m 9 

^ it is right that that person be called 

the architect of the work lit. * it 
is right that architect of the work be called or said in reference to 
♦hat person.’ 

Rem. a. As the perfect participle is often used as an abstract (verbal) 
substantive, and the verb Ul>- is also employed in other constructions 
than that of the passive voice, many expressions which are not passive 
arc mistaken for such by European grammarians : e.g . j ^ ^ t s'* 

*1 cannot bear to see (it),’ lit . ‘seeing, or seeing it, by me 
is impossible’ (not, “it is not seen by me;” cf. § 426). 

Rem. b. Whether the passive be personal or impersonal, it is termed 
by Urdu grammarians v* wa faw y mamma fd^luhu, a 
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verb of which the agent is not named.' In the case of a personal 
passive, the subject is called ,_lcU *3 li * that which stands in the 
place of the agent/ 

Item. e. Impersonal actives, like our it rains, it snows, etc., are as a 
rule expressed personally in Urdu: e.g. \j*j ^ib, or 
* it rains,’ lit. ‘rain, or water, falls, or rains;’ but the expression 
^a>, alone, is also used. 

/. CAUSAL VERBS. 

480. The construction of causal verbs has been ex¬ 

plained at length in § 199, et scq. If the primitive verb 
is intransitive, the causal is simply a transitive verb, and 
is constructed like other simple transitive verbs that 
take a single objective complement in the accusative; 
as <jJ\ or bis £ fjJ\ ‘ he shook the table 

bla U S £ y* ‘ who is shaking the table V But if the 
primitive verb is transitive, the causal takes two objective 
complements in the accusative, which are constructed 
according to the rules laid down in § 348 and Rem. : ey\ 
jib ^jb ‘give me water to drink^ » 

^4^ £ 1 1 showed him that bag.’ Both the objective 

complements, however, are not always expressed; as 
blLgi £ *he fed all the beggars/ 

g. COMPOUND VERBS. 

481. Compound Verbs are of seven 1 kinds; namely, 
Intensives, Potentials, Completives, Oontinuatives formed 
with an imperfect participle, Frequentatives or Con- 

1 By an oversight the Oontinuatives formed with imperfect participles, and Transi¬ 
tives formed with conjunctive participles, have been omitted in the enumeration of 
the compound verbs in § 218. The oversight has been noticed in the errata, and the 
reader is requested to make the corrections there pointed out. 
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tinuatives formed with a perfect participle, Desideratives, 
and Transitives formed with a conjunctive participle. To 
the remarks already made concerning these (see § 208, 
et seq.) we may here add the following : 

1) Intensives .—The intensifying verb may be transitive or intransi¬ 

tive; if the former, the passive construction, as in the case of simple 
transitive verbs (§ 306, et seq.), is employed in all the tenses composed 
of the perfect participle: e.g. S! J ^ 4 he killed the 

scorpion/ but if the intensifying verb is intransitive, this construction 
becomes impossible, since a passive participle is needed for it, and such a 
participle cannot be formed from the intransitive final member of the 
compound. This however does not convert the compound verb into a 
“ neuter,” as is generally supposed ; for in Urdu, as in English, a verb 
is transitive if it takes an objective complement in the accusative (not 
the cognate accusative); hence, although a native grammarian must say 
LT instead of Uf <=L U* \ * he ate up the 

bread,’ he still parses as a ffrle muta'addl ba yah maf l ul , 2 * 4 a 

transitive verb with a single objective complement.’ 

Mem. In some intensive compounds, the verb which indicates the act 
is placed last and conjugated, the intensifying member preceding it and 
remaining unchanged: e.g. \ 4 I (or he) laid on to 
(him);* 4 1 (or he) threw or dashed (him or it) down/ 

2) , 3) Potentials and Completives must always be constructed actively 
in the tenses composed of the perfect participle, as in the other tenses, 

since the verbs and are intransitive: e.g . ^ (not *Jb) 

* ? ( * * 
e L > we have already heard/ 

j Rem. For the idiomatic use of the Past Indefinite Tense of verbs 
compounded with see § 210. 

4) Continuatives , formed with an inflected imperfect participle, and 
one of the verbs lilsj- or Lfcj, cannot but take the active construction 
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in all the tenses, as UU- or are intransitive verbs {cf. § 481. 1): 
e.g. or) Xj * she keeps on (or is always) 

prating in this same way/ 

Rem. The participle in these compounds must always be inflected 
(see § 212, aB also the Rem. on § 213). In the following examples, 
which are given under the head of Continuatives by European gram¬ 
marians, there is nothing of the nature of a continuous or repeated act 
implied in the verb; the participle has the force of a finite verb, and 
very properly agrees with the subject of the sentence: ^ 

ljl>- Jl* * your wealth has gone for good from your hands* (here 

\jt>j b'U- = [*J J*\ Lf) ; cl cr? <care w 'll 

vanish for ever from his heart’ (here j =■ ^«CJl>-). 

In examples like the following, again, the continuity of the action is 
implied in the verb itself (which must always bo rahnd), the participle 
being used as a hul y and agreeing in gender with the subject: jZ 

hoves a man to be ever diligent in finding out his defects.* 

5), 6) Frequentatives or Continuatives , and Beside rat ives, are always 
actively constructed in the tenses composed of the perfect participle, 
since the participle 'which forms the first member of these compounds 
is used as an abstract (verbal) substantive in the accusative (§ 214), to 
which the act signified by the following verb ( \jJ* or is regarded 

as adhering. These compounds may take an objective complement in 
the accusative when the participle which forms the first member ' is 
derived from a transitive verb, but not otherwise; for the objective 
complement is properly that of the participle or verbal noun: e.g . 

kept looking on, standing the while;’ 

\jQ *1 wandered about in that jungle the 

whole day long;* ^ d *3 <B ^ e * seft t e< * 

silent like a statue, continued to listen ;* (j# \ djCL* CUJC* 

b j j * we continued to mourn for a long while under that affliction/ 
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\£> \j\s$ j£ X kept 

striking (out) my hands and legs in the wator the whole day and the 
whole night/—- Contimatives are also formed by prefixing an inflected 
perfect participle to the verb bb>- (see § 214, b ): e.g. ^ 

5b ‘go on doing what I say without demur/ 

Item. We must here repeat that whenever a verbal substantive in 
any form is compounded with a transitive verb, the compound verb is 
actively constructed in all the tenses of the active voice: e.g. 
^J^SbJojl^T ‘a man’s voice was heard’ {lit. ‘gave a hearing,’ i.e. 
‘made itself heard’); <-—1:0 ^5J * two men showed them¬ 

selves, or appeared/ 

7) Transitives formed with a Conjunctive Participle cannot in any 
case be passively constructed, for the reason given in § 481, 1: e.g. 

l>5! ^j’L ‘I have brought the book with me;’ 

Lf J (not <J \j*£) ^£ £ <w ^o t°°k awa y ( wen ^ with) those 

things?’ IS£ «—*f-! ‘he left the hoy behind here.’ 

Item. Although the participle which most commonly occurs in these 
compounds is that of the verb bJ ‘ to take,’ there is nothing in the 
nature of the construction to restrict it to this participle: bb>- 
‘to leave behind,’ bU- ‘ to leave, or give on (one’s) way,’ etc., are 
compounds just as much as bl and its contraction bJ ‘to come 
with, to bring’ are; and in the mouth of a native the former no more 
signify “having left, to go,” and “having given, to go,” than the 
latter signifies having taken , to come. 

482. Nominal *, Slat/cals, Inceptivcs , Per missives, etc., 
are not compound verbs (see §§ 205, 213, 216). Of the 
Nominals we shall have more to say further on. The 
construction of the participles in statical forms has been 
fully explained in § 421, ct seq. The Inceptives, etc.* 
call for little notice beyond a few examples of their use: 
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1) Ineeptives. — A gerund in the locative case, with the governing 
postposition suppressed, is used in connection with the verb US, which 
usually (though not invariably) follows the gerund, and in this con¬ 
struction takes the signification of to begin : as if! j* 

‘he took hold of his hand, and began to say;' ^ Si 

IxS ‘he began lamenting his ill-luck;* l£ 

<=r *X) 2* A? <="*? ‘ and repeatedly looking at his face, 

lie became agitated and began weeping.* 

2) Permissive* .—An infinitive in the dative form of the accusative,, 
with the postposition £ suppressed, is constructed with the verb li.O, 
which in this construction has the sense of to allow or permit: as 

ij** ‘let (him) remain in the house;* 

f ‘if they find (them) unpolluted, they permit 

(them) to enter.* 

3) Acquisitive*. —The same construction is employed as in Per- 

missives, the verb Ub, in the sense of to get or obtain permission , or a 
chance or opportunity , to be allowed , taking the place of bj J : as ^jbw-d 
^.b £ j alC L-Jjh ‘ let him not be allowed to look towards 

the sky;’ l £ b‘b <-«*$£> J c —fsr* b 'nor was any one permitted 

to see me.* 

4) Desideratives. —In these an infinitive constructed as in the Per- 

o 

missives, etc., is used in connection with the verbs bjfcls*- and bijl.*, 
‘ to wish, or want;’ as ^Jb bjfcl>- la c—>1 ‘ I wish to see 

your horse;* b&U ^ ‘he wants to go home.’ With the 

verb however, the infinitive more generally takes the nominative 

form of the accusative: as bT lAA 

'when a bee of another hive wishes to come;’ 

JS-J&U-. liy* c s-ij* ‘ they will un¬ 

justly desire to seize and apply to (their own) use the earnings of 
others/ 
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483. Nominal Verbs. — The so-called Nominals are 
commonly, though incorrectly, regarded as Compound 
Verbs. They consist simply of a verb and a predicative 
substantive or adjective, which is in the nominative case 
if the verb is a neuter one denoting existence (either 
simple or modified), and in the accusative (the nom. form) 
if the verb is transitive. In the first of these cases the 
verb agrees with its proper subject (unless the predica¬ 
tive substantive is defined by a genitive or adjective, 
§ 293); and a predicative adjective, if it be declinable, 
also agrees in gender and number with the subject: as 

j y -vi \ 'it he shall not be reared in my 

presence/ 

t ^ lcsc st ' ven were standing/ 

o^r yt> < Sj\ & ‘that their morals become correct/ 

^ * and one’s helping another is possible 

Jbj c-JQ S ^ ^ only when they dwell together/ 

Rem . a. The predicative noun most commonly comes immediately 
before the verb, as in the above examples; but it may also follow the 
verb, as is frequently the case in poetry : e.g. +Ji y 
jyjz ‘ the heart of such a guest ought indeed to be 

(esteemed) precious/ 

Rem. b. Even what are clearly phrases are erroneously classed by 
European grammarians among what they term “ Nominal Compounds.” 
Now in phrases the substantive and verb stand to each other in relations 
distinct from those specified above, the substantive being either in the 
nominative as the subject of the verb, or in an oblique case: e.g . £ 

\j\ ‘they remembered 9 (properly, ‘recollection came to them'); 
/<■* ji <£ ‘I feel (am possessed with) pity for 
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you ’ (for the use of li 1 with the Dative of the possessor see § 340); 

iJL~j ‘ the fire (of hunger) kindled in (my) stomach;' 
1>T ( sc . jl< lx^ li j \. j—fsr* ‘ I also called to mind what the 
wailr had said’ (properly, ‘to me also the tvazlr’a saying or remark 
came into recollection ’); liil (sc. ^j^*) |*li xx-i, £ ‘so that on 
occasion it comes of use’ (properly, ‘into use’). 

484. In the case where a predicative noun in the 
accusative is added to a transitive verb, the verb may be 
one which requires a single objective complement alone, 
or it may be a factitive verb (see § 349). In the first of 
these cases the predicative substantive necessarily be¬ 
comes the subject of the verb in those tenses which are 
passively constructed with the Agent case : c.g. ,_J {JJ \ 
‘he dived (a dive was taken, lit. struck, by 
him).’ In the second, the construction of the verb in 
the same tenses depends upon the accusative of the object : 
if this be in the nominative form, the verb (as also a 
predicative adjective, if it be declinable) agrees with it; 
but if it be in the dative form, the verb (as also the adjec¬ 
tive) is impersonally constructed (see §§ 348—350): e.g. 

^ JjJ * muc h as they searched for the key of that 

j lock, it was not found y (properly, 'much 

as the key of that lock was made search 
for by them,’ etc.). 

LT j £ £ J * he dismissed the demon y (properly, # there 

was performed by him the act of dismissing 
in reference to the demon y ). 

* he made the cart stationary * ('the cart was 
made stationary by him *). 
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ij* *he made the cart stationary’ (properly, # it 

was made stationary by him in respect to 
the cart ’). 

Rem. a. The only instances in which a factitive verb (in the passively 
constructed tenses) can agree with the complementary accusative are 
those in which by a change of construction this becomes really or 
virtually the only accusative in the sentence: e.g . 1) when a sen¬ 
tence following the verb takes the place of the object; as ^ 

£ (jsx ‘he made representation, saying;’ (here however some 
writers would put the verb in the masc. sing. to agree with 

the objective clause (see § 307); 2) when the place of the object is 
supplied by a substantive which is governed in the genitive by the 
predicative substantive; as cH *the king 

praised it’ (‘the act of praising was performed by the king in respect 
of it*); 3) when the factitive verb is connected by ‘and/ with 
another verb that stands nearest to the common object of the two verbs, 
this object being in the dative form of the accusative; as liijl J £ 

jy\ ‘he reproved and admonished the magistrate’s peons/ 

Rem. b. If the predicative substantive is determined by a genitive, it 
may be separated from the verb by one or more words; as 

\jjs ( a child) manifests this 

faculty by screaming and crying/ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PARTICLES. 

I. ADVERB8. 

485. The rules for the construction of adverbs are 
given in § 283, et seq. Sentences like the following arc 
in nowise opposed to those rules, since is both a 
negative adverb and a negative verb ( = ^4 j, see § 148, 
Rem.), and in the latter sense therefore may stand last in 
the sentence: 

^ <=-* cliol * the form and fashion of one agrees 

O . » t! 

{ j 1 ^j uL* Jo JLO not with the shape and figure of 

another/ 

*j\ (J““i 1 there is no order to open the gate 
at this time.’ 

4 80. The particle y, which has both a conditional and 
an emphatic force, is often added to the negative , 
forming in the one case an alternative conjunction (see 
§ 499), in the other an emphatic adverb signifying no 
indeed. 

Rem. The adverb y is often used idiomatically in Urdu, and is un- 
translateable: e.g. ^yy y £ ‘just do it.’ After the verb li$£j J ‘to 
see,’ it may generally be rendered by the phrase ‘and lo!’ as y L£j j 
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{ j 1 Jb |*l£ ( --£\ c-fjl 4 he looked, and lo! they were 

all engaged in their respective tasks.’ 

487. The adverb U \S c where? 5 is idiomatically joined 
to two different subjects to indicate a very great difference 7 
marked contrast , or incompatibility , between them or their 
circumstances: as 

y j)\ y ij+yi * otherwise what possibility was there 

of our meeting? 9 (lit. 1 where I 
and where thou? our paths lay so 
wide apart that we could never 
have met, but for this accident ’). 

jj\ 0 \^y ‘this speech is quite unsuitable to 
thy position.’ 

JLf s Ju£ b y\j ‘there is no comparison between 

King Bhoj and Ganga the oilman/ 

Rem. Compare with this use of that of gR—gp kva — 

kva in Sanskrit. 

488. The adverb ^ (or ) may be added for emphasis 
to any part of speech, and may generally be rendered in 
English by very, the very same , but , alone , etc., though 
sometimes simple stress upon the word to which it is 
joined (shown in writing by the use of italics) is suf¬ 
ficient : e.g . 

bJb>. J J ‘ (my) heart alone knows/ 

^ * in one single (or in but one) assault/ 

# the ver y Bame young man came/ 

V^ T i‘but (after all) she did yield to her 

cajoling/ 
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II. PREPOSITIONS AND POSTPOSITIONS. 

489. Prepositions and Postpositions serve to show the 
relation of one substantive to another, or to some other 
word in the sentence. 

490. Some postpositions govern a noun in the Forma¬ 
tive only, some in the genitive case only, some take the 
governed noun in the Formative or the genitive. Lists 
of the prepositions and postpositions together with the 
case they govern are given in §§ 236-240. The follow¬ 
ing are a few that have special significations or uses in 
addition to those specified in the lists : 

1) S\ ‘before,’ is used of comparison’, eg. 

£ 6 suc k * s re fl ect i° n of the flower¬ 
et* garden on the ground that, com- 

9 9 9 ' 

Jji pared therewith, the painting of 

Man! (Manes) stands second, it first/ 

Rem. The postposition L? 1 in front/ may be used in the same 
sense. 

2) which as a postposition signifies ‘with/ ‘along 

with/ as a preposition, with a demonstrative pronoun fol¬ 
lowing, usually signifies in addition to, notwithstanding 
or although ( = the Persian or <_c-^U): e.g. 

Lf * Mohan went away to Ilahabad 

(Allahabad) along with Zaid/ 

^»L £ yz < i n action to that life will pass 

. with trouble (or difficulty)/ 
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V T £ i gr Cj\ ^j’La 1 notwithstanding that (or although) 

„ .yO? o , r . o'*, 

he himself be small and feeble 
^9 and his foe powerful, there is still 

hope of victory/ 

3 ) lJJt ‘towards,’ ‘to,’ is used both of local direction 
and of feeling or conduct , generally preceding, in this 
sense, an Arabic verbal noun: e.g. 

J* '-*)> ijijty <he is gone towards (or to) the 
market;’ (the corresponding Hindi 
postpositions in this construction 
are lL£j and £). 

hj J aJLj L-iJc f tender compliments from me* {lit, 

^ • , 

from my side = Fr. de ma part). 

L-iJo uf/ uiy 4 he becomes inclined to (fond of) very 

Ij^Jb evil things/ (the corresponding 

Hindi postposition in this sense 

- 0 iSji) ' 

^jUiT Jj ^ C t° become suspicious of {lit. to- 

tilp- y* wards) a person/ 

^jy*^ 1 h 0 nec ‘ds the labours of several 




persons. 


Mem . In both the above senses the postposition ijb is the Urdu 
rendering of the Arabic preposition jj|; and the idiom in sentences like 
the last three of the above is borrowed from the Arabic. The post¬ 
position ^^Asy ‘side, direction/ is rarely used of feeling or conduct , 


4 ) ‘near/ as a postposition, is often used in the 

•sense of in one's opinion (like the Lat. apud , and the Fr. 
chcz\ a sense in which and do not occur: e.g . 
ilio Jpj <-£ UJu ‘ in the opinion of the wise.’ 
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491. A feminine postposition requires the noun it 
governs in the genitive to be constructed with J> in 
agreement with itself; but if the postposition be used as a 
preposition , i.e. precede the noun it governs (which can 
only occur when it is a Persian or Arabic word), the 
genitive of the governed noun will be constructed with 
(see § 243): e.g. 


but jojl. , * like a star.’ 

, but Li-ob ^,m\, ‘concerning him or it.’ 

. 9 9 . .C t 

they are like physicians and astro¬ 
logers. * 

<S JdLc , by the aid of the understanding.* 

* n accordance with (or according 
to) your ordering ( = order)/ 


In the first of these cases the construction is that of the 
Hindi, in the second that of the Persian (whence the 
occurrence of none but Persian or Arabic prepositions in 
the construction). 1 The use of the genitive affix ,-£ is due 
to the influence of a Persian preposition (most commonly 
<L’), which governs the postposition in the genitive. This 
preposition, though not expressed in the case of 
jAU, etc., is implied in the construction, and, being 
originally a masculine noun, requires the use of the affix 
with the genitive of the governed noun. The same 


1 This construction is not only employed with “ some of the feminine prepositions,” 
as European grammarians say, but with all such as are Persian or Arabic words. Noi 
is it u arbitrary no Urdd scholar would, we are assured, say or write \ JcjL* 
manind parwane #7, ‘ like a mothbut as no distinction is usually made in 
writing between majhul and ma‘ruf ye , it is quite possible for an Englishman to 
mistake £ for 4*7, when the writer intends it for he (^f). 


25 
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construction occurs with the preposition ‘without:’ 
e.g. jykL e-j, without her highness 1 pleasure', 

, ^.Ls, without advice and counsel. It is true 
that we also meet with such constructions as J 

(sc. 5-?), with his or her displeasure', but in such cases «_• 
is a prefix, not a separate preposition, and the words 
A'y* cH i etc., are treated as simple Hindi postpositions. 

Rem . If the preposition <0 is expressed, even a preceding genitive is 
constructed with the affix : as Ji jjli 

i. ^ i ... ' 

, how very insignificant is man compared to the 
Almighty ! And not only does <U, expressed or implied, require the 
genitive to bo constructed with , but, according to the native gram¬ 
marians, <-£ is in some instances used as the equivalent of (see 
§ 318, Rem.). 

III. CONJUNCTIONS. 

492. The combination of coordinate and subordinate 
^propositions is effected by means of conjunctions. 

Rem. Lists of some of the principal conjunctions are given in § 247. 

493. Coordinate Combination .—The conjunctions used 
in coordinate combination are the Connective (Copulative, 
Disjunctive, Alternative, Negative), Adversative, Excep¬ 
tive, and Conclusive. 

494. The Connective conjunctions do not affect the 
structure of a sentence. J} \ (or ^), ‘and,’ is the one most 
used simply to connect words and sentences. But the 
omission of it (Asyndeton) is of frequent occurrence (see 
§§ 217, 275, 362). 
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495. is also used idiomatically to denote: 

1) The almost simultaneous occurrence of the acts 

indicated by the verbs in two propositions which it 
connects ; as JT\ ^}y>. J} \ j£j 

you rose and evil came (‘ no sooner did you rise 
than ovil ensued ’). 

2) Inseparable connection of two subjects; as u £> 

y> J{ — J -$j'L UU-ii), I am and you are (i.e. ‘where 

you are I will be/ or ‘ I will stick to you wherever you 
are’). 

3) Defiance or threat; as y> y j; \ u J> yj (=/J*y 

\then I am and you are (i.e. ‘now I will 
settle accounts with you’); c A= r y <__>!, notv 

you know and the great idol will know (‘ the great idol will 
settle accounts with you’). 

496. The negative <u, repeated, has the signification of 

our neither—nor ; but the conjunction is often prefixed 
to the second : e.g. ^ j wLlk £ CJf J 

, neither does one suffer inconvenience from another , 
nor that annoyance from this ; ££ sj LSy£l 

j-i - 1 J j.l y>> f j , the third is that speech wherein there 
is neither harm nor benefit. 

497. The disjunctive conjunction b ‘or’ (as an alterna¬ 

tive b—b ‘either—or’), is used in the sense of both the 
Latin vel and aut: e.g. \# j y\j <£>] b Jifi, 

no merchant or trader came up to him ; b j L~» fff yy 

sftT u** (j* 1 any traveller, (whether) a devotee 

or a man of the world , who enters this city. 
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j Rem. b—b is sometimes used to indicate a remarkable contrast 
arising from a sudden change; as bfyb ^b* ^ b Jfjjj Xj b, but 
now there was that (such) display, and the next moment all became 
desolate . 


498. The conjunction which more commonly occurs 
in subordinate clauses, is also used as a disjunctive, signi¬ 
fying £ or:’ e.g. ^ 9 0U 9° ^ ere or 

shall I? ^ UL-> ^ \£ jdaL. |*L 4 *? ,-J ji, have you 

learned anything of the science of logic also or not ? 


499. The compound conjunctions f and £ other- 
wise,’ £ or else,’ are used in stating an alternative; as 

vj* J?' <=^ u»\ f J* 

then (perhaps) my heart {lit. liver) tvill he quieted , other¬ 
wise I am burning (shall continue to burn) with the fire 
of this wrath ; 4 


bJU-T Jbj ^ biV ruler should 

he such a one as is well acquainted with the laws of govern¬ 
ment , or else decline will overtake the state. 


Rem. The following are examples of some of the remaining dis¬ 
junctive conjunctions: 'Lg x\*£- yb« \ j J cr’b=r > I will not 

let you go , (whether you) take it ill or well ; yfe j ybl>- b^£ 

y&b», */ say nothing; either go or remain, as you please.' For 
examples of b£—b£ see § 397. 


500. The Adversative conjunctions are jj, 

(which however is more commonly exceptive ), JL, etc., 
signifying hut, yet, still, but rather, on the contrary. They 
are used in stating a proposition which alters, limits, or 
sets aside what has preceded, and do not affect the struc- 
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ture of a sentence. The first three of those mentioned 
above are often used correlatively with the Concessive con¬ 
junctions as^£1 , f-, ‘although,’ ‘even if:’ e.g. 

^Sfi j*L£ j) , and all desire the name 

(Generous), hut do not perform such acts ; 

j jb 4 s-, he sags anything and everything 

when he has an object (to gain), hut does not keep (his 
promise) in mind ; u *ji\ Si> jLt ^*, 1 , //zcre 

zs no defect at all in this , rather there is excess ; <t»-)fl 

Li' Ijj ^ »Lijb <_jL '_-j , although 

your father is a king, yet this also was decreed in your 
destiny. 

501. The Exceptive conjunctions are JL*, Si, and some¬ 
times ^LS, signifying only, hut, hut not, except. They are 
used to exclude the case in which the assertion does not hold 
good: e.g. l/f ^ (or gJT ^s\ 4 - 

all the brotherhood came, but Mohan did not come (‘all 
came except Mohan’). The thing excepted may be totally 
different in kind from the general term; as 

Si g—, all the princes came (lit. had come), but not 
their troops. 

Item, is sometimes used, as in Persian, in the sense of Jo Li, 
‘ perhaps:’ as^o jp <=i J,J g_j ^-.1 

UCo, this feelingless husland of mine perhaps saw him at the door oj 
the house. 

602. The Conclusive or Illative conjunctions are 

y, 1 etc., which may be translated 

therefore, wherefore, accordingly, consequently , etc. The 
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following are examples of their use: y>- ^ u^j 

ffi. <- s -^ SL =ry. L>"1 “ ^ cs> U)' jy O** LS 1 ')* 

i ^jA, many evils spring from the 
tongue, and to avoid them is difficult, it is therefore ad¬ 
visable that a man observe silence ; 4 V.t? <=- s r^j 

\y> ^a Luj UrsrLi- ,_jj csfjjii c~ , the king ordered that 
they should open the doors of the treasuries , and such 

~ l o | ° ^ 

was accordingly done ; ^.-xJ ^ JL 4 . ^'b ffii 

I^a several things passed through his mind, and con¬ 

sequently your devoted slave smiled. 

503. Subordinate Combination. —The conjunctions em¬ 
ployed in subordinate combination are the Hypothetical, 
Temporal, Concessive, Comparative, Causal, and Final. 

504. The Hypothetical conjunctions are J\, ‘if/ 

1 when,’ etc. These are construed with the Indica¬ 
tive or the Subjunctive, as shown in § 4G6, 1 ) a, and 2 ), 
Rem. b. The regular correlative of the first two is y ; that 
of the third But the correlatives are not always ex¬ 

pressed; and even the hypothetical particle is occasionally 
omitted, as in the following sentence: ^ U J ^ 

y ffiS, when , or if, her pleasure took this course 
alone, what could I do ? 

605. The correlatives y and i_-o being synonymous, the 
one is sometimes used for the other; as ^UU 

^aUs l _ 5 ~> y> ^ and even if all these pliances 
be obtained, then even it is evident, etc.; Loi f 
^a { j^ i yb y y> pU, when a man 

acquires such knowledge, wisdom may thereby be attained. 
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Hem. p is now commonly used instead of i _*3 as the correlative 


506. The conjunction ^ is sometimes used in the sense 

of r; as t J~‘\*i 9 /***' 

when he opened it and looked , lo ! that young man 

and his paramour were {lit. are) lying beheaded. 

507. t—i s occasionally used in the sense (1) of p>- <~J\ 

‘ now that,’ and (2) of in which case the conditional 
clause, if expressed, may follow, being introduced by the 

conjunction £ in the sense of ; as ui # -Sy> '-?~ s r 
£ \£f ^ eg JV^' J, now that I know 

that you are acquainted with their history , I give thanks 

and say this , etc.; \J I : ^ L 5 ir ^ 

s * one //as /a worA hard , then something is acquired ; 

afowe * mtfferf help {lit. the helping of one another) pos- 
sible , when they dwell together. 

508. in combination with the postpositions 

(or iIAj) and (which however rarely occurs in modern/ 
Urdu), forms temporal conjunctions, signifying whilst ,. 
until , as long as) and the same postpositions are repeated' 
after the correlative when this is expressed. These 
conjunctions are construed with the Indicative or the Sub- 
junctive (the Aorist, which is however rendered in English 
by the Present Indicative), according as simple fact or 
contingency (design, etc.) is indicated. They are often 
followed by the negative J (or ^-y), and may then be 
generally translated ‘ as long as,’ ‘ so long as e.g. c£i 
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ISL-fiy $ Jj lijT, im&7 J 00^0 (back) /^r# a&»M tw7/ 
my heart be fixed ; e-xJ ^ j y& ^ j \&\ cflJ *_*>■ 

^j, as long as his breath (life) dfoea depart , 

give him no peace {lit. Mo not let him take breath 5 ); 

J lS/z* *—*> l£*A 4” 
as A 0 suffers no harm , he will not lcnow my value ; 
^Jjtj J ^tob J uW let him not come out (of the 

harem) as long as he is not a man (shall not have attained 
to manhood); j > re main 

here till your desire is fulfilled . 

509. The Concessive conjunctions are f or Sf, 

etc., ‘although, 5 ‘even if. 5 The latter is usually construed 
with the Subjunctive (the Aorist); the former with the 
Indicative or the Subjunctive, according as a simple fact 
is expressed or not: e.g . ^ J 

.ff&jil) \£ } although she had not the strength to spealc , she 
said faintly , Thank God! u jJs £ ota ^ 

tjj , even I dispense justice to them , although 
they be unbelievers ; j jJ uj* ^ 

and even though 

all (his) habits may not become good , /jot labour earnestly 
to correct them to the extent that it is possible for them 
to be good . 

510. The Comparative conjunctions are those which 

express a resemblance. They are Lu-jA ‘as, 5 l>yf ‘as if: 5 e.g . 
kJV Jb j/l JjT uJX* lb ,-Jb W>-, as Rd'e 

Dabishlhris kingdom was tranquil , A/s subjects con - 

tented ; jjLwi u-nr* ^ 
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the wind never touches it ; (it is) as if the shy is its 
shade. 


511. The Causal conjunctions are those which are used 
in stating a reason. They are £, and others which are 
compounds formed with £, as £ U*,\, , etc. 

They may mostly be translated /or, because , since , seeing 
that , inasmuch as , etc. The following are examples of 
their use: ^>- ^ y Jj 

^ jb v^!U^ ^4 , in her heart 

indeed affection still lingers , seeing that she remembers 
him in this death-agony ; yi J Jo .J/b 

^ J5U. u bj Jji ib»/ UJ, fidftl tohat you agreed 
to for my capture , /or in the whole body the tongue is (the 
only) free (and therefore responsible member); c^b £\ 
b^Jb Jjli j4\ 4 ci/ J jLid ’o 

toz jow7 wo /izV/z in his statement , /or a tale-bearer , 
generally speaking , wo# deserving of credit ; ; / 


^b ^ j#b ^^^b^5> ,^n.i ji 

it is not the work of the tvise to be infatuated with gold and 
jetvels , szwco 7/zoso (things) aizefe mYA wo owo. 


512. Final conjunctions are used to denote the purpose 
or consequence of an action. They are constructed with 
the Subjunctive, as shown in § 467. To the examples 
there given may be added the following: uJyL ^ j4L 
bi tXrfkj f rmm .J !jbt 4 • s through 

fear of the harbour-superintendent, they locked up their 
slave-girls in (their) chests } lest he should take them by 
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Rem. The particle £ has other significations and uses besides those 
noticed above (§§ 498, 507, 511, 512). It is sometimes used (as in 
Persian) in the sense of j\ i than / but this can only occur in Persian 
construction: as , letter one man 

perish than the whole city . It is of frequent occurrence as a simple 
explicatory particle: 1) at the head of an adjective (qualificative, 
descriptive), or conjunctive clause, as exemplified in § 390 ; 2) at the 
head of a saying or speech (JyL«), which stands as the object of a 
preceding verb, or, gcnerallv. at the beginning of an objective clause: 
as fc j Ji u Ae ashed, What are these doing f 

In such cases it may sometimes be rendered by * that/ ‘ saying/ 
‘namely/ etc., but it is often untranslatable. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ON THE DIRECT ORATION. 

513. The indirect oration is rarely employed in Urdu. 
The words and thoughts of a person are usually expressed 
in the direct oration, introduced by the particle S, which 
however is frequently omitted (cf. also § 445) : e.g. 


(J*l\ .- 

(^ 5 ® ij** '•Sjljp? 

■ * / . ^ 1 

jjpV? ^ <=> 

iSj-4* 3 cr* - 


I learned from the people of the 
ship that the Antichrist dwelt in 
that island , (lit. ‘1 learned from 
the people of the ship “Antichrist 
lives, etc.”’). 

‘ if it is your intention to enter the- 
the city 9 (lit. ‘ if this is thy in¬ 
tention: “I will enter, etc.” *). 

r he told me my sister was sick 9 (lit. 

‘ he said to me, ‘‘ Thy sister is sick ” 9 ). 

‘he pondered how he should carry 
away those rubies’ (lit. ‘how shall 
I carry away, etc.’). 

‘i told them that I also would 
accompany them’ (lit. ‘I said to 
them, “i also will accompany 
you”’). 
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APPENDIX. 

ON THE CALENDAR. 

The following remarks on the Musalman and Hindu 
Calendars are mostly taken from Forbes’s Hindustani 
Grammar. 


THE MOHAMMAD AN CALENDAR. 

“The Musalmans reckon by lunar time, their era called the Jlij'ra 
commencing from the day on which Mohammad retreated from Mekka 
to Medina; which, according to the best accounts, took place on Friday, 
the lbth of July (18th new style), a.d. 622. Their year consists of 12 
lunations, amounting to 354 days and 9 hours, very nearly; and hence 
their New Year’s Day will happen every year about eleven days earlier 
than in the preceding year.” 

u To find the Christian year corresponding to that of the Hijra, apply 
the following rule:—From the given number of Musalman years deduct 
three per cent., and to the remainder add the number 621*54; the sum 
is the period of the Christian era at which the given current Musalman 
year ends. This rule is founded on the fact that 100 lunar years are 
very nearly equal to 97 solar years, the difference being about eighteen 
days only.” 

“ When great accuracy is required, and when the year, month, and 
day of the Mohammadan era are given, the precise period of the 
Christian era may be found very nearly, as follows:—Express the 
Musalman date in years and decimals of a year; multiply by *97 ; to 
the product add 621*54 : and the sum will be the period of the Christian 
era.” 
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44 The Mohammadan or lunar months are made to consist of thirty 
and twenty-nine days alternately, but in a period of thirty years it is 
found necessary to intercalate the last month eleven times, so as to be 
reckoned thirty days instead of twenty-nine. The months retain their 
Arabic names in all Mohammadan countries, as follows : ” 


LUNAR MONTHS. 


DAYS. 

mdharram . . 30 

jiup safar ... 29 

rabVu 9 l-aivwal 30 

. Jlil 1 w.J ) rabVu ’ s-sdni ) 

" 29 

^4“SI rabVu ’ l-dkhir ) 

1 ^jU sp^jumuda ’ l-awival 30 

^ 9 

A^jumada ’ssdnl ) 

' "" 29 

^4^ ^ jurnada 1 1-dkhir ) 


rajah . 

r.\Y#. 

. . 30 

. o 

8ha‘bdn . 

. . 29 

ramazdn . 

o 

CO 

8hawwdl . 

. . 29 

i Juull j zi ’l-ka l da ) 

l 

- . . 30 

&Jjis zi ha 1 da j 

! 

. . 29 





The following are the days of the week in Urdu, Hindi, and Persian: 



URDU. 

HINDI. 

PERSIAN. 

Sun. 

J\jj\ itwdr 

jL-j^ rabi-bdr 

yak-shamba 

Mon. 

OV^or )sd f P~ir 

j\^*ys 8om-bdr 

i o / 

dushamba 

Tues. 

mangal 

mangal-bdr 

Li sihshaniba 

Wed. 

9 

• Of 

jLjbJo budh-bdr 

chahar - 

1 V V V 

shamba 

Thurs. 

♦ ° * 

jum l a 

rat 

brihaspati- 

5«Ir 

O t o 

lw.uf sham- 

[ L 

Fri. 

O * 

jum* a 

jbiws 8ukra-bur 


Sat. 

sanichar 

sanibdr 

! O O 

or shamba 

1 or Aff/fo 
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The Hindis regard the day as commencing at midnight, as we do; 
but the Mohammedans regard it as commencing at the preceding evening, 
so that ‘the night of a certain day,’ in the mouth of a Musalman, sig- 

. > O 9 

nifies the night of the previous day/ For example 

* Friday night/ is really ‘Thursday night * according to our way of 

reckoning 


THE HINDU CALENDAR. 

The Hindu year is divided into twelve equal portions which nearly 
correspond to our solar months. The month again is divided into 
two parts, each called pakh t 1 lunar fortnight/ The first patch extends 
from new to full moon, and is called sudi t * the light fortnight ;* the 
second extends from full to new moon, and is called badly * the dark 
fortnight/ “All festivals and dates are reckoned, not by the 
solar months, but by the duration of the moon which terminates 
in each. Hence although the month Baisukh begins de jure about the 
11th of April, it may have commenced de facto from one day to 
twenty-eight days sooner. When two new moons occur during one 
solar month, which happens once in three years, there is an intercalary 
month, and the month so intercalated receives the name of the one 
which preceded it, that is of the solar month within which the two 
new moons may happen.” 

The era however which isi commonly used by the Hindus of the 
northern half of India is that called sambat (Sanskrit samvat, 
‘year’), which dates from the month Kdtik of the year 57 b.c. 
when king Yikramaditya is supposed to have ascended the throne 
of Ujjain. 

Another common era, especially in Southern India, is that of Saliva- 
hana. It is called dka , and dates from the month Chait of the yeai 
78 A.n* 
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The following are the names of the Hindu solar months: 


baisakh , April—May. 

jeth , May—June. 

>JU asdrh, June—July. 

sdwan, ) 

/ July—Aug. 
j~3 srdwan, ) 

l# bhadoh , Aug.—Sept. 

or j\£ ku'ar or asm. Sept.—Oct. 


hatilc , 

^ Oct.—Nov. 

kartihy 

^\ aghan, Nov.—Dec. 
jptls, Dec.—Jan. 
mdgh , Jan.—Feb. 

* 

phtigun , Feb.—March. 
chaity March—April. 


These are in common use among both Hindus and Musalmans. But 
the names of the English months are also often used at the present time 
especially in official correspondence. 
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